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Chicago  men 
who  drive  over 
10,000 

miies^^^  a  ye 
go  throng  a  iot 

of  gas,  on, 

^  tir^sah 

ew^papers 


New  breakdowns  of  BRI  data  for  Chicago  show  that  an  ad  in  the 
Sun-Times/Daily  News  adds  256%  more  gross  reach  among  the  target  group  for 
high-mileage  drivers  to  an  ad  in  the  leading  biweekly  magazine— 

8%  more  than  the  other  Chicago  newspaper  combination. 

In  Chicago  it  tal^  newspapers. 

Call  a  Field  Man  for  BRI  information  on  your  product. 


NATIONALLY  RANKED  AMONG  t 
THE  NATION’S  TOP 
TEST  MARKETS  . .  . 


NOW  ADDS  A  NEW  TEST^MARKET  RATING 


NUMBER 


IN  THE  NATION 


1961-1963 

Selling 

Research,  Inc. 


1st  Six  Months  1964 
Burgoyne  Index 


5/1/65-5/1/66 

Burgoyne 

Index 


The  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion  Department  regularly  issues 
a  listing  of  new  products,  new  packaging  and  new  promotions  under  the  title  of  "What’s  New?” 
In  the  issue  of  June  25,  1968  they  list  new  product  test  markets  covering  the  period  from 
October  1967  to  date. 


The  top  ten  test  markets  as  listed  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  were  as  follows: 


Market 

Denver 

Syracuse 

Albany 

Columbus 

Cleveland 


^  Tests  Listed 

22 

22 

20 

19 

15 


Market 

6.  Phoenix 

7.  Minneapolis 

8.  Buffalo 

9.  Indianapolis 

10.  Omaha 


-  Tests  Listed 
15 
15 
15 
14 
12 


The  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News,  daily  and  Sunday,  are  the  number  1  news 
papers  in  circulation  and  advertising  in  Albany  and  in  23-county  Capitaland. 

ALBANY  IS  BEST  FOR  YOUR  TEST 


fro  N  The  Knickerbocker  news 


Represented  by:  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


. . .  and  at  the  same  time  eliminated 
a  lot  of  arguments  over  who  gets 
what  section  of  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  every  Wednesday, 

Two  extra  sections  have  been 
added  on  Wednesdays.  One  is 
"His.”  The  other  is  called  "Her.” 


house— "Hints  from  Heloise,”  a 
"Help!”  column  for  women,  "Pat’s 
Pointers,”  and  much  more. 

"His”  is  for  him.  It  concentrates 
on  his  leisure,  with  an  outdoor  col¬ 
umn,  news  of  bowling,  skiing,  etc., 
men’s  fashions,  and  a  "Help!”  col- 


Rochester’s  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 
Discover  the  others.  Ask  Vince 
Spezzano,  Director  of  Public  Serv¬ 
ice,  at  55  Exchange  Street,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  14614.  He’ll  send  you  a 
copy  if  you  send  him  your  address. 


"Her”  surrounds  those  well-read  umn  for  men. 

Wednesday  morning  food  ads  with  "His”  and  "Her”  are  two  of  Qf  ttturral  and  CbmttUlr 


a  service  section  for  the  lady  of  the  many  new  things  happening  to  Member  —  Gannett  Group 


MEEI  lie  FEDERITED  MMIlf 

FROM  MID-WEST  TO  FAR-WEST 


The  Federated  Family  is  now  7  newspapers  strong! 

They're  7  quality  newspapers  ...  in  7  cities,  in  4  states.  Among 
these  markets  are  3  state  capitals,  2  Big  Ten  University  Centers. 


The  Federated  Family  believes  that  newspapers  exist  to  serve 
their  communities  through  information  and  leadership,  to  exert 
a  powerful  voice  in  making  good  communities  better.  Our  7  news¬ 
papers  are  performing  this  proud  role  .  .  .  proudly. 

All  Federated  Family  newspapers  have  a  history  of  over  75 
years  of  continuous  publication. 


Now,  the  Federated  Family  newspapers 
have  a  total  daily  circulation  of  over  285,000 
—  not  the  biggest,  or  the  most .  but  among 
the  best 


•  t..  ' 


CHRONICLE 

TRIBUNE 

MARION 


INDIANA 


The  All  Day 

CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE 

Serves  Indiana's  Newest 
METRO  MARKET 

Marion  has  just  been 

named  a  METRO  Market 

by  Standard  Rate  and  Data. 


^federated  publications, Ire. 


the:  state  JOIRNAI . I.ansinK.  Mkh. 

THK  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS  _ _  Boise,  Idaho 

THE  JULR.NAI,  AND  COtRIER  _  I.afayeHe,  Ind. 

THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS  .  Battle  Creek.  Mieh. 

THE  CHRONKT.E-TRIBI  NE  . .  Marion,  Ind. 

THE  DAII.A'  OLYMPIAN  .  Olympia.  Wash. 

THE  BELLINtiH.AM  HERALD  .  Bellingham.  Ha.sh. 


REPRESINTEO  NATIONWIOI  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

22-2d — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

22-24— Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

22-24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pfistar  Hotel  & 
Tower,  Milwaukee. 

22-25 — Southern  Region  IN  PA  Promotion  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

22- Oct.  4 — Seminar  for  European  and  North  American  editors.  American 
Press  Institute,  New  York. 

25- 28 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Broadmoor.  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

26 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council.  Johnny  Victor  Theater,  New  York. 

27- 28 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Association.  Hotel  Madsen,  Holdrege, 
Neb, 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Sales 
Clinic.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Hollenden  House, 
Cleveland. 

29-Oct.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

29-Oct.  4 — Newspaper  Institute  Reporters'  Week,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Lycoming  Hotel,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

3-5 — New  York  Press  Association  Advertising  Workshop.  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center,  Syracuse  University. 

3-5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn. 
Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 
Baltimore. 

6-12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

6- 18 — Seminar  for  Women's  Page  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  New 

York. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Sharaton-Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

1 1-12 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Ojai  Valley  Inn.  Olai. 

11- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 
13-15 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Newporter  Inn,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

13-15 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Winona,  Minn. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Kahler  Inne  Towne  Motel,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

18- 19 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Desert  Inn,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 

17-20 — Florida  Press  Association.  Port-O-Call,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

19- 20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 

Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn,  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwida  Inn.  Columbus. 
20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-Nov.  I — Seminar  for  circulation  managers.  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23- 24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  Inn, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

24- 26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 

Pittsburgh. 

24-26 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Dinkier  Motor 
Inn,  Syracuse. 

26- 27 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Dayton. 

27- 29 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers.  Hyatt  House,  Denver. 

27- 30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Leamington 

Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

28- 29— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Hotel  Somerset, 

Boston. 

29 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton,  Boston. 
31-Nov.  2 — Associated  Collegiate  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York. 

NOVEMBER 

3-5 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  St.  Anthony  Hotel.  San 
Antonio. 

10-22 — New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  seminar  API  Columbia. 

Vol.  liil.  No.  3s,  .'xe|iti'ml)er  21,  1968,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
uLiit'es  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10U22.  Cable  address  “Edpub.  New 
York.**  (Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St..  East  Stroudsburg;.  Pa.  18301) 
Sectind  class  postage  paid  at  Efist  Strouilsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Kegis* 
tere<l  ami  contents  copyrighted  ^  19G8  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All 
rights  reserviKl.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possc'ssions.  ami 
in  Canada.  All  other  countries  $15.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  l>e  made  to 
{■Alitor  &  Publish€‘r,  ’'External  Account,**  Chemical  Hank  New  York  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  2513  M<M>rgate.  I^ondon.  E.  C.  2.  England. 

Postmaster:  if  umlelivere<l,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  <\)., 
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Can  a  company 

with  23  daily  newspapers 


keep  it 


a  secret? 


We  must  have.  And  not  intentionally  either.  We 

just  have  been  too  busy  keeping  our  subscribers 
informed  and  our  advertisers  making  money. 
Ballyhooing  ourselves—we  have  grown  from  one 
daily  purchased  in  1940  into  America's  fourth 
largest  newpaper  Group  operating  in  seven 
states-hardly  seemed  important  to  us.  Then  some¬ 
thing  happened.  We  discovered  a  few  people 


who  hod  not  heord  of  the  Donrey  Medio  Group. 

That  really  started  us  thinking.  Were  there 
many  who  didn't  know  about  us  .  who  didn't 
even  recognize  the  name?  Gosh,  we're  not  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  ony  secret.  We  wont  everyone  to 

know  the  name  Donrey  Medio  Group.  We  hope 
you  will  remember  it.  Donrey  Media  Group  .  .  . 
Donrey  Medio  Group. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

Oonold  W  Reynold*.  Pre*<dent 
737  N  Main  •  lot  Vegot  Nevodo  89101 
920  Avenue  *  tori  Smtlh,  AtSontot  72901 


★  ★  ★ 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
a  winner? 

It’s  that  small  Honder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here’s  one  big 
reason  they’re  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers — and  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  S 1 .2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  otTer  phone  orders  and  free  de¬ 
livery,  provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  used  the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as 
no  more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was 
done  on  that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every 
shopper  is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


f^eaclerd 


umn 


Compiled 
^  By  Don  Maley 


NOW  THAT  THE  CH.\OTIC  CONVENTION  HAS  CONVENED 
(sounds  like  a  Jerome  Kern  song  title)  columnists  around  the  coun¬ 
try  must  find  targets  other  tlian  Mayor  Daley  to  harpoon  verbally 
in  their  columns.  Some  were  irate  over  life’s  tragic  realities,  while 
others  continued  to  write  reams  of  copy  about  the  proverbial — and 
elusive—  hole  in  the  doughnut.  WALTER  K.VNER  of  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press  lashed  out  at  his  readers  with  this:  “There  is  no  humor 
in  today’s  column  (Sept.  1)  because  I’m  mad.  Damn  mad.”  Kerner’s 
irate  because  “thousands  of  kids  are  starving  to  death  every  day. 
And  hardly  anybody  cares.  In  the  few  minutes  that  it  takes  to  read 
this  column  about  10  kids  will  starve  to  death  ...  In  the  hour  that 
you  are  watching  the  Ed  Sullivan  show  some  2.'>0  children  will  die 
of  starvation  ...  By  the  time  you  go  to  sleep  tonight  nearly  6,000 
I  persons — mostly  children — will  have  starved  to  death  today  .  .  .  It’s 
'  happening  to  the  children  of  Biafra — today — every'  day.  But,  Africa’s 
far  away.  It  doesn’t  touch  us.  So  nobody  seems  to  care.”  But  Ker- 
ner — who  reports  that  400,000  Biafran  children,  ages  1-10 — are  so 
I  starved,  so  dehydrated  that  they’re  ‘at  the  point  of  no  return’ — 
cares.  He  requests  readers  send  contributions  to  the  World  Church 
.Service,  47.‘5  Riverside  Drive,  N.Y.C..  or  Catholic  Relief  Services, 

,  SliO  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  “Starving  children  are  crying  out  to  you  for 
i  help,”  he  writes,  “and  if  you  don’t  care — if  you  won’t  help — they 
will  die  .  .  .  Ten  children  have  starved  to  death  since  you  read  this 
far  (we  edited  a  few  graphs)  .  .  .  If  e  care  tt  alt,  glad  to  be  of 
I  help  .  .  .  Another  columnist  from  another  paper  across  the  river  in 
New  Jersey — The  Paterson  Morning  Call — wrote  a  column  that 
i  we  hope  won’t  be  read  the  same  day  as  Kaner’s.  AL  DEL  GRECO 
advertises — jokingly — that  “Papers  Can  Use  Eaters.”  Sportswriter 
Del  Greco  says:  “It  is  my  seasoned  belief  that  every  newspaper 
I  should  hire  a  man  or  a  girl  who  can  eat  at  public  functions  ...  If 
!  I  were  editor  of  this  paper,  for  example,  I  would  run  this  adver- 
'  tisement:  HELP  WANTED:  AN  EATER  .  .  .  There  isn’t  a  week  in 
the  life  of  the  Sports  Department  that  we  don’t  receive  from  l.'v  to 
2.'>  invitations  to  eat  and  drink.”  Del  Greco  claims — and  rightly  too — 

I  that  no  writer  (sports  or  otherwise)  worth  his  salt  can  ptdish-off  a 
ten  course  meal  and  then  waddle  back  to  the  office  and  peck-out 
Pulitzer  Prize-worthy  copy  .  ,  .  Anyone  who  grinds-out  a  column  is 
I  fair  game  for  the  publicity  hungry  PR  flacks  and  knows  fully-well 
the  trials  and  tribulations — not  to  mention  heart  burn — of  those 
two-hour  lunch  hours  .  .  .  U  hat  a  world!  On  one  continent  we  have 
'  an  entire  nation  starting  to  death  while  on  another  we  have  such 
affluence  that  we're  complaining  about  having  too  much  to  eat! 
I  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  .  .  . 


*  *  * 

SOUK  (;ripes 

The  reader  w'ho  groans  and  gripes  all  he  can, 
May  be  classified  as  a  full-groan  man! 

— Frank  Del-^’ilt 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK’S  (JUIZ:  The  largest  circulation  of  any 
weekly  periodical  is  that  of  Parade  Magazine,  which  appears  in 
83  newspapers  who  find  it  uneconomical  to  run  their  own  colored 
Sunday  magazine  section.  The  circulation  was  13,653,004  copies  as 
of  March  31,  1968.  NEXT  (JUIZ:  What  is  the  largest  library  in  the 
world  and  how  many  volumes  d«»es  it  contain?  Answer  next  week  . . . 
*  *  * 

“Advice  to  the  Cowlorn,”  is  a  regular  column  written  by  A.  Frank 
Dogie  for  the  Deming  (N.M.)  Headlight  .  .  .  There  aren’t  too  many 
1  newspaper  publishers  whose  last  name  is  the  same  as  the  name  of 
their  town,  hut  there  is  one  in  Louisiana.  He’s  Conrad  M.  Kaplan, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Kaplan  Herald  in  Kaplan,  La.  “Connie”  Kap- 
I  Ian  writes  a  page  one  column  called  “Sauce  Piquante.”  .  .  .  Otto 
Van  Isch  calls  his  column  in  The  Monticello  (Ark.)  Advance  Monti- 
cellonian  “Isch  That  Way  .  . “Thasch  Schwell!”  .  .  .  Counsel  given 
his  readers  by  James  H.  Russell,  publisher,  Belton  (Tex.)  Journal: 
“My  advice  to  young  men  deciding  on  a  career  is  to  avoid  the  busi¬ 
nesses  and  professions  and  go  into  poverty.  That’s  where  the  big 
money  is.” 
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7th  PLACE  IS  WORTH  BRAGGING  ABOUT! 

.  .  .  Following  ore  the  10  leading  newspapers  in  the  United  States  in  national  food  adver¬ 
tising  —  1st  6  months  1968,  Media  Records: 


MORNING 

EVENING 

SUNDAY 

TOTAL 

1. 

CHICAGO 

Chicago  Tribune 

350,850 

156,071 

506,921 

2. 

MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee  Journal 

328,043 

178,454 

506,497 

3. 

BOSTON 

Boston  Globe 

287,824 

173,152 

460,976 

4. 

WASHINGTON 

Washington  Post 

308,394 

146,058 

454,452 

5. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles  Times 

273,531 

166,233 

439,764 

6. 

PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh  Press 

256,872 

171 ,015 

427,887 

l/  ^ 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal  & 

Herald- American 

263,323 

163,328 

426,651 

8. 

ST.  LOUIS 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

259,565 

166,574 

426,139 

9. 

MIAMI 

Miami  Herald 

258,671 

152,577 

411,248 

10. 

AKRON 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 

300,104 

101,596 

401,700 

.  .  .  These  impressive  figures  emphasize  that  Syracuse  is  an  outstanding  market  for  na¬ 
tionally-advertised  brands  of  food.  It  is  also  a  splendid  market  for  any  type  of  product, 
from  automobiles  to  zithers  .  .  .  the  1.6  million  people  comprising  this  vibrant  15-county 
Syracuse  market  not  only  like  to  eat,  but  also  like  to  drive  cars,  play  musical  instruments, 
indulge  in  all  types  of  sports  .  .  .  you  name  it,  and  they'll  buy  it,  as  they  buy  all  kinds  of 
commodities  to  the  tune  of  a  buying  income  of  over  $3.9  billion. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  provides  the  sales  power  to  reach  this  rich  market. 
No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  can  deliver  comparable  area  coverage  at 
comparable  cost.  THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  cover  100%  of  the  families  in  the  city  and 
Onondaaa  Countv  —  better  than  82%  coverage  of  the  three-county  metropolitan  area  — 
and  53%  coverage  of  the  entire  15-county  Syracuse  market. 


List  Syracuse  and  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  for  your  complete  "A"  schedule  and  everybody 
will  be  happy  .  .  . 


Represented  Nationally  bv 
MOI.ONEY,  REGAN  & 
SCHMITT,  INC 


the  SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
America's  Best 
Test  Market 


NEWSPAPERS 


Herald-Journal 

Evening 


Post-Standard 

Morning 


Herald- American/ 
Post-Standard 
Sunday 


Charter  Mcaibw.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cirouktiana 
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What  Is  An  FCC  License? 

riie  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  A|)|)eals  in  Cliitajro  (leclart“tl  tliai  the 
“fairness  tltHtrine”  of  the  Keileial  Conttnunitations  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  in  I!*!')?,  calling  for  the  right  of  replv  to  personal  attacks  and 
political  editorials,  contravenes  the  First  Amendment.  .Another  court 
had  previously  ruled  to  the  contrary  on  another  case  ami  thev  will 
probably  both  come  before  the  Supreme  Coint  which  is  where  the 
issue  belongs. 

The  elforts  of  the  broadcast  industry  to  have  itself  declared  ;i  co- 
etpial  Avith  the  printed  |)ress  under  the  First  Amendment’s  guarantee 
of  a  free  press  seems  to  be  rather  schizophrenic. 

I  he  Chicago  court  stated  the  (ptestion  as  “whether  the  need  for 
teihtiical.  financial  and  ownership  legulation  of  railio  and  television 
licenses  sufficiently  distinguishes  this  group  from  newspa|K'r  publishers 
so  far  as  to  warrant  sustaining  the  impositions  of  hurdens  on  radio  and 
televisi*)n  licensees  which  wouhl  be  in  flat  violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  if  applied  to  newsj)apei  publishers.”  broadcasters,  of  course,  con- 
teml  the  free  press  guarantee  should  a|)plv  etpiallv  to  them  atul  to 
print  media  with  respitt  to  the  expression  of  opinions  without  regu¬ 
lation  as  to  "fairnt'ss.” 


Monber,  Aaericui 
BusincM  Prew  Inc. 
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.\iul  vet.  broaih asiei s  have  nUmhI  still  ami  araepletl  l■{;C  rlictum 
I  hat  they  must  cany  aiiti-cigarette  announcements. 

(ieitainly,  broadr asiiiig  must  o|K*rate  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  with  the  broatlest  degree  of  freedom  but  a  license  is  a  license 
whidi  bv  its  derinition  means  control  no  matter  how  slight. 


End  of  ABMS 

1  he  .\udit  buieau  of  Calculations  hasn’t  been  “marking  time” 
exadb  in  the  last  (ouple  of  years  but  the  bitter  ((mtroversv  over 
the  establishment  of  the  .\udit  Hure;iu  of  Marketing  .Services  has 
been  anvihing  but  (ondmiAe  to  progress. 

Foriunateh,  (aim  reasoning  has  jnevailed  Avithin  the  .ABC;  hoard 
ol  directors  and  the  development  ol  a  Avidening  rift  among  the  tnem- 
iKMship  has  been  averted  by  a  decision  to  bring  .AB.MS  activities  to 
a  conclusion  Avithin  the  next  21  months. 

.\t  the  same  time  the  board  Avisely  has  left  the  door  open  to  ex¬ 
panded  activities.  It  Avas  not  the  intention  of  those  opposed  to  .ABMS 
that  the  Bureau  should  close  its  doors  unalterably  to  all  future 
expansion  possibilities  and  the  board  has  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  embrace  and  announce  that  basic  piimiple. 

1  he  crisis  is  over  ami  the  future,  instead  of  being  fraught  Avith 
problems,  is  confronted  onlv  Avith  (>p|M)rtunities  for  the  aclvame- 
meni  and  improAement  of  .\B(;  services  foi  the  benefit  of  all  its 
meiidK'is. 
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times  neither  should  they  be  singled  out 
as  special  targets. 

If  freedom  of  the  press  goes  down  before 
the  clubs  of  police  or  mobsters,  or  before 
the  more  subtle  attacks  of  other  groups, 
all  liberties  will  be  lost  to  the  people  of 
our  nation.  Tyranny  thrives  where  dark¬ 
ness  prevails, 

1  believe  the  communications  media  can 
do  much  to  stop  these  attacks  on  all  our 
freedoms.  I  suggest  the  following  program: 

1.  Whenever  a  newsman  is  attacked  by 
a  policeman,  the  responsible  governmental 
body  should  be  taken  to  court,  either 
through  a  suit  fur  civil  damages  or  other 
action.  The  policeman  as  an  individual 
should  also  be  sued  for  damages.  The 
pocketbook  nerve  is  a  sensitive  one  and 
a  few  successful  suits  would  be  a  real 
deterrent.  Even  unsuccessful  suits  would 
at  least  provide  a  forum  for  teaching  how 
these  attacks  menace  the  nation,  not  just 
an  individual  or  special  group. 

2.  In  those  instances  where  police 
violence  is  seen  to  stem  from  the  attitudes 
and  instructions  of  elected  officials,  I  be¬ 
lieve  members  of  the  communications 
media  should  establish  political  action 
committees  to  work  for  the  defeat  at  the 
polls  of  such  officials,  regardless  of  indi¬ 
vidual  political  affiliations.  A  few'  defeats 
at  the  polls  would  also  curb  power  drunk 
officials,  who  forget  they  are  public  serv¬ 
ants,  not  masters. 

3.  I  believe,  too,  that  members  of  mobs 
and  rioters,  and  in  some  instances  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong,  should 
also  be  brought  to  court  if  they  attack 
newsmen. 

■1.  Industries  that  specialize  in  present¬ 
ing  public  information  are  uniquely  qual¬ 
ified  to  educate  all  groups  of  persons 
likely  to  he  engaged  in  demonstrations 
and  riots  in  the  importance  to  them  and  to 
their  caiise  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Don’t 
wait  until  a  demonstration  is  in  progress. 
l>et  up  committees  now  and  ask  permission 
to  speak  to  such  groups  on  the  meaning  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  Although  this  may 
not  he  one  hundred  percent  effective,  I 
believe  it  will  help. 

S.  The  communications  media  might 
well  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  a 
Committee  for  Defense  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press  which  citizens  representing  all  re¬ 
sponsible  segments  of  our  society  would 
be  invited  to  join.  Personally,  I  would  be 
honored  to  contribute  to  such  a  cause. 

(Mrs.)  Mary  Sparco 

Elsmere,  N.  Y. 


letters 


served  their  purpose”  (that  may  not  be  a 
direct  quote,  but  it’s  a  reasonable  para¬ 
phrase). 

What  utter  hogwash! 

First  of  all.  .\merican  newspaper  typog¬ 
raphy  has  improved,  but  not  all  that  much, 
and  the  majority  of  papers  in  this  country 
constitute  typographical  junkheaps. 

Secondly — and  this  is  what  made  me 
laugh  so  hard — anyone  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  typography  knows  that  over 
the  years  the  Ayer  .Awards  were  handed 
out  i»v  people  whose  ideas  on  the  subject 
were  formed  when  Hearst  and  Pulitzer 
were  fighting  the  Spanish-.American  Cir¬ 
culation  War.  As  a  result,  the  awards 
invariably  went  to  papers  that  followed 
this  formula: 

1.  Tombstone  numerous  heads  side  by 
side — same  size,  same  typeface. 

2.  Make  sure  your  nameplate  is  in  Old 
English. 

3.  .'set  the  majority  of  your  heads  all¬ 
cap;-. 

k  I  se  gray,  medium-weight  heads. 

5.  I'se  old  typefaces  like  Caslon  and 
(..oudy. 

6.  Don't  use  more  than  one  picture  on 
Page  One — and  above  all.  don't  use  any 
below  the  bild. 

7.  Don’t  let  your  banner  run  bigger 
than  36-point,  and  keep  all  other  Page  One 
head>  30-point  or  smaller. 

8.  I’se  balanced  makeup  ou  Page  One. 
To  make  it  easy  on  yourself,  subscribe  to 
the  \ew  York  Times  and  emulate  it. 

Hundreds  of  editors  were  thus  con¬ 
fused  into  thinking  that  this  was  the  way 
to  make  up  a  newspaper,  and  they 
followed  typographic  practices  dating 
hack  two  generations,  hoping  to  win  that 
.Ayer  Cup. 

The  Ayer  Awards  were  a  joke.  They  did 
a  considerable  disservice  to  .American 
journalism,  and  whatever  the  reason  they 
have  been  withdrawn,  it  is  a  good  thing. 
Now  if  we  all  pay  attention  to  Howard 
Taylor  and  Ed  .Arnold,  we  can  move  ahead 
on  the  typographic  front. 

T<)  the  -Ayer  Cup,  then — no  ave,  but  a 
loud  t  ale. 


Is  t)iis  the  democracy  we  fight  for?’ 

LITTLE,  Nashville  Tennessean 


paper,  and  if  possible,  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  teen  editors. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reaffirm  that  “jour¬ 
nalists  are  the  most  generous  human  be¬ 
ings”. 

Richard  M.  Card.ner 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

The  Elheron  (N.J.)  Herald 


INDIVIDU.4L  DECISION 

Discussions  such  as  your  -Aug.  31  W  eekly 
Editor  article  on  “Unpleasant  Pictures" 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  a  weekly  edi- 
t(»r’s  understanding  of  his  responsibilities. 
It  was  a  very  frank  treatment  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  subject.  You  left  no  doubt  where  you 
stand  on  the  subject,  but  you  did  not  sup¬ 
press  the  other  viewpoints.  Personally,  I 
agree  the  two  photos  in  the  question 
should  have  been  published,  but  1  do  not 
feel  there  can  be  a  black  or  white  policy 
for  unpleasant  pictures.  Each  individual 
picture,  I  think,  must  be  an  individual 
decision. 

Frku  D.  Behringer 

Editorial  Director 
Montgomery  Publishing  Company 
Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


Short  Takes 


Plymouth’s  Road  Runner  series  will 
include  a  convertible,  as  VA'ell  as  hardtop 
and  couple  this  year. — Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer. 


As  the  film  ended,  cheering  Democratic 
convention  delegates  began  singing,  “The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republican.” — Port 
Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item. 


Executive  Editor, 
.^an  Jose  Sunpapers, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


Robert  .A.  Ji  ran 


While  the  highvA’ay  people  are  on  this 
street,  please  save  the  sidewalks  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  liquor 
store — The  Edgefield  (S.C.)  Advertiser. 


PROTECTION 


The  Maryland  Governor  has  taken  a 
harder  line  in  denouncing  “Yippies  and 
Hippies”  and  has  spoken  out  on  the 
disturbances  in  Chicago,  whereas  Mr. 
Nixon  has  refrained  from  faking  a  posi¬ 
tion. — Baltimore  Sun. 
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New  York  is  where  there’s  more.  More  opportunity  to  sell  advertis¬ 
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‘No  holds  barred’ 

ABC  board  ok’s  expansion; 
after  disbanding  ABMS 


By  Jerome  Vi  alker  Jr. 

New  Orleans 
The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
adopted  a  resolution  Friday, 
Sept.  13,  at  its  meeting  here  to 
disband  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Marketing  Services  affiliate. 

The  resolution,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  27  of  the  28  direc¬ 
tors  present  at  the  meeting, 
stipulates  that  ABMS  “perma¬ 
nently  surrender  its  charter”  on 
Sept.  13,  1970.  The  resolution 
also  calls  for  a  moratorium  on 
any  expansion  of  ABMS  activi¬ 
ties,  and  that  “ABMS  concen¬ 


trate  exclusively  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  twenty-four 
months  on  fulfilling  all  con¬ 
tracts  and  moral  obligations 
which  it  has  incurred  and  not 
yet  carried  out.” 

The  resolution  failed  to  pass 
unanimously  when  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  division  director 
chose  to  abstain  from  casting 
a  vote.  Immediately  after  the 
resolution  was  passed,  it  was 
sent  to  the  ABMS  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  who  agreed  to  concur 
with  the  parent  board’s  action. 

The  ABMS  affiliate  was 


formed  a  little  over  two  years 
ago  to  provide  .\BC-type  ser\'- 
ice  to  other  than  print  media 
circulation.  Its  purpose  was  to 
establish  a  standard  and  services 
for  the  verification  of  trade  show 
attendance,  direct  mail  lists  and 
Canadian  outdoor  advertising 
traffic  counts.  Many  members, 
particularly  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  felt  that  the  ABMS  pro¬ 
vided  an  open  door  to  the  audit¬ 
ing  of  free  circulation  publica¬ 
tions.  Thus  a  controversy  has 
raged  since  l)efore  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1966. 

Coupled  with  this  action,  a 
second  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  (28-0)  by  the  board 
of  .\BC,  which  calls  for  ABC  to 
“aggressively  investigate  im¬ 
portant  new  projects  in  order 
to  expand  the  Bureau’s  services 
to  areas  of  advertising  and 
marketing  information  which, 
though  auditable,  are  not  cur¬ 
rently  served  by  ABC.” 

According  to  a  spokesman  for 
ABC,  this  “no  holds  barred” 
resolution  was  authored  by  L. 
W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  Tribune,  a  board  member, 
who  has  led  the  successful  fight 
to  disband  ABMS. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  board 


Wallace  to  appear 
at  UPI  conference 


Washington 
Nationally  known  speakers 
and  panels  on  major  problems 
facing  both  the  nation  and  the 
newspaper  industry’  highlight 
the  program  for  the  1968 
United  Press  International  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  Conference 
scheduled  here  for  Oct.  7-8. 


retiring  British  ambassador.  Sir 
Patrick  Dean,  and  special  tours 
of  two  famous  Washington 
mansions,  Decatur  House  and 
Blair  House.  These  events  have 
l)een  timed  so  that  the  women 
who  wish  to  hear  important  na¬ 
tional  figures  address  the  UPI 
conference  may  do  so. 


September  21,  1968 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


of  directors  through  its  policy 
committee  shall  “aggressively 
investigate  impoi-tant  new  proj¬ 
ects  in  order  to  expand  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  ser\'ices  to  areas  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  infor¬ 
mation  which,  though  auditable, 
are  not  currently  sen’ed  by 
ABC.” 

This  resolution  which  brings 
ABC  directly  into  the  market¬ 
ing  services  area,  in  addition  to 
its  circulation  auditing  func¬ 
tions,  sets  up  procedures  for  con¬ 
sidering  such  new  services. 

The  resolution  states  that, 

“In  any  instance  where  a  spe¬ 
cific  project  may  involve  a  sig¬ 
nificant  change  in  the  eligibil¬ 
ity  rules  for  membership” — by 
charter,  ABC  is  authorized  only 
to  provide  service  to  member 
companies — the  project  must 
first  be  approved  by  the  ABC 
board’s  policy  committee,  then 
by  the  full  ABC  board,  and 
finally,  “upon  endorsement  by 
the  board,  the  matter  shall  be 
then  referred  for  action  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members, 
or  to  a  special  meeting  of  the 
members  for  that  purpose.” 

By  special  note,  the  resolution 
in  no  way  interferes  with  or 
takes  from  the  ABC  board  any 
existing  rights  or  responsibili¬ 
ties  including  that  which  gives 
it  final  responsibility  for  all 
ABC  actions. 


B  Advance  registrations  indi¬ 
cate  that  more  than  350  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  wives  will  at- 

Itend  the  two-day  conference  at 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

Norman  A.  Cafarell,  UPI’s 

■  Eastern  Division  manager,  the 

conference  chairman,  said  speak¬ 
ing  invitations  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  former  Gov.  George  C. 
j  Wallace  of  Alabama;  Dr. 

George  E.  Mueller,  associate  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Manned  Space 
Flight,  NASA;  Dr.  John  P. 
j  Spiegel,  director  of  the  Lemberg 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
J  lence,  Brandeis  University;  and 

!  Dr.  George  Gallup,  chairman  of 

1  the  American  Institute  of  Public 

Opinion. 

Acceptances  are  expected 
shortly  from  other  prominent 
individuals  who  have  been  in- 
[  vited  to  address  the  conference. 

I  For  the  ladies  there  will  be 
a  reception  and  tea  at  the  Brit- 
t  ish  Embassy  as  the  guest  of 

I  Lady  Patricia  Dean,  wife  of  the 

EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER 


Working  Sessions 

There  will  be  four  working 
sessions  during  the  two-day  con¬ 
ference,  with  various  authorities 
participating  in  panel  meetings 
that  will  examine,  among  other 
issues,  a  pre-election  look  at 
post-election  trends;  political 
polltaking,  and  the  changing 
trends  in  the  design  and  content 
of  newspapers  and  the  reporting 
of  the  news. 

Tom  Boardman,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  first  working 
session,  featuring  a  pre-election 
briefing  on  the  probable  post¬ 
election  trends  and  policies  by 
a  panel  of  UPI’s  top  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents.  They  will  be 
introduced  by  Julius  Frandsen, 
UPI  vicepresident  and  Washing¬ 
ton  manager,  and  will  include 
Merriman  Smith,  White  House; 
Stewart  Hensley,  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  Donald  May,  Pentagon; 
Louis  Cassels,  racial  matters; 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Text  of  resolution 

EXPANSION  OF  SERVICES 

Whereas,  all  divisions  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations — ad¬ 
vertisers,  advertising  agencies  and  publishers — are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  w’ith  continuing  progress  toward  even  greater  service  to 
its  members  and  to  the  advertising  industry’  as  a  whole. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  through 
its  Policy  committee  shall  aggressively  investigate  important  new 
projects  in  order  to  expand  the  Bureau’s  services  to  areas  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  information  which,  though  auditable,  are 
not  currently  ser\’ed  by  ABC,  provided  however  that,  in  any  in¬ 
stance  where  a  specific  project  may  involve  a  significant  change 
in  the  eligibility  rules  for  membership,  the  following  procedure 
shall  apply: 

A.  The  Policy  committee  having  reached  a  favorable  decision 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  said  proposal  shall  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Board  for  decision  as  to  its  feasibility  and 
desirability. 

B.  Upon  endorsement  by  the  Board,  the  matter  shall  be  then 
referred  for  action  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members, 
or  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  called  for  that 
purpose. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution  shall  in  no  manner  or 
degi'ee  interfere  with  or  take  from  the  Board  of  Directors  any  of 
its  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges  or  responsibilities  as  granted 
under  the  Charter  and  Bylaws. 
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Two  producers  raise 
Newsprint  price  $5 


A  $5  per  ton  increase  in  the 
cost  of  newsprint  as  of  Jan.  1 
threatened  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  this  week  but  only  one  ma¬ 
jor  producer,  Price  Paper  Corp., 
had  followed  the  lead  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Sales  Co.  in 
making  such  an  announcement 
up  to  the  time  E&P  went  to 
press  Thursday  afternoon. 

International  and  Price  both 
produce  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  newsprint  per  year, 
repre.senting  together  about  15 
))ercent  of  total  North  American 
production. 

Most  of  the  other  major  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
either  had  “no  comment”  about 
their  plans  or  stated  they  are 
seriously  studying  what  to  do. 
Because  of  the  existence  of  a 
!tO-day  clause  in  major  contracts 
it  is  certain  that  all  will  make 
decisions  prior  to  Sept.  30. 

International  Paper  Sales 
Company,  agency  for  IP  mills  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  an¬ 
nounced  on  Monday,  Sept.  Ifi, 
that  the  price  F.O.B.  New  York 
would  l)e  .$147  per  ton  beginning 
Jan.  1.  It  cited  “mounting  pulp- 


wood  and  manufacturing  costs, 
including  recent  boosts  in  wages 
and  fringe  costs”  as  the  main 
reasons  for  the  increase. 

I.  H.  Peck,  president  of 
Canadian  IP  of  which  the  sales 
company  is  a  subsidiarj’,  said 
that  newsprint  price  increases 
over  the  past  few  years  “fall 
far  short  of  the  additional  costs 
which  our  mills  have  lieen  forced 
to  absorb.  During  this  period 
large  capital  expenditures  have 
been  made  to  help  offset  rising 
costs  in  both  mills  and  wood¬ 
lands.” 

Mr.  Peck  said  “this  current 
price  adjustment  of  33*2  percent 
and  the  others  since  March 
1057,  total  only  10  percent  in 
more  than  11  years  which  is  less 
than  one  percent  per  year.” 

Wickcliffe  B.  Moore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Price  Paper  Corp.,  made 
his  announcement  of  a  similar 
$5  per  ton  increase  on  Sept. 
19.  He  told  E&P  the  increase 
“will  not  recoup  all  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  for  labor  and  trans- 
po'-t.Ttion  absorbed  recently.” 

This  would  be  the  third  price 
increase  in  the  last  two  and  a 


Stereotypers  may  merge 
with  pressmen’s  union 


Palo  .\lto,  Calif. 

Delegates  to  the  International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers 
Union  (IS&EU)  65th  annual 
convention  here  have  voted  to 
seek  member  approval  for 
merger  with  the  larger  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and 
.4ssi.stants  Union  (IPP&AU). 

The  vote  came  at  the  end  of 
a  week  long  convention  which 
also  .saw  bids  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
(ITU)  and  the  Lithographers 
and  Photoengravers  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  (L&PTU)  for 
merger  with  the  IS&EU. 

IS&EU  members  must  still 
approve  the  merger  proposal. 

The  decision  to  seek  merger 
with  a  larger  union  comes  in  the 
face  of  increasing  automation  in 
the  graphic  arts  field.  IS&EU 
officials  said  a  merger  of  graph¬ 
ic  arts  unions  would  lessen 
inter-union  battles  over  juris¬ 
diction  rights  and  improve  their 
positions  with  publishers. 

Should  IS&EU  meml)ers  give 
approval  to  the  merger  a  joint 
convention  of  the  IS&EU  and 
the  IPP&.4U  would  be  called  to 
settle  terms  of  the  merger. 
Meml>ers  of  both  unions  would 


th"n  have  to  apnrove  the  terms. 

During  the  five  day  conven- 
tioji  Ray  Boland,  paperhandlers’ 
vicepresident  of  the  IPP&AU, 
called  for  a  merger  of  all  five 
maior  graphic  arts  unions.  He 
said  an  IS&EU-IPP&AU  mar¬ 
riage  would  l)e  a  big  step  in  that 
direction. 

Without  such  a  merger  Bo¬ 
land  said  conglomerate  publish¬ 
ing  firms  would  “pick  off” 
graphic  arts  unions  one  at  a 
time. 

He  said  the  working  man  “has 
only  one  natural  enemy — the 
employer.” 

The  unions  Boland  urged 
merger  of  are  the  IS&EU,  the 
IPP&AU,  the  ITU,  the  L&PIU, 
and  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Bookbinders. 

IS&EU  delegates  debated  the 
merger  proposal  along  with  a 
rival  plan  to  merge  with  the 
L&PIU,  for  two  full  days.  Dele¬ 
gates  who  had  backed  a  merger 
with  the  L&PIU  withdrew  their 
))roposal  after  the  decision  was 
made  to  seek  merger  with  the 
IPP&AU. 

The  IS&EU  had  investigated 
merger  with  the  L&PIU  last 
year. 


half  years.  A  $5  per  ton  in¬ 
crease  in  June  of  1966  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  announcement  of 
another  $10  increase  early  in 
1967.  Because  of  vigorous  pub¬ 
lisher  protests  the  increase  set¬ 
tled  down  to  a  $3  per  ton  in¬ 
crease  at  mid-1967. 

There  has  been  a  $5  differen¬ 
tial  in  the  price  of  the  West 
Coast  producers  whose  prevail¬ 
ing  price  has  been  $137  while 
the  New  York  price  was  $142. 

Contrary  to  published  reports 
of  a  shortage  of  supply,  news- 
nrint  manufacturers  agree  there 
is  an  over-abundance  of  produc¬ 
tion  amounting  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons. 

• 

Canadian  paper  mills, 
nnions  near  settlement 

.Montreal,  Canada 

Paper  company  and  labor 
union  officials  report  that  only 
a  few  “trouble  spots”  remain 
to  l)e  settled  in  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  that  threatened  last 
June  and  plunge  the  Canadian 
paper  industry  into  a  general 
strike. 

A  prime  trouble  center  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Iroquois  Falls 
newsprint  mill  of  the  ,4bitibi 
Provincial  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  but 
differences  at  four  mills  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  where 
a  strike  thieat  lingered  through 
the  summer,  have  l)een  com- 
l)romised. 

James  Buchanan,  vicepiesi- 
dent  and  Canadian  regional  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  Papermak- 
ers  &  Paperworkers  Union,  rep¬ 
resenting  12,000  workers  in 
Canadian  mills,  said  agreements 
at  major  plants  had  lx»en 
reached  and  were  being  nego¬ 
tiated  in  other  areas,  including 
Newfoundland. 

“We  are  l)eginning  to  breathe 
again,”  he  said. 

Louis  H.  Lorrain,  Canadian 
director  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sulphate 
&  Paper  Mill  Workers,  repre¬ 
senting  some  45,000  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  was  concluding  negotia¬ 
tions  involving  some  six  Quebec 
and  Nova  Scotia  newsprint  mills, 
where  a  weekly  pay  system  is 
l)eing  substituted  for  an  hourly 
wage.  A  general  3.5-cent  hourly 
increase  has  been  accorded  in 
a  two-stage,  two-year  contract. 


Pearson  joins  Flint 

Ernest  Pearson  has  joined  the 
Flint  Ink  Corporation  as  New 
England  representative.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Providence,  R.I.,  he  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  printing 
equipment  industry  in  a  sales 
capacity  for  the  past  10  years. 
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L.  A.  NLRB 
dismisses 
union  charge 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Director  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Regional  Office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  dismissed  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  charges  filed  by  six  unions 
against  the  Hearst  Corporation, 
publisher  of  the  Los  ,\ngeles 
Herald  -  Examiner,  where  a 
strike  tiegan  last  Decemlier. 

The  unions  have  appealed  to 
the  NLRB  general  counsel  and 
hav'e  been  advised  they  will  get 
a  “de  novo”  review  of  the  record. 
The  general  counsel  is  em¬ 
powered  to  affirm,  modify  or  re¬ 
verse  the  decision  of  a  regional 
director. 

The  unions  involved  are  the 
Los  .Angeles  Newspaper  Guild, 
Local  69;  the  Stereotypers  Un¬ 
ion,  Local  .58;  the  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Union,  L(Kal  18;  the  Pa¬ 
per  Handlers  Union,  Local  3; 
the  Mailer’s  Union,  Local  9; 
and  the  Typographical  Union, 
Local  174. 

The  basic  unfair  jiractice 
charge  filed  by  the  Guild,  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  American  Newsjiaper 
Guild,  was  that  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  had  refused  to  bargain 
with  the  union  in  good  faith. 
This  was  crucial  to  the  strike 
since  a  finding  of  failure  to  bar¬ 
gain  in  good  faith  would  have 
sustained  the  unfair  practice 
charge. 

Ralph  E.  Kennedy,  the  NLRB 
Regional  Director,  found  that 
the  strike  was  economic  and  re¬ 
jected  the  unfair  labor  jiractice 
charge.  Unless  overturned  on 
appeal,  Kennedy’s  ruling  will 
permit  the  Herald-Examiner  to 
replace  the  striking  employees. 

Charges  filed  by  the  mechan¬ 
ical  unions  also  involved  good 
faith  in  bargaining  and  were 
rejected  on  the  same  grounds 
as  in  the  Guild  case.  There  were 
other  contentions,  however,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  charges  by  the  stereo¬ 
typers  that  their  memliers  had 
been  locked  out,  and  that  the 
Herald-Examiner  had  made  uni¬ 
lateral  changes  in  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  violation  of  contract. 

On  the  issue  of  a  lockout,  the 
regional  director  ruled  that  the 
work  suspension  at  the  Herald- 
Examiner  was  a  strike  and  not 
a  lockout.  Strikes  are  not  listed 
under  unfair  labor  practices. 

A  lingering  doubt  involved 
the  disposition  of  charges  lodged 
by  the  Lithographer’s  Union, 
involving  unfair  labor  practices. 
A  Hearst  official  said,  however, 
it  was  his  understanding  that 
the  Lithographers  had  with¬ 
drawn  their  charges. 
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Concern  voiced  over  loopholes 

House  hearings  begin 
on  failing  newspaper  bill 


Washington 

The  battle  to  protect  joint 
operating  agreements  between 
newsi)apers  moved  to  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol  this  week 
when  House  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  opened  hearings  on  the 
Newspajjer  Preservation  Act, 
originally  known,  when  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate,  as  the  Fail¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  joint  operations 
where  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
agieement  was  in  danger  of 
financial  failure  and  to  protect 
future  joint  arrangements  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  economic  necessity 
from  attack  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  as  violative  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  There  are  22 
such  agreements,  now  in  effect. 

Questions  asked  by  members 
of  the  committee,  of  which  Rep. 
Kmanual  Celler  of  New  York  is 
chairman,  indicated  concern  not 
so  much  about  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  but  whether  the 
bills  as  worded  might  leave 
loopholes  that  could  defeat  the 
purposes.  Despite  assurances 
of  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
that  it  would  not  countenance 
predatory  or  anti-competitive 
practices  but  would  preser\’e  in¬ 
dependent  editorial  voices  which 
might  be  stifled  should  one 
newspaper  fail  and  go  out  of 
business,  several  meml)ers  of 
the  committee,  including  one 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  measure  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  voiced  skepticism. 

Utmost  Caution 

In  an  opening  statement. 
Chairman  Celler  said  that  the 
committee  intends  to  “proceed 
with  utmost  caution”  into  the 
question  of  whether  joint  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  exempted  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  He  said  it 
“intends  to  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  in  its  examination  of 
these  proposals,”  and  will  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  record  of 
twenty-two  days  of  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  S1312,  as  the  bill  is 
labelled  in  the  Senate.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Subcommittee  has  still  to 
complete  executive  sessions  and 
report  to  the  Senate. 

“The  antitrust  laws  embody 
concepts  and  principles  which 


have  long  been  considered  to  be 
the  bedrock  of  our  economic  in¬ 
stitutions,”  Chairman  Celler 
said.  “Piecemeal  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  particular 
industries,  have  been  given  re¬ 
luctantly  after  there  has  been 
clear  showing  of  overriding 
need.  In  those  instances  when 
Congress  has  goven  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
particular  industries,  invariably 
some  foiTn  of  regulation  has 
been  substituted  to  obtain  for 
the  public  those  benefits  that,  in 
absence  of  exemption,  competi¬ 
tion  could  l)e  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
vide,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
anyone  would  want  regulation 
of  the  newspaper  business.  If 
such  regulation,  indeed,  were 
found  to  be  necessary,  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  are  presented  by 
the  requirement  in  the  first 


amentlment  to  the  Constitution 
that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press.” 

15  Identical  Bills 

Fifteen  identical  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House 
but  the  one  upon  which  the 
hearings  were  based  is  H.R. 
19123,  introduced  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Ed  Edmondson  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  for  himself  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Tom  Steed  and  Page 
Belcher  of  Oklahoma,  Spark 
Matsunaga  of  Hawaii,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin. 
(Kastenmeier  is  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.) 

Congressman  Edmondson  was 
the  kick-off  witness.  He  pointed 
out  that  under  present  anti¬ 
trust  laws  a  failing  newspaper 
could  merge  with  a  competitor 
without  incurring  antitrust 


penalties  but  a  joint  operating 
arrangement  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  H.R.  19123,  he 
said,  “would  correct  a  basic 
anomaly  in  the  law.” 

Newspapers  he  asserted,  could 
“merge  all  of  their  commercial 
functions,  including  printing, 
advertising  and  circulation 
without  impropriety  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  antitrust  laws  but 
if  two  separate  newspapers  op¬ 
erated  the  same  functions  un¬ 
der  a  joint  agreement  while 
maintaining  separate  editorial 
and  news  departments  they 
were  technically  in  violation  per 
se  of  the  antitimst  laws.  This 
was  the  decision  of  a  Federal 
Court  in  the  Tucson  case,  also 
reported  in  this  issue  of  Editor 
&  Pl’BLISHER. 

“Why  should  the  antitrust 
law's — intended  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  competition  be  used 
as  an  instrument  to  destroy 
competition  in  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  all  general  interests, 
the  dissemination  of  new’s  and 
editorial  opinion?”  Edmondson 
asked.  That  w’here  the  public 
intere.st  in  a  free  and  varied 
press  runs  afoul  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  not  the  spirit  or  in¬ 
tent  of  the  antitnist  laws  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  take 
corrective  action.  It  is  more 
{Continued  on  pnqe  47) 


Justice  Dept,  asks  High  Court 
to  rule  in  Tucson  anti-trust  case 


Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice  has 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  af¬ 
firm  a  lower  court  judgment 
that  the  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  and  the  Tucson  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen  violated  the  antitrust  laws. 
It  would  also  have  the  high  court 
rule  that  the  lower  court  order 
that  the  Citizen  divest  itself  of 
ownership  of  the  Star  w’as  an 
appropriate  remedy  under  the 
“broad  discretion”  of  the  lower 
court  and  affirm  it. 

In  a  brief  signed  by  Er^vin 
Griswold,  the  Solicitor  General, 
and  Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  head 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  the 
Justice  Department  proclaimed 
that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt 
“that  the  established  principles 
of  the  Sherman  .4ct  are  fully  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  activities  of  news¬ 
papers.”  It  charged  that  the  ac¬ 
quisition  by  the  Citizen  of  the 
Star  was  a  monopolistic  deal  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  out  comnetition. 

The  United  States  District 
Court  for  Arizona  ruled  that  the 
1940  joint  operating  agreement 
between  the  Citizen  and  the  Star 
provided  for  price-fixing,  profit¬ 


pooling  and  market  allocation  in 
V'iolation  of  Section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  that  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Star  by  the  Citizen 
in  1965  was  the  outcome  of  a 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  the 
daily  newspaper  business  in  Tuc¬ 
son  in  violation  of  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
strongly  supports  the  ruling  of 
the  Arizona  court  that  in  1940, 
when  the  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  was  negotiated,  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  despite  losses,  was  not  on 
the  verge  of  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  nor  was  it  probable  that  it 
would  have  done  so  had  the 
agreement  not  been  consum¬ 
mated.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  this  disposes  of 
the  “failing  newspaper”  defense 
of  the  Tucson  newspapers. 

^Business  necessity' 

The  Department  goes  further, 
however,  and  tells  the  Supreme 
Court  that  “claims  of  a  business 
necessity  cannot  justify  per  se 
violations  of  the  Sherman  .Act.” 

The  Arizona  Court  did  not 
rule  out  provisions  of  joint  op¬ 


erating  agreements  that  relate 
to  production  and  distribution 
and  the  Justice  Department  did 
not  find  such  activities,  entered 
into  for  reasons  of  economy,  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  provisions  invalidated  by 
the  the  Arizona  judge  were 
price-fixing,  profit-pooling  and 
market  allocation  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  asks  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  outlaw  them  as 
well. 

“This  Court  has  repeatedly 
held  that  agreements  between 
competitors  which  embody  per 
se  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  claim 
that  they  are  necesary  to  relieve 
the  parties  from  the  effect  of 
vigorous  competition,”  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department’s  brief  stated. 

“Price-fixing  agreements  be¬ 
tween  competitors  are  deemed 
unlawful  per  se  principally  be¬ 
cause  they  commonly  serve  no 
purpose  except  the  elimination  of 
competition.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  permit  a  price  fixing 
agreement  when  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  agreement  for 
joint  operations  than  there  is  to 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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ph(>t<m;raphers  back  polk:e 

Mayor  Daley’s  version 

of  confrontation  aired 


Ry  Don  Maley 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley’s 
version  of  confrontations  l)e- 
tween  the  Chica/fo  police  and 
demonstrators  during  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention 
stressed  provocations  by  the 
demonstrators  in  a  one-hour 
television  program  aired  na¬ 
tionally  Sunday,  Sept.  1.5.  The 
city  of  Chicago  commissioned  the 
program. 

A  spokesman  for  WGN,  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  aides  of  Mayor  Da¬ 
ley  and  the  staff  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  Henry  T.  Ushijima,  put 
the  film  together,  said  142  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  more  than 
1,0(10  radio  stations  had  broad¬ 
cast  the  program.  The  three  ma¬ 
jor  networks  had  rejected  Mayor 
Daley’s  request  for  free  prime 
time  to  show  it,  but  WGN  said 
100  network  affiliates  were 
among  the  stations  offering  it. 

The  Mayor  sought  the  time  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  portrayal  of  the 
confrontation  by  the  networks 
during  the  convention  Aug.  26- 
29  unfairly  stressed  police  club¬ 
bings  of  demonstrators,  bystand¬ 
ers  and  newsmen. 

Frank  Bal)cock,  Chicago  tv  an¬ 
nouncer  who  narrated  the  film, 
explained  during  a  showing  of 
brief  scenes  of  clubbings  outside 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  on  Aug. 
28  that  when  this  major  “mo¬ 
ment  of  confrontation’’  arrived 
it  “could  not  lie  avoided.” 

A  national  viewing  audience 
had  seen,  during  the  conven¬ 
tion,  repeated  scenes  of  violence 
as  police  clubl)ed  to  the  ground 
people  standing  in  a  crowd  of 
thousands  near  the  Hilton,  head- 
((uarters  hotel  for  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  and  many  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention. 

Bal)cock  explained  that  the 
mission  of  the  police  had  l)een 
to  protcH't  the  hotel  and  its  guests 
and  to  keep  the  street  clear. 

Previously  demonstrators  and 
scores  of  eyewitnesses  reported 
that  the  police  charged  in  a 
phalanx  down  Ball)o  st.,  to 
Michigan  ave.,  advancing  into 
the  crowd  with  clubs  swinging. 

Milling  Crowds 

In  scenes  of  this  and  other 
demonstrations,  the  Daley  ver¬ 
sion  showed  pictures  of  a  mill¬ 
ing,  shouting  crowd  full  of 
bearded  demonstrators. 

Defiant  chants  of  “Hell  no,  we 
won’t  go!”  and  “Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi 
Minh”  could  b:'  heard  in  some 


segments.  There  were  shots  of 
missiles  flying  through  the  air 
toward  police  lines. 

After  the  violence,  the  film 
showed  a  table  laden  with 
“wea')ons”  the  police  said  they 
had  found  in  the  streets.  Police 
Commander  James  J.  Riordan 
pointed  out  bricks,  broken  glass, 
a  Molotov  cocktail,  flattened  l)eer 
cans,  rocks,  pieces  of  concrete 
and  broken  slats  from  park 
l>enches.  He  said  they  had  l)een 
thrown  at  police  cars  and  offi¬ 
cers. 

He  held  up  a  baseball  bat  in- 
.scrilied  “Cops  are  pigs”  and  a 
pickax  handle  he  said  was  “ob¬ 
viously”  intended  for  malicious 
use.  He  displayed  razors  and 
knives  he  said  weie  found  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

The  narrator,  commenting 
frequently  during  the  program, 
.said  “no  one  was  killed”  and 
“few  spent  even  a  night  in  the 
hospital.” 

The  production  was  credited 
to  “the  city  of  Chicago,”  with 


acknowledgment  for  contributed 
film  segments  to  the  Police  De¬ 
partment,  the  Illinois  National 
Guard,  UPI  and  several  tv  sta¬ 
tions  and  networks. 

In  general,  the  film  differed 
from  films  shown  during  con¬ 
vention  week  in  that  much  of  it 
was  taken  “behind  the  lines”  of 
the  demon.strators  rather  than 
at  points  of  confrontation  where 
police  clubbings  could  be  seen. 
At  a  special  preview  showing 
given  before  the  film’s  national 
exposure  Mayor  Daley  pro¬ 
nounced  the  program  “good.” 

A.C.L.U.  Kesponds 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  announced  that  Metrome¬ 
dia,  a  network  of  five  stations 
that  was  the  first  to  accept  the 
Daley  plea  for  free  time,  might 
provide  time  for  an  A.C.L.U. 
response  to  Mayor  Daley. 

“There  is  an  accumulated 
mass  of  eyewitness  accounts  and 
films  which  depict  widespread 
police  misconduct  through  the 
week  of  the  convention,”  the  Il¬ 
linois  branch  of  the  organization 


' Everything's  under  control,  sir,  except  all  those  pesky  eyewitnesses' 

MAULDIN,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


said  in  a  statement  to  Chicago¬ 
ans  lalteled  “A  Fault  of  Rea- 
.son.”  It  raised  11  questions  that 
it  said  the  city  had  not  investi¬ 
gated  adequately.  They  includ¬ 
ed: 

•  “Is  there  any  justification 
for  policemen  removing  irlentifi- 
cation  badges  before  using  force 
against  a  crowd  of  demonstra¬ 
tors? 

•  “Do  oral  statements,  how¬ 
ever  insulting  or  obscene,  ever 
justify  a  l)eating  by  the  po¬ 
lice? 

•  “Why  were  so  many  people 
Ireaten  but  not  arrested? 

•  “Why  were  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  and  tv  people  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  special  attack? 

•  “Why  were  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  medical  per.sonnel  attacked 
by  police? 

•  “If  the  city  insists  that  it 
recognized  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly,  why  did  it  re¬ 
peatedly  refuse  to  issue  permits 
for  meetings  and  parades  until 
court  action  was  taken?” 

The  film  offered  partial 
answers  to  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

In  a  filmed  interview.  Patrol¬ 
man  Rol»ert  J.  Garber  said  he 
and  his  partner  had  clublied  a 
group  of  hippies  who  tried  to  tip 
over  their  police  wagon.  He  said 
they  had  called  him  obscene 
names,  took  his  club  and  helmet, 
injured  him,  smashed  his  wagon 
and  fomented  the  battle. 

“Probably  some  innocent  by- 
.standers  were  hurt,”  he  said, 
“but  they  shouldn’t  have  l)een 
there.” 

Robert  Hunter,  a  reporter  for 
Th^  Chicago  Defender,  a  Negro 
newspaper,  said  in  the  film,  “I 
didn’t  like  it  one  bit  that  news¬ 
men  got  hurt,  but  many  of  them 
had  their  credentials  in  their 
I)Ockets  out  of  sight  while  I  wore 
mine  on  the  outside  of  my 
clothes  so  they'  couldn’t  mistake 
me.” 

“The  city  has  lieen  unfairly 
criticized,”  he  added. 

Ushijima  said  film  available 
from  the  credited  sources  was 
supplemented  by  such  interviews 
conducted  by  a  staff  he  hired. 

Idrologicul  Motives 

Much  of  the  Daley  program 
stressed  planning  and  possible 
ideological  motivations  of  the 
demonstrations. 

It  went  back  to  last  Noveml)er 
to  quote  Jerry  Rubin,  l)earded 
leader  of  the  Youth  Interna¬ 
tional  party  (Yippies),  as  call¬ 
ing  for  a  confrontation  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  convention  time.  The  ob¬ 
jectives,  said  the  narrator,  were 
to  disrupt  the  convention,  para¬ 
lyze  the  city  and  disciedit  the 
Government. 

As  typical  shots  of  long¬ 
haired,  milling  youths  appeared 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  assignment:  Miss  America 

Cover  make-up  instead  of  Mace 


her — is  present.  Interviews  and 
pictures  are  approved  for  any 
time  at  the  convenience  of  con¬ 
testants  and  hostesses,  provid¬ 
ing  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
working  .schedule  set  up. 

Hostesses  can  discontinue  in- 


By  Joe  W.  Walker 

With,  political  conventions,  ivavs  and  riots  dominating 
the  neivs  in  the  past  few  weeks  almost  overshadowed 
was  the  coverage  of  the  anmuil  Miss  America  Pageant 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  a  major  early  September  news 
story  for  more  than  four  decades.  Below  is  an  inside  look 
of  what  happens  when  reporters  face  make-up  instead 
of  Mace,  bathing  suits  instead  of  battles,  decolletage  in¬ 
stead  of  demonstrations. 


terviews  which  may  reflect  un¬ 
favorably  upon  contestants  or 
the  Pasfeant  or  cause  personal 
see  that  press,  radio  and  tv  per-  distress.  The  press  is  not  per¬ 
sonnel  are  afforded  all  oppor-  mitted  in  hotel  or  motel  rooms 
tunity  to  get  their  stories,  and  of  contestants,  and  telephone  in¬ 
pictures,  nevertheless  the  Pag-  terviews  are  banned.  Exception 
eant  since  its  reorganization  has  is  made  where  a  long  distance 
taken  every  precaution  to  have  phone  interview  is  sought,  pro- 
the  contestants  projected  in  the  viding  a  hostess  is  present, 
best  of  tastes,  and  to  avert  any 

possible  scandal.  Cheesecake 


Atlantic  City 

The  assignment  to  cover  a 
Miss  America  Pageant  is  one 
eagerly  sought  because  it  just 
can’t  help  but  appeal  to  anyone 
in  the  communications  media. 
More  than  a  week  in  summer¬ 
time  .\tlantic  City,  queen  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  resorts,  describ¬ 
ing  the  various  contests,  etc., 
having  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  a  new  Miss  America;  greet¬ 
ing  fellow  workers  from  most 
of  the  states;  and,  when  the 
day’s  work  is  done,  relaxing 
and  enjoying  the  nightly  Pag¬ 
eant  parties  (no  beauties  al¬ 
lowed)  at  City  Press  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Who  can  resist  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  girl-watching  the  50 
beauties  from  each  state  as  they 
smile,  beguile,  preen  and 
flounce  in  evening  gowns,  street 
clothes,  swim  suits,  and  show 
biz  costumes  working  to  gain 
the  coveted  title?  No  riots,  no 
pushing  around,  just  a  week 
spent  with  nice  people,  most  of 
whom  go  out  of  their  way  to 
help  you  do  your  story. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the 
Pageant  was  young,  most  out- 
of-town  reporters  came  in  look¬ 
ing  for  scandal  angles,  and 


Men  were  taboo,  and  even  the 
fathers  of  the  contestants 
couldn’t  see  their  daughters 
alone,  and  still  can’t.  Also  the 
so-called  franchises,  or  the  right 
to  conduct  a  state  Pageant  con¬ 
test  was  gi’adually  taken  away 
from  such  as  operators  of  thea¬ 
tres,  night  clubs,  fairs,  etc.,  and 
turned  over  to  more  responsible 
groups. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  entered  the  picture  and 
wei-e  determined  the  best  organ¬ 
ization  to  have  a  state  fran¬ 
chise.  Today  most  contests  are 
operated  by  them. 

Result,  the  highest  type  of 
contest  possible  for  this  oldest 
of  all  l)eauty  pageants,  started 
hei’e  in  1921. 

No  Scandals 

Most  responsible  newspaper 
people  are  pleased  with  the 
present  Pageant  format.  It  for- 
stalls  the  chance  of  the  juicy 
scandal  storj',  but  at  the  same 
time  is  presents  the  opportunity 
to  present  to  the  readers  stories 
of  a  contest  involving  50  girls 
selected  from  thousands  of  can¬ 
didates. 

While  every  effort  is  made  to 


When  those  assigned  to  cover 
the  affair  arrive  in  the  resort 
they  visit  the  City  Press  Bureau 
in  Convention  Hall  where  all 
official  Pageant  badges  and 
credentials  are  issued  to  ac¬ 
credited  representatives  with 
the  understanding  they  will 
adhere  to  all  Pageant  rules. 
Mall  Dodson,  for  many  years 
the  resort’s  public  relations 
head,  is  the  final  judge  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  seeking 
credentials  are  bona  fide  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Through  the  years  he 
has  had  the  problem  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  sheep  as  it  were, 
but  today  few  phonies  find  their 
way  into  the  big  hall  with  press 
credentials.  Otherwise  the  press 
ramp  would  be  flooded  with 
sightseers  with  no  spot  left  for 
the  legitimate  workers. 

There  is  no  chance  that,  just 
because  she  is  a  girl,  the  lady 
reporter  can  get  places  and  se¬ 
cure  interviews  denied  her  male 
rival.  Pageant  rules  say  that 
she  is  not  to  be  accorded  any 
sj>ecial  privileges  such  as  visit¬ 
ing  the  girls  in  their  dressing 
rooms,  or  roaming  around  back 
stag:e. 

No  interviews  or  pictures  are 
permitted  unless  a  local  hostess 
— each  girl  has  one  assigned 


To  avert  “cheesecake”,  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  considered  in 
poor  taste  also  are  out,  with  the 
hostess  again  being  present  to 
see  that  this  rule  is  followed  to 
the  letter.  During  Pageant  week 
all  swimsuit  pictures  must  be 
taken  at  the  scheduled  place  and 
time.  They  are  not  allowed  on 
the  beach.  Boardwalk,  or  at  ho¬ 
tel  and  motel  swimming  pools. 

Most  photographers  get  the 
swimsuit  pictures  they  want 
when  the  girls  register,  with  a 
.schedule  set  up  that  afternoon. 
Later  any  art  is  made  during 
rehearsal  breaks  at  Convention 
Hall,  when  interviews  are  also 
in  order. 

Also  contestants  may  be  in¬ 
terviewed  and  pictures  taken  on 
the  stage  after  the  shows  each 
night.  Written  requests  must  be 
made  while  the  shows  are  in 
progress.  Members  of  the  Pag¬ 
eant  press  committee  distribute 
forms  along  Press  row  by  the 
runway  and  later  collect  them 
to  make  the  necessar>'  arrange¬ 
ments.  These  interviews  must 
be  brief,  and  when  a  final  sig¬ 
nal  is  given  the  stage  is  cleared. 

On  Saturday  night  after  the 
crowning  of  the  new’  Miss  Amer¬ 
ica  only  she  and  the  runners- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


sometimes  they  found  them. 
Often,  even  after  the  girls  had 
left  the  resort  their  activities 
provided  l)etter  copy  l)ecause 
they  had  l>een  once  Pageant 
girls. 

All  of  this  disappeared  in 
19;{5  when  Lenora  Slaughter 
took  hold  as  Pageant  executive 
director.  She  instilled  a  rigid 
system  of  chaperonship  which 
resulted  in  a  local  social  matron 
being  assigned  to  each  girl  plus 
the  usual  chaperone  that  girl 
brought  w'ith  her. 


NICE  ASSIGNMENT— Len  Antell, 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
(striped  tie  in  center  of  picture), 
and  Frank  Prenderqast  (extreme 
right),  the  Atlantic  City  Press, 
listen  to  the  new  Miss  America 
tell  of  her  delight  in  winning  the 
nation's  number  one  beauty  and 
talent  contest. 
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^Abused  power  of  the  presti  ’ 

Harry  Karafin  trial  witnesses 
describe  ‘blackmail’  scheme 


around  the  Inquirei-  office  that 
Karafin  would  be  the  subject  of 
a  magazine  article. 

“Karafin  told  me  he  was  in 
deep  trouble,’’  Litman  testified. 

“I  placed  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  Karafin,”  he  said  emo¬ 
tionally,  repeating  “I  would  have 
trusted  him  with  my  life.” 


Philadelphia 

In  29  years  as  a  reporter 
for  The  PhUadelphia  Inquirer, 
Harry  J.  Karafin  covered  many 
news  events  involving  persons 
accu.sed  of  bi-eaking  the  law. 

This  week,  Karafin  sat  in 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  here 
watching  a  trial  in  progress  lie- 
fore  Judge  Rol>ei  t  N.  C.  Nix,  Jr., 
and  a  juiy  of  seven  women  and 
five  men. 

The  courtroom  scene  was  fa¬ 
miliar  to  Karafin,  but  this  time 
there  was  a  difference  IxH’ause  he 
was  the  defendant. 

Karafin,  52,  was  fired  by  the 
Inquino*  in  March  of  19<)7  on 
charges  of  using  his  position  as 
an  investigative  reporter  to  con¬ 
duct  a  shakedown  racket.  The 
newspapers  alleged  that  he  had 
accepted  money  in  return  for 
suppressing  unfavorable  news. 

Subsetiuently  he  wrs  arrested 
and  indicted  on  2(»5  counts  al¬ 
leging  blackmail  and  corrujit  so¬ 
licitation  by  an  employee.  On 
Sept.  9  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  put  him  on  trial  on 
■HI  of  these  counts. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  the 
first  assistant  District  .Attorney, 
Richard  A.  Sprague,  said  that 
Karafin  had  “abused  the  jxjwer 
of  the  press”  to  enrich  himself. 

“Not  only  little  people  were 
involved,”  Sjcrague  said.  “We’ll 


show  you  that  the  largest  bank 
in  the  city  knuckles  under  to 
him.” 

Sprague  said  that  the  state 
would  prove  that  the  bank.  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Company,  had  paid  Karafin  $52,- 
000. 

“.After  writing  stories  about 
bad  business  practices,”  the 
prosecutor  went  on,  “lo  and  be¬ 
hold  he  would  appear  Ijefore 
those  same  people  to  lie  put  on 
the  payroll,  so  there  would  be 
no  more  bad  press.” 

‘Job  of  Olliers’ 

However,  Foster  R.  Herman  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  one  of 
Karafin’s  lawyeis,  told  the  ju¬ 
rors  that  his  client  could  not  con¬ 
trol  the  news — that  “this  was  the 
job  of  others. 

“We  will  show  you  evidence 
that  will  surprise  and  shock 
you,”  the  lawyer  added.  “There 
was  suppression  of  news — not  by 
Harry  Karafin,  but  by  the  In¬ 
quirer.” 

One  of  the  fir.st  commonwealth 
witnesses  against  Karafin  was 
William  Kossin,  assistant  vice- 
liresident  of  the  Broadway  Main¬ 
tenance  Company,  a  street  light¬ 
ing  firm. 

He  testified  that  Karafin  had 
lieen  paid  $35,850  by  his  con¬ 
cern  lietween  1902  and  1967  for 


Judge  lifts  press  ban 
in  Jersey  murder  trial 


A  victory’  of  sorts  in  favor 
of  press  freedom  has  been 
achieved  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
where  Passaic  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  John  Crane 
lifted  a  ban  on  Sept.  18  that 
had  lH*en  impo.sed  by  an  asso¬ 
ciated  judge  last  winter  to  keep 
photographers  out  of  the  court¬ 
house. 

The  ban,  promulgated  by 
Pas.saic  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  Gordon  H.  Brown,  had  ex- 
temled  to  an  ailjoining  county 
parking  lot  and  the  upper  floors 
of  the  .Alexander  Hamilton  Ho¬ 
tel.  Paterson’s  finest. 

When  the  Passaic  County 
Courthou.se,  long  in  need  of  re¬ 
pair,  pa.s.sed  into  the  hands  of 
a  building  contractor  last  sum¬ 
mer,  Judge  Brown  moved  his 
coui  tr<K)m  to  the  hotel. 

.Along  went  the  ban  which  ap¬ 
plied  to  photographers  but  per¬ 
mitted  reporters  to  use  the  ele¬ 


vators  and  the  hallway  outside 
the  improvised  courtroom. 

On  Sept.  10,  when  Judge 
Brown  moved  to  the  Middlesex 
County  Couithouse,  35  miles 
away,  at  New  Biunswick,  N.  J., 
for  the  “impartial”  selection  of 
a  trial  juiy  in  a  complicated  dual 
murder  case,  the  ban  traveled 
with  him.  Photographers  were 
kept  away  but  repoiters  with 
pencils  and  paper  in  hand  were 
permitted  to  enter  and  standing 
in  the  corridor  outside  the 
ground-floor  courtroom  until 
Judge  Brown  came  out  to  tell 
them  what  had  happened. 

The  theory  was  that  prospec¬ 
tive  jurors  should  know  as  little 
about  th<*  case  as  possible,  and 
should  not  have  their  pictures 
taken.  Judge  Brown  citf'd  the 
Reai'don  report  to  the  .American 
Bar  .A.ssociation  when  issuing 
his  »*dict,  and  against  court  jiro- 
(Continued  on  jxige  47) 


public  relations  work.  Kossin 
added,  however,  that  he  knew  of 
no  actual  seiwices  performed  by 
the  defendant. 

The  commonwealth  charges 
that  Karafin  was  on  the  con¬ 
cern’s  payroll  at  a  time  when 
Broadway’s  dealings  with  the 
city  were  lieing  investigated  by 
.Alexander  Hemphill  while  he 
was  City  Controller.  Karafin  cov¬ 
ered  the  investigation  as  an  In¬ 
quirer  reporter. 

John  S.  Gillen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Inquirer,  testified  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  12,  that  he  fired 
Karafin  upon  learning  he  was  on 
the  payroll  of  a  company  he  was 
writing  about.  “I  thought  this 
was  a  di.sgusting  act,”  said  Gil¬ 
len.  “It  was  something  about 
which  he  had  not  informed  his 
employer.  I  was  not  interested  in 
why  he  was  working  for  Broad¬ 
way  at  all.” 

“I  felt  he  would  not  have  been 
employed  by  Broadway  if  he  had 
not  done  a  series  of  articles,” 
Gillen  also  testified. 

(iailed  Go<mI  Heporler 

Gillen,  under  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  was  asked  if  Karafin  had 
been  an  “ace  hard-hitting  re¬ 
porter.” 

The  managing  editor  replied, 
“He  was  effective,  aggressive, 
powei  ful  and  .sometimes,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  feared,  but  nonetheless,  a 
good  reporter. 

“We  had  a  light  to  be  jiroud 
of  him,”  said  Gillen,  later  as- 
.serting  he  did  not  know  of  Kara¬ 
fin’s  outside  employment  until 
the  day  Iwffore  the  newspaper 
terminated  his  employment.  Gil¬ 
len  also  testified  he  had  ques¬ 
tioned  the  reporter  alxiut  outside 
activities  on  a  jn  evious  occasion. 

Gillen  —  who  testified  that 
Karafin’s  salary  at  the  Inquirer 
was  almut  $1(),()()0  a  year,  plus 
$20  to  $25  a  week  expenses— 
said  Karafin  denied  any  outside 
work  except  for  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  $10  a  week  “for  diver¬ 
sion.” 

■Another  Incjuirer  staffer  who 
testified  on  Thursday  was  Mor¬ 
ris  Litman,  the  paper’s  execu¬ 
tive  city  editor.  Litman  said  he 
considered  Karafin  “a  brilliant 
reporter,  a  man  we  might  call  a 
sharpshooter.” 

“I  would  have  trusted  him 
with  my  life,”  he  emphasized. 

The  first  he  knew  of  Karafin’s 
alleged  shakedowns,  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  testified,  was  in  February, 
1967,  when  rumors  began  flying 


Tenderheartedness 

When  Sprague  interjected  by 
saying  “.As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  this  happened  it  broke 
your  heart,  didn’t  it?”  Karafin’s 
co-counsel  demanded  a  mistrial 
but  was  overruled  by  Judge  Nix, 
who  remarked  “The  jury  can 
overlook  Mr.  Sprague’s  tender¬ 
heartedness.” 

Litman,  on  the  stand,  did  not 
rejily. 

On  the  following  day  of  the 
trial — Friday  the  L3th — Karafin 
was  accused  of  stating  that  he 
could  “suppress  bad  news  and 
l)ut  in  good  news”  to  enhance 
the  image  of  the  Philadelphia 
Constables  .Association. 

This  testimony,  from  Morris 
J.  AVinitz,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
stable’s  .Association,  came  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  trial. 

Winitz  testified  that  Karafin 
suggested  that  the  as.sociation 
pa.v  him  a  salary  of  $9(1,00(1  over 
a  six-yea !■  period  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  man  and  that  he  claimed 
he  “could  handle  the  news  at  the 
Inquirer.” 

“.At  one  meeting,”  said  Winitz, 
during  the  trial  of  a  former 
magistrate  and  a  constable,  Ka¬ 
rafin  allegedly  approached  him 
and  said  “See  what  happened 
to  Seigel  and  Schwartz.  That’s 
what’s  going  to  ha|)j)en  to  you 
fellows  if  you  don’t  get  smart 
and  have  a  pr  man  to  get  you 
a  Ixdter  image.” 

Karafin  once  promised  a  jiack- 
age  deal,  suggesting  a  contract 
be  signed  by  Iwth  magistrates 
and  constables  for  a  six  year 
l)eriod  for  $150,000,  Winitz  said. 
When  Karafin  suggested  this 
Winitz  added  he  laughed  and 
told  Karafin  that  the  “constables 
couldn’t  raise  that  kind  of 
money.” 

Under  questioning  by  the  de¬ 
fense,  Winitz  gave  a  “no”  an¬ 
swer  when  asked  if  Karafin  had 
threatened  him  or  the  association 
if  he  were  not  hired  as  their  PR 
man. 

On  further  cross  examination 
by  Ben  Paul,  one  of  Karafin’s 
two  defense  counsels,  Winitz  ad¬ 
mitted  he  thought  “it  would  l)e 
a  good  idea  to  get  a  PR  man” 
if  he  could  raise  some  money  to 
pay  him. 

He  also  answered  a  (|uestion 
asked  by  Paul  saying  that  at  no 
time  did  he  complain  to  anyone 
of  the  alleged  Karafin  projio- 
sition. 

The  trial  is  expected  to  last 
three  weeks. 
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“/  never  met  a  man  I  didnH  feel  sorry  for^’ 


Boyle  a  40  year  AP  vet 


By  Don  Maley 

Loiit  ireck  icf  atf('m}>trd  to  tell  Hal  Boyle’s  story,  or 
at  least  part  of  it.  Boyle  himself  is  legendary  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  interesting  than  anything  that’s  ever  hem, 
or  leiil  ever  be,  written  about  him.  The  first  half  of  the 
story  told  of  Boyle’s  war  years — and  of  the  lueky  boots 
that  earried  him  through  three  wars.  In  this,  the  wrap- 
up,  we’ll  attempt  to  tell  of  Boyle — the  stereotype  of  the 
Irish  barker p — today.  And  of  what  makes  him  run  and 
how  he  got  that  way. 


Although  Boyle  has  been  toil¬ 
ing  for  the  Associated  Press 
since  a  lad  of  17  (come  Novem- 
l)er  he’ll  celebrate  is  40th  year 
with  AP)  he  nearly  pursued  an¬ 
other  line  of  endeavor.  Many  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Growing  up  in  Kansas  City,  he 
first  wanted  to  l)e  an  engineer 
and  “go  around  the  world  in 
high  leather  l)oots,  building 
bridges  and  dams.”  Then  a 
druggist  liecause  of  the  ice 
cream  and  the  “smell  of  old 
drugstores.”  Then  a  cartoonist, 
a  doctor  and  a  teacher — “I’d  still 
like  to  be  a  teacher  because  it’s 
the  most  inspiring  occupation  I 
know  except  motherhood  and  Pm 
not  built  for  that.” 

Then  a  poet,  novelist,  and 
finally  newspaperman — “because 
I  thought  it  would  be  romantic 
and  still  do,  some  days.” 

In  high  school,  Boyle  jerked 
sodas  for  a  druggist.  As  Boyle 
l)egan  to  eat  up  all  the  ice  cream 
profits,  the  boss  l)egan  searching 
for  other  fields  for  Boyle  to  con- 
(luer.  It  was  the  druggist  who 
knew  the  chief  copy  Iwy  at  the 
Kansas  City  AP  office.  It  was 
the  druggist  who  suggested 
Boyle  might  want  to  look  him 
up. 


rewards  of  the  newspaper  game 
Boyle  commented:  “Most  news¬ 
papermen  earn  a  living  wage  at 
l)est.  When  I  first  started  as  a 
copyboy  in  1928  I  was  paid  $15 
for  a  58-hour  week.  As  a  kid  of 
ten  I  delivered  papers  in  Kansas 
City  for  15  cents  per  hour. 
Working  a  30  hour  week  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  glorious  salary  of 
$1.50  a  week.  I  didn’t  get  paid 
more  than  $100  a  month  until 
I  was  three  years  out  of  college.” 
Although  AP  staffers  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  gabbing  about  their 
salaries  Xewtfweek  magazine 
reported  Boyle’s  salary  at  “an 
estimated  $20,000  a  year,”  And 
that  was  in  1957.  “I  do  pretty 
well,”  said  Boyle,  “what  with 
my  lecture  tours  and  all.”  ( Boyle 
gives  frequent  talks  to  college 
and  civic  groups.) 

Whatever  the  AP  does  pay 
Boyle  he’s  worth  every  penny  of 
it — and  then  some.  Boyle  firmly 
believes  every  column  he  turns 
out  is  the  last  one  he  has  in  him 
and  that  his  readers  won’t  find 


his  material  interesting.  His 
fans,  w’ho  read  him  in  the  more 
than  500  newspapers  he  appears 
in — have  a  different  view  as 
evidenced  by  the  “thousands  of 
fan  letters”  he  receives  yearly. 
Almost  one-third  of  all  Amer¬ 
ican  dailies  carry  Boyle. 

Boyle’s  self-doubt  and  suffer¬ 
ing  are  legendary.  A  fellow 
wordsman  who  shares  the  A  P’s 
“Poet’s  Corner”  with  Boyle  once 
wrote  of  him:  “Boyle  at  the 
typewriter  is  a  horrible  sight.  It 
is  the  time,  he  says,  when  ‘you 
just  take  a  cold  chisel,  put  it  to 
your  head,  and  start  quarrying.’ 

“Boyle  at  the  typewriter,  with 
60  or  90  minutes  to  go,  is  taut, 
silent,  stiff,  intense,  measuring 
each  word  carefully,  writing, 
X-ing  out,  1‘ephrasing,  sweating 
into  a  shining  simplicity. 

“He  can’t  work  without  chew¬ 
ing  murderously  on  his  cigar, 
stopping  compulsively  to  comb 
his  hair  or  take  a  deep  breath 
like  a  pitcher  nervously  eyeing 
the  batter  and  that  small  strike 
zone.  Only  a  writer  knows  how 
small  that  strike  zone  is. 

“This  is  the  Boyle  who  sees 
nothing,  hears  nothing,  hasn’t 
a  friend  in  the  world,  is  a  child 
alone  in  a  forest  of  dark  terror. 
This  is  where  all  retreat,  all 
delay,  all  distraction  must  end. 
This  is  the  wall,  and  Boyle 
writes  every  morning  with  his 
back  to  it.” 

“Harold  Vincent  Boyle,”  wrote 
the  same  AP  Feature  Writer, 
“spends  22  hours  a  day,  awake 
or  asleep,  thinking,  worrying 


^VII  versed  and  well  ediiealed 


Boyle  started  with  the  .AP  as 
office  boy  in  1928,  departed  long 
enough  to  earn  degrees  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  worked  as 
reporter  for  the  .AP  in  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis  and  New  York, 
where  he  was  made  night  city 
editor,  and  finally  his  first  over¬ 
seas  assignment  in  1942. 

Reflecting  on  the  early  days  of 
his  career  in  journalism  Boyle 
told  of  his  assignment — a  triple 
hanging  in  1928  in  Kansas  City. 
“They  did  it  badly,  too,”  Boyle 
recalls.  “The  man  in  the  middle 
didn’t  go  limp  immediately,  the 
way  they’re  supposed  to.  He 
rippled.” 

Reflecting  on  the  monetary 


"WHATSAY  POOCH?”  Hal  Boyle  took  time  out  from  writing  his 
daily  column  to  give  some  attention  to  a  dog  which  strayed  into 
American  lines  in  the  summer  of  1944,  just  before  U.S.  troops  broke 
through  the  German  lines  at  Normandy. 
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about  his  column  and  two  hours 
actually  writing  it.” 

His  newsmen  friends — and 
they  are  legion — sometimes 
wonder  how  Boyle,  the  warm¬ 
hearted  and  articulate  center  of 
frequent  late-hour  parties,  man¬ 
ages  to  find  time  for  columns. 
It  is  a  mystery  to  Boyle,  too,  who 
hates  —  no  loathes  —  decisions. 
Sometimes,  he  says,  he  dreams 
that  he  has  already  written  his 
next  day’s  column.  But,  unhap¬ 
pily,  he  cannot  remember  it  when 
he  awakens.  Sometimes,  he  gets 
to  his  uptouTi  AP  desk  at  3  or 
4  a.m.  and  begins  to  search  the 
ceiling  for  ideas.  “I’ve  tracked 
more  flies  across  more  ceilings 
in  my  time,”  he  reminisced, 
“than  any  other  man  alive.” 
Once  or  twice  Boyle  has  given 
up  and  gone  to  his  AP  bosses 
with  the  word  that  he  would 
not  meet  his  deadline  any  time 
that  day. 

Enjoys  It 

Sounds  like  a  helluva  way  to 
make  a  living. 

“I  enjoy  it  though,”  he’s 
quick  to  add.  “It’s  one  of  a  God¬ 
awful  ordeal  to  come  up  with 
something  fresh  and  original 
five  times  a  week  .  .  .  it’s  tor¬ 
ture,  but  happy  torture  and  I’d 
do  it  all  over  again.  Journalism 
is  a  great  field  to  be  in,  it’s  in¬ 
teresting,  exciting,  challenging 
and  greatly  worthwhile.  Most 
people  have  a  horror  of  wasting 
their  lives  on  a  useless  line  of 
endeavor.  I  can’t  help  but  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  my  field 
— communications — is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  careers 
to  devote  oneself  to.  Journalism 
is  a  reward  in  itself  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  it’s  an  interesting 
industry’.” 

“Every  human  being  has  a 
story  to  tell,”  says  Boyle,  who’s 
“interviewed  a  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  people,  including  kooks, 
saints,  scallawags  and  sinners.” 
He  finds  common  folk  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  high  and 
mighty.  “The  trouble  with 
them,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
rich  and  famous,  “is  that  they’re 
more  interested  in  looking  good 
than  in  Ireing  honest.  They  have 
a  roadblock  between  their  heart 
and  their  tongue.”  Like  Diog¬ 
enes,  Boyle  searches  the  w’orld 
looking  for  the  elusive  honest 
man.  One  of  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  intendews  he’s  conducted 
was  with  Army  General  Omar 
Bradley.  Boyle  liked  him  espe¬ 
cially  for  his  “greatness  and 
simplicity.” 

Reflecting  for  a  moment  on 
the  dearth  of  legendary  city- 
room  zanies  Boyle  said:  “It’s 
tine,  there  are  fewer  flamboy¬ 
ant  characters  in  the  newspaper 
industry  now  but  the  world  is 
still  full  of  flamboyant  char¬ 
acters  to  write  about.” 

(Cofitifiiied  on  ptifie  41) 
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For  the  Record/By  Jerry  Walker  Jr, 

72,000  stores  vanish 

RETAIL  XEWSFROXT:  S.  S.  Kiespe  Co.  has  retained  Ross 
Roy  Inc.,  Detroit,  as  its  advertising;  aKenc.v.  Initial  project  is  a 
institutional  test  market  campaign  for  K-mart  stores  in  Atlanta, 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  using  .sj)ot  television  and  locally  edited  Sun- 
<  ay  ne\vsi)ai)er  supi)lements  as  a  mix.  Campaipi,  which  began 
Sept.  15,  stresses  the  theme:  “You’re  safe  when  you  save  at  K- 
mart”.  Agency  said  it  will  give  counsel  on  local  store  advertising. 

Montgomeiy  Ward  &  Co.,  which  has  narrowed  its  ad  agency 
.search  down  from  13  to  N.W.  Ayer,  Grant  Adveitising  and  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Weiss,  says  it  will  initiate  a  national  ad  campaign  in 
regional  and  zone  editions  of  magazines  where  it  has  stores.  Fred 
W.  Bliesner,  retail  sales  piomotion  manager,  said  television  is  not 
included  in  the  plans  and  it  will  continue  local  .store  advertising. 

Audits  &  Surxeys  15th  National  Sample  Census  of  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution  reveals  a  striking  decline  in  number  of  store  outlets  in 
three  categories — eating-drinking,  ratlio-tv  and  food  outlets,  and 
an  increase  in  dejiartment,  discount  and  automotive  stores.  Almost 
72,(H),)  stores  have  “vanished”  since  1958  when  there  were  1,794,- 
744  retail  establishments  of  all  types.  Automotive,  primarily  gaso¬ 
line  stations,  .scored  the  l)est  gain  while  food  stores  experienced 
greatest  shrinkage,  as  more  than  5000  food  retailers  dropped  out 
last  year  alone.  .  .  . 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  the  Chicago  department  store  that 
was  the  first  store  to  dominate  the  Sunday  roto  advertising  field, 
has  signed  the  biggest  Spectacolor  contract  ever  written — 27  or 
more  jiages  in  the  CIticagu  Daily  News.  It  has,  according  to 
Richard  B.  Schelsinger,  vp  and  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  “locked-in”  every  available  date  from  August  1  to 
Christmas.  “We  will  always  be  part  of  a  Spectacolor  wrap¬ 
around,”  he  said  in  revealing  store’s  ad  plans  at  the  annual  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  executive  seminar  sponsored  by  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association.  “We  are  grabbing  it  liecause  Specta¬ 
color  has  eye  ap))eal  and  buy  ai)peal  of  beautiful  full  color,  in  size 
big  enough  for  an  impressive  trend  setting  story  and  the  smash¬ 
ing  impact  and  readershi))  without  parallel  in  any  medium,”  he 
said.  .  .  . 

First  of  the  annual  new  car  mo<lel  illustration  supplements  to 
the  Metro  Newspaper  Service  is  being  di.stributed  with  the 
October  issue.  A  second  supplement  will  follow  with  the  November 
service,  advises  Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  director  of  planning.  October 
features  Oldsmobile,  Mercury,  Lincoln,  Ford,  Pontiac,  Chrysler, 
American  Motors  and  Jeep.  In  November,  there  will  be  mats  for 
Chevrolet,  Buick,  Dodge,  Imperial  and  “possibly  Cadillac”. 

CAMPAIGNS:  APL  Passenger  Ser\'ice  Inc.  subsidiary  of 
American  President  Lines,  will  run  double  truck  ads  in  Sunday 
travel  sections  next  month  plus  1700  and  1000-line  units  to  pro¬ 
mote  12  new  cruises.  Ads  ar'e  the  largest  in  the  history  of  APL 
.  .  .  A  $10  million  corporate  ad  program  by  American  Airlines 
featuring  actual  employees  starts  Sept.  22  on  tv  and  backed  by 
extensive  newspaper  and  magazine  space  which  will  use  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  employees  and  direct  quotes  from  them.  Ratio  of 
expenditures  will  be  fiO'c  tv  to  20%  newspapers  and  20%  maga¬ 
zines.  Airline  will  continue  to  run  destination  ads  in  over  100 
l)apers  during  campaign  ...  A  major  fall  promotion  of  Cremora 
coffee  creamer  b.v  Borden  gets  underway  Sept.  29  in  supps. 

MEMOS:  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  American  and  Bureau  of 
.Advertising,  ANPA  held  their  annual  luncheon  meeting  last 
week.  F'oocl  giants  ami  publishers  rei)ortedly  discussed  what  to  do 
about  the  proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  guidelines.  GMA  is  strongly  opposing  their  adoption.  .  ,  . 
Good  turnout  of  Bureau  of  .Advertising  executives  this  time  for 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  seminar  to  hear  a  |>resentation  by  Neiman-Marcus  on 
“Stimulating  the  Creative  Process”,  led  by  Michael  H.  Thomas, 
who  showed  the  Bureau  slides  on  creative  opportunities  in  news- 
jiaper  advertising.  .  .  .  Regional  magazines’  ad  revenues  for  first 
six  months  were  1%  over  the  comparable  j)eriod  of  1967  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  17%  of  total  ad  dollars,  reports  Magazine  Publishers 
Association.  .  .  .  October’s  Reader’s  Digest  will  carry  a  20-page 
a«l  section  by  Chevrolet.  .  .  .  UPSTATE,  New  York,  a  locally- 
written  Sunday  supp,  made  its  debut  Sept.  8  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Denuwrat  &  Chronicle.  The  4()-page  inaugural  included 
only  staff  written  articles.  “\Ve  expect  to  continue  this  pattern, 
without  adding  any  syndicated  material,”  John  C.  Quinn,  Gan- 
nett’s  di)ect<ir  of  news,  said. 


FCC  raps 
Huntley  in 
cattle  row 

VV.\SHI.NGTON 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  told  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  Sept.  13, 
that  “you  aj)pear  to  have  fallen 
short  of  your  responsibilities” 
in  connection  with  tv  commenta¬ 
tor  Chet  Huntley’s  criticism  of 
meat  inspection  laws. 

The  agency  said  Huntley  had 
a  financial  interest  in  cattle  rais¬ 
ing  which  was  not  disclosed  in 
his  bioadcasts  on  the  issue. 

The  FCC  also  asked  the  net¬ 
work  to  “address  itself  to  the 
issue  of  distortion  of  news”  in 
connection  with  one  Huntley 
broadcast,  but  said  specifically 
it  was  not  charging  deliberate 
distortion.  The  network  was  giv¬ 
en  30  days  to  reply. 

The  commission  addressed  its 
letter  to  NBC,  but  said  it  is 
sending  excerpts  to  all  of  the 
7,500  radio  and  tv  stations 
across  the  country. 

The  issue  was  raised  by  Rep. 
Neal  Smith,  (D-Iowa),  who 
complained  about  Huntley’s 
commentaries  on  a  news  analy¬ 
sis  program,  “Perspective,”  be¬ 
fore  and  after  passage  of  the 
1967  Whole  Meat  Act. 

After  an  investigation,  the 
commission  wrote  NBC  that  to 
insure  news  integrity,  licenses 
of  radio  stations  and  networks 
“must  exercise  reasonable  <lili- 
gence  to  determine  whether  or 
when  one  of  the  news  employees 
is  properly  discharging  his  news 
functions  in  connection  with  a 
matter  as  to  which  he  has  a  sig¬ 
nificant  priv'ate  interest  which 
might  reasonably  be  thought  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  discharge 
of  that  function.” 

The  commission  itself  did  not 
go  beyond  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  but  Commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson,  in  a  dissent,  made 
some  allegations  that  Chairman 
Rosel  H.  Hyde  quickly  chal¬ 
lenged. 

HCA  included 

Johnson  charged  NBC  and  its 
corporate  parent,  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  with 
“brazen  flouting  of  rather  ele¬ 
mental  principles  of  conflict  of 
interest”  which  he  said  raised 
a  question  as  to  their  “fitness 
to  l)e  a  broadcast  licensee.” 

But  Hyde  said  this  is  the  first 
time  the  FCC  has  ever  found 
NBC  to  have  “acted  incorrectly 
in  the  news  or  journalism  field,” 
and  has  never  found  a  violation 
by  NBC  of  the  fairness  doc¬ 
trine. 


The  network’s  “policies  have 
been  lax  and  should  be  tight¬ 
ened,”  Hyde  said,  but  he  indi¬ 
cated  direct  FCC  action  is  not 
justified. 

The  commission  raised  the  is¬ 
sue  of  news  distortion  in  citing 
a  Huntley  commentary  to  the 
effect  that  truck  drivers  and 
ohers  were  quitting  their  jobs 
to  become  federal  inspectors. 

Rep.  Smith,  challenging  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  statement,  said 
Huntley  had  charged  that  the 
truck  drivers  were  talking  open¬ 
ly  of  “fringe  benefits,”  which 
he  said  Huntley  described  as 
monies  under  the  table  in  re¬ 
turn  for  that  misleading  inspec¬ 
tion  stamp. 

NBC  has  acknowledged  Hunt¬ 
ley’s  financial  interest  in  cattle 
growing  and  feeding  but  as¬ 
serted  that  “since  he  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  any  enterprises  sub¬ 
ject  to  meat  inspection  laws,  it 
did  not  require  exposure  of  the 
cattle  interests.” 

The  network  said  the  com¬ 
mentaries  had  been  reviewed 
and  approved  by  an  NBC  news 
editor'. 

The  commission  said  NBC 
reported  it  lacked  any  pub¬ 
lished  policy  dealing  with  the 
the  precise  situation  of  the  is¬ 
sue  but  has  over-all  policies 
warning  NBC  newsmen  to  avoid 
situations  or  behavior  which 
might  detract  from  the  news 
rept)rts. 

The  commission  letter  termed 
this  explanation  a  “rather  vague 
wa.v  of  proceeding”  and  said  the 
record  “shows  a  failure  to  ex¬ 
ercise  reasonable  diligence  or  to 
fulfill  public  interest  require¬ 
ments  in  this  important  area.” 

• 

This  Week  loses 
another  top  exec 

Richard  L.  Neale,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  This  Week- 
magazine,  has  joined  Parade 
magazine  as  vicepresident-mar¬ 
keting,  research  and  promotion. 

Neale,  who  directed  This 
Week’s  Biennial  Grocery  Study, 
had  l)een  with  the  newspaper 
supplement  since  1958.  He 
was  appointed  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  development  in 
1961  and  was  elected  to  the 
l)oard  of  directors  in  1965. 

Neale  is  the  third  key  execu¬ 
tive  to  depart  from  This  Week 
since  Fred  Stapleford  came 
from  Playboy  magazine  on  Sept. 
3  to  succeed  William  1.  Nichols 
as  publisher. 

Stapleford  said  the  departures 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned  were 
“routine  and  just  coincidental” 
to  his  joining  the  company.  “No 
one  is  jumping  out  any  win¬ 
dows,”  he  .said. 
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Auto  makers 
turning  more 
to  television 

The  fresh,  new  advertising 
for  the  106!)  automobiles  hurst 
heavily  in  mass  media  this  week 
with  a  greater  than  ever  empha¬ 
sis  on  television. 

The  trend  to  television  for 
factory  advertising  was  most 
evident  at  General  Motors 
which  unveiled  their  new  models 
on  Sei)t.  10  to  more  than  200 
newspaper  and  magazine  ed¬ 
itors  and  tv  and  radio  broad¬ 
casters  in  Detroit. 

Ford  and  American  Motors 
announceil  their  advertising 
plans  earlier.  Ford  ilivision  will 
have  double  the  number  of  net¬ 
work  spots  that  it  had  last  year 
during  the  fall  quarter.  AMC 
indicated  that  it  will  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  television  com¬ 
mercials,  once  the  initial  sched¬ 
ule  of  magazine  introductory' 
ads  are  over. 

At  General  Motors,  virtually 
every  division  has  stejjped  up 
its  television  schedule.  Buick, 
for  example,  has  placed  28  one- 
minute  commercials,  all  in  color 
and  all  in  prime  time  on  the 
three  national  networks  in  only 
four  days.  Sept.  2.'>,  26,  27  and 
28.  The  announcement  period 
will  l)e  followeil-up  in  Decem¬ 
ber  with  buys  on  Bowl  games 
and  other  sporting  events.  In 
the  two  previous  years,  Buick 
has  not  gone  on  network  tv  until 
January,  preferring  to  let  mag¬ 
azines  carry  the  ball. 

Cadillac,  a  traditional  non-tv 
user,  will  appear  on  CBS-tv 
next  April  as  a  co-sponsor  of 
the  Masters  Golf  Tournament. 
Oldsmobile,  the  heaviest  tv  user 
among  the  GM  divisions,  will 
continue  with  45  commercial 
minutes  on  the  three  networks, 
backed  up  by  spots  on  100  sta¬ 
tions  and  a  CBS  weekend  news 
sponsor  on  radio.  Pontiac  will 
go  all  out  with  a  29-minute  com¬ 
mercial — for  programming  dur¬ 
ing  announcement  week. 

There  are  announcement 
newspaper  ads,  placed  by  the 
factory,  but  not  too  many  fol¬ 
low  up  insertions.  Two  notable 
exceptions  are  Pontiac  and 
Plymouth.  Pontiac,  which  will 
lead  off  with  SpectaColor  and 
two-page  sjireads  in  major 
markets,  plans  to  run  an  ad  a 
month  in  Sunday  newspaper 
sui)plements  after  that.  Plym¬ 
outh,  which  will  launch  its  new' 
models  with  a  four-color  pre¬ 
printed  insert  for  newspajjers, 
will  come  back  later  with  a 
series  of  8-column  by  2-inch 
strip  ads  for  the  bottom  of  sport 
Images  in  23  newspapers  in  the 
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15  top  markets.  The  ads  will 
feature  the  Road  Runner  model. 

One  reason  for  the  decreas¬ 
ing  use  of  newspapers  for 
factory  advertising  is  that  the 
auto  companies  are  putting 
greater  reliance  on  dealer  as¬ 
sociations  to  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  retail  advertising  and  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  newspapers 
and  other  local  media.  “The  end 
result,”  as  one  observer  close 
to  the  scene  put  it,  “there  will 
be  newspaper  advertising,  but 
it  will  be  the  dealers,  and  not 
the  factories  that  w'ill  l)e  plac¬ 
ing  the  ads.” 

Dodge,  for  example,  plans  a 
four-color,  8-page  preprinted 
newspaper  insert  with  a  53-mil- 
lion  copy  distribution  paid  for 
by  the  dealers.  Ford  also  has 
a  preprinted  supplement  sched¬ 
uled  for  announcement  week  to 
be  paid  for  by  dealer  groups. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  which  is  cognizant  of 
this  emphasis  on  dealer  associ¬ 
ations,  has  prepared  a  strip  film 
piesentation  for  showing  to 
dealer  groups  by  newspaper 
salesmen.  The  presentations 
have  lieen  given  a  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  auto  companies 
who  also  are  urging  very 
strongly  that  the  presentations 
be  given.  The  Bureau  estimates 
that  .$90  million  is  now  spent 
annually  in  advertising  by  the 
tlealer  associations  (E&P,  Sept. 
14).  The  first  sales  presentation 
is  expected  to  be  released  within 
the  next  30  days  for  showing  to 
Dodge  dealers  by  newspapers. 

• 

Baltic  Creek  names 
Sweet  retail  head 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Rol)ert  M.  Sweet  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Battle  Creek  En¬ 
quirer  and  \ews  to  succeed  the 
late  Frank  Latoszewski,  who 
died  recently. 

Since  1963  Sweet  has  l)een 
national  ad  manager  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  joined  the  Enquirer 
and  News  in  1954  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman. 

Edwin  F.  Vandenber,  retail 
advertising  representative,  w’ill 
assume  additional  duties  in  the 
area  of  retail  and  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion. 
He  also  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1954. 

• 

Ad  manager  named 

James  A.  Preib  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Masonite  Corporation.  With  20 
years  of  advertising  experi¬ 
ence,  he  most  recently  was  cor¬ 
porate  advertising  manager  for 
Woodall  Industries,  Inc.  Before 
that  he  was  senior  commercial 
advertising  manager  for  U.  S, 
Gypsum  Co. 
for  September  21,  1S)68 


RCA’s  supp  list 


Oct  23 


TV 


BA-BA-BOO;  Jack  M.  Williams,  vicepresiden),  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  RCA  Sales  Corporation,  holds  up  the  eight-page  insert 
to  appear  in  447  newspapers  to  mark  October  as  RCA  Month.  A 
colo.-  tv  special  starring  Bing  Crosby  with  Bob  Hope  will  also  be 
part  of  RCA's  record  Fall  and  holiday  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  campaign. 


keeps  on  growing 


Montai  k,  N.Y. 

An  eight-page,  full-color  ro¬ 
togravure  supplement  with  a 
press  run  of  46.7  million  copies 
has  been  scheduled  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  Octol)er  by  the  RCA 
Sales  Corporation  in  447  daily 
newspapers. 

Jack  M.  Williams,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  told  a  dozen  trade  press 
reporters  at  a  press  conference 
held  here  Sept.  11  that  the  in¬ 
sert  is  the  largest  ever  planned 
by  RCA  for  newspapers. 

Williams,  who  indicated  that 
RC.\  was  investing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $21  million  for  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  final  100 
days  of  1968  (the  traditional  big 
selling  season  for  home  enter¬ 
tainment  industry),  said  that  a 
second  newspaper  insert  in  No- 
vemljer  looked  “highly  probable” 
at  this  time. 

120  million  circulation 

The  company  started  using 
inserts  on  an  extensive  basis  in 
Septemlier  1963  when  it  l)egan 
its  RCA  Victor  Week  promo¬ 
tions.  The  first  insert  was  an 
8-page  roto  section  in  211  pa¬ 
pers  with  33  million  circulation. 
This  year’s  insert  is  expected  to 
l)e  read  by  120  million  readers. 
Last  year,  RCA  altered  its  usual 
sales  strategy  by  distributing 
newspaper  supplements  in  April 
in  400  Sunday  papers. 

Williams  said  heavy  partici¬ 
pation  by  local  RCA  dealers  and 
distributors  in  support  of  RCA 
Month  (October)  is  expected  to 
add  further  to  newspaper  lin¬ 
age.  In  addition,  he  said  many 
papers  will  get  tune-in  ads  for 
the  Bing  Crosby  Special  on  Oct. 


23  over  NBC-tv. 

Special  advertising  materials, 
plus  a  50%  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  allowance  is  being  offered 
to  distributors  by  RCA,  he  said. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
is  the  agency. 

Birmingham  fills 
three  ad  positions 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Charles  Dow'dy  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Birmingham  News 
and  Post-Herald. 

Dowdy  takes  over  the  duties 
of  Brown  Johnson,  who  has  been 
named  special  assistant  to  the 
advertising  director,  a  new'  posi¬ 
tion. 

George  R.  Clark,  ad  director 
for  the  papers,  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Bill  Ward  as 
rotogravure  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  another  new  position. 

Dowdy  has  been  on  The  News’ 
advertising  staff  for  17  years. 
Ward  joined  The  News  in  1957 
after  working  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion-advertising  with  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co. 

• 

New  ad  executive 
runs  two  departments 

Terrell  W.  Hebert  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
manager  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  The  Morning 
Record  and  The  Meriden  Jour¬ 
nal,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Hebert  has  served  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Morristown 
(N.  J.)  Record  for  the  past  tw’o 
years  and  was  previously  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 
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Direct  response  unit 
formed  by  T-L  &  K 

In  a  further  move  toward  di-  and  »iii-ect  mail  advertising  on 
versification,  Tatham-Laird  &  Sept.  15. 

Kudner  Inc.  has  created  a  new  *  ♦  ♦ 

division  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  .4ilvertising  for  the  English 

direct  response  advertisers.  Leather  and  English  Leather 

Named  Tatham  &  Weihs,  the  Lime  Toiletries  for  men  has 
division  is  headed  by  Frank  A.  placed  with  Cunningham  & 

Weihs,  vicepresident  and  gren-  Lie.  Annual  billings  are 

eral  manager.  It  is  fully  staffed  estimated  at  alwut  one  and 
and  is  now  .serving  the  RCA  three  quarter  million  .lollars. 
Recoi-.l  Club.  *  *  * 


According  to  .James  F.  Black, 
vicechairman  of  the  board  of 
Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner,  the 
formation  of  the  division  is  a 
major  step  in  the  agency’s  plan 
to  provide  gi-eater  individual 
services  to  its  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  clients.  The  first  move  in 
this  direction  occurred  three 
years  ago  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  subsidiary  named 
CORPR.4,  which  specializes  in 
sales  promotion  activities  as 
well  as  the  production  of  sales 
meetings  and  industrial  trade 
shows. 

The  head  of  the  new  division, 
Weihs,  joined  Tatham-Laird  & 
Kudner  in  February  of  this  year 
when  the  agency  was  award¬ 
ed  the  RC.4  Record  Club  ac¬ 
count.  For  18  years  he  has  been 
a  specialist  in  the  print,  broad¬ 
cast  and  direct-mail  areas  of  di¬ 
rect  response.  In  the  past,  Weihs 
has  held  positions  as  consultant 
to  major  mail-order  clients, 
creative  director  at  Crowell-Col- 
lier,  account  supervisor  at 
Schwab,  Beatty  &  Porter,  copy 
chief  at  Iloubleday  &  Co.,  sen¬ 
ior  copywriter  at  McGraw  Hill 
and,  mo.st  recently,  advertising 
manager  and  creative  director 
at  RCA. 

Tatham  &  Weihs  has  formed 
a  special  projects  department 
under  the  management  of  C. 
Earl  Cooley,  who  joined  the  di¬ 
vision  in  April,  1968.  Prior  to 
April,  Cooley  was,  for  more 
than  16  years,  executive  editor 
with  Ihmbleday  &  Co. 

Tatham  &  Weihs  also  will  be 
making  its  services  available  to 
all  current  and  future  Tatham- 
Laird  &  Kudner  clients.  The  di¬ 
vision  will  operate  as  a  separate 
entity. 

In  its  special  projects  depart¬ 
ment,  new  direct  response  op¬ 
erations  are  now  under  develop¬ 
ment.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  Personal 
Fulfillment  Program,  which  was 
launched  in  Sunday  book  re¬ 
view  sections  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Washington  Post,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Xew  York 
Times  and  I.os  Angeles  Times, 


Walter  Clark  .Advertising 
Inc.,  Dallas,  has  been  reincor¬ 
porated  as  Clark,  Garner,  Love¬ 
lace  .Advertising,  Inc.,  with  Sam 
Garner,  Walter  Clark  and  Tom 
Lovelace  as  princijials. 

*  *  * 

Brite  Industries,  Inc.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.L,  manufacturers  of 
Brite  and  Roger  Williams  watch 
bands,  has  appointed  the  Bres- 
nick  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  to 
handle  its  advertising  account. 
»  ♦  » 

Plans  for  major  expansion  of 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  operations 
of  McCann-Erick.son  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  have  been  revealed 
with  signing  of  a  long-term 
lease  for  office  space  in  the  new 
downtown  core  area  Georgia- 
Pacific  tower. 

itc  *  i|c 

The  Boyle-Millway  Division 
of  American  Home  Products 
Corp.  has  named  Cunningham 
&  Walsh  Inc.,  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  three  additional  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  products  are  Black 
Flag  Insecticides,  Sani-Flush, 
and  Snarol,  a  snail  contiol 
product.  Cunningham  &  Walsh, 
a  Boyle-Midway  agency  for 
nearly  nine  years,  will  now 
handle  .some  fifteen  products  for 
the  division. 

*  *  Hi 

N.  W.  .Ayer — New  York  has 
resigneil  as  advertising  agency 
for  Diners  Club,  effective  Nov. 
:!0,  1968. 

*  *  * 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Com¬ 
pany  has  appointed  Batten  Bar¬ 
ton  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.  to 
handle  advertising  for  the  Tech- 
matic  Razor  and  Razor  Band 
Cartridges. 

BBDO  already  has  responsi¬ 
bility  for  several  toiletries  prod¬ 
ucts  for  Gillette. 

«  *  * 

David  Guest  has  been  named 
director  of  data  anil  systems  at 
Young  &  Rubicam.  He  replaces 
Joseph  St.  Georges,  who  headed 
the  department  since  1964  and 
had  previously  held  various  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  media  department, 
including  vicepresident,  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  resigned. 


RICHARD  NIXON  accepts  from  Jack  KaufFman,  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  a  presentation,  in  newspaper  format, 
on  the  advantages  of  running  political  advertising  in  newspapers. 
The  Nixon-Agnew  Committee  has  since  announced  that  it  will  begin 
a  campaign  in  newspapers  In  50  metropolitan  areas  this  month. 
Kauffman  said  the  Bureau  is  assisting  coverage  of  additional  areas 
by  urging  newspapers  to  solicit  local  financial  support  and  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  national  campaign  which  he  said  is  the  "first  time  in 
history  a  ma|or  political  party  candidate  has  run  a  national  campaign 
in  newspapers."  The  campaign,  starting  last  week,  calls  for  three 
full-page,  two-color  ads  in  120  newspapers  in  seven  states. 


>Ie<Ua  manager  named  at  lohaeeu  eoiiipanv 


Hugh  L.  Brooks  ha.s  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  advertising 
media  for  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Corp.  at  the  firm’s  gen¬ 
eral  offices  in  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
succeeds  Bradford  H.  Littlefield, 
who  is  joining  B&W’s  brand 
marketing  group. 

In  his  new  position,  Brooks 
will  be  responsible  for  placing 
the  company’s  advertising  in 
publications  and  on  radio  and 
television.  B&W,  the  third  larg¬ 
est  tobacco  manufacturer  in  the 


United  States  spent  over  $35 
million  last  year  in  media  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Brooks  was  formerly  media 
siqiervisor  with  Benton  & 
Bowles. 

Littlefield  joined  B&W  in 
1965.  His  new  responsibilities 
will  involve  him  in  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts  of  certain  of 
the  company’s  brands.  B&W 
brands  include  Viceroy,  Kool, 
Raleigh.  Belair  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 


Marketing  post  filled  at 

Walter  Schreibweiss  has  lieen 
appointed  director  of  marketing 
for  Burger  Chef  Systems,  Inc., 
subsidiary  of  General  Foods 
Corporation.  In  making  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  Frank  P.  Thomas, 
President  of  Burger  Chef, 
pointed  out  that  the  creation  of 
this  new  jiost  emphasizes  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  lieing  given 
to  the  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  company’s 
expansion  program. 

Burger  Chef,  purchased  by 


Burger  Chef 

General  Foods  in  January,  1968, 
operates  some  800  franchised 
and  company-owned  specialty 
restaurants. 

Schreibweiss,  who  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  the  Burger 
Chef  home  office  in  Indianapolis, 
was  previously  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  training  for 
Midas  auto  repair  services,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  for  the  Solo 
Cup  Company  of  Chicago,  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Lily- 
Tulip  Corporation  of  New  York. 


Postel  joins  Dearborn  Press  as  ad  director 


Roland  Postel,  a  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANP.A  for  15  years,  has  joined 
the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  Press  as 
advertising  director. 

As  the  national  automotive 
sales  manager  for  the  Bureau, 
Postel  originated  the  “You  Auto 
Buy  Now’’  national  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
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the  Chicago  Tribune  where  he 
sen'ed  as  newspaper  and  bus¬ 
iness  publication  representative 
before  joining  the  Bureau. 

A  football  star  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Postel  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  professional  with 
the  Chicago  Cardinals  before 
starting  his  ad  career. 
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Public  Relations  Appointments 


George  Thornton  Miller,  a 
former  vicepresident  of  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  has 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  575 
Lexington  Avenue  for  the  Dallas 


communications  department. 
James  D.  Dowdell  has  been 
named  director,  corporate  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Alan  G.  Easton  has 
l)een  appointed  director,  corpo- 


Jack  Powell,  a  veteran  of  18-  Jon  Washington,  a  sports- 
years  in  public  relations,  adver-  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 

tising  and  sales  promotion,  has  ald-E xaniiner,  has  been  named  -  - 

been  named  director  of  com-  publicist  for  the  Los  Angeles  public  relations  firm  of  rate  communications, 

munications  at  the  Caloric  Corp.  Kings  of  the  National  Hockev  Grove-Beneke.  Miller,  a  former  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  *  League.  Eeiv  York  Times,  radio  news  Selection  of  Harshe-Rotman 

Leonore  (Lee)  Silvian  is  the  *  *  *  editor,  is  executive  vicepresident  &  Druck,  Inc.  as  public  relations 

newly  appointed  public  relations  .Myron  Charness  has  been  firm,  which  will  be  counsel  for  the  Greater  Mem- 

director  of  Flora  Mir  Candy  named  director  of  advertising  Grove-Beneke-Miller,  phis  Program  of  the  Memphis 

Corp.  She  was  associate  editor  and  public  relations  of  Ehren-  .\rea  Chamlier  of  Commerce  was 

of  Signature,  Diners  Club  mag-  reich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  *  *  *  announced  by  Lewis  F.  McKee, 

azine,  founder  of  TV  Channels,  Garden  Citv  N.  Y.  Charness'  Irwin  Simms,  executive  vice-  chairman,  and  .\llen  Morgan, 

and  formerly  entertainment  edi-  ^vho  succeeds  Jerrv  Yrissan-'  president  of  Mandabach  and  head  of  the  Chamber’s  adver- 

tor  of  Look.  had  been  assistant  advertising  Simms,  Inc.,  Chicago-based  ad-  tising  and  public  relations  ad- 

*  *  *  manager  since  joining  the  com-  'ertising  agency,  has  announced  visory  committee.  The  Greater 

Eugene  .Miller,  a  vicepresident  pany  about  a  year  ago. 

in  charge  of  public  affairs  and  '  ♦  ’  *  * 

communications  ^  for  McGraw-  Vincent  P.  Carocci,  staff  mem- 
Hill  Inc.,  has  joined  the  New  ber  of  the  .Associated  Press’s 
York  Stock  Exchange  as  vice-  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Capitol  Bu- 
president  for  public  relations  reau,  is  resigning  to  join  the 
and  investor  services.  A  former  public  information  office  of 
reporter,  then  city  editor,  with  Pennsvlvania  State  Universitv 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Dailij  g^ate  College,  Pa. 

News  ( 1948-52) ,  Miller  will  also  «  «  * 

supervise  advertising  on  Oct.  2  Mario  A.  Palmieri  has  joined 
when  he  joins  the  staff.  ^be  advertising  and  public  rela- 

tions  department  of  Irving  Trust 
F  ran  Rilej  has  dissolved  Mac-  Company  as  manager  of  em- 
Coll-Riley  .Associates,  a  public  pjoyee  communications, 
relations  agency  she  founded  10  formerlv  associated 

years  ago,  to  join  Mekler  .Ansell  the  International  Council 

Associates.  Rrior  to  forming  her  Shopping  Centers  as  assistant 

own  agencj,  .  liss  Riley  was  with  ^he  public  relations  director, 

the  public  relations  department  *  «  « 

of  Ted  Bates  advertising  agency,  L.  Leitzinger  has  been 

which  was  directed  for  a  num-  appointed  director  of  the  .Amer- 


ber  of  vears  bv  Leonard  Ansell. 
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ican  Plywixid  .Association’s  In¬ 
formation  Services  Division. 

He  succeeds  George  C.  Cheek, 
who  will  report  to  association 
executive  vicepresident  James 
R.  Turnbull  on  special  assign¬ 
ments  until  Novemlier  1,  when 


the  appointment  of  Phillip  S. 
Cooke  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Cooke,  who  has  had  his 
own  public  relations  firm  for  the 
past  year,  was  formerly  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  Institntions 
Magazine. 

*  *  * 

.Albert  P.  Bergeron,  former 
assistant  financial  editor  at  the 
Rochester  Democrat  ami  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  joined  Hutchins  .Adver¬ 
tising  Company  as  an  account 
executive.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  where  he  will  work  under 
.Avrom  E.  King,  vicepresident 
and  director. 

*  * 

Theodore  S.  Weber  Jr.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  internal  communications, 
has  lieen  appointed  director-cor¬ 
porate  communications,  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  Inc. 

♦  ♦  • 

William  F.  Mungo  Jr.,  former 
chief  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Jounial-Iinlletin  urban  affairs 
reporting  team  and  former  man- 


Memphis  Program,  announced 
June  25,  is  a  four-year,  $4,090,- 
000  activity. 

if  *  * 

Consultants,  Inc.,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  lieen  selected  to 
help  coordinate  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  jiublicity  programs  of 
A'osemite  Park  and  Curry  Co., 
principal  concessioner  in  Yose- 
mite  National  Park. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  appointment  of  Charles 

G.  Newton.  Jr.,  formerly  of 
Newsome  &  Company,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton  public  relations  firm,  as  a 
public  relations  representative 

for  Noitheast  .Airlines. 

I|(  4: 

Jacksonville  (Florida)  .Area 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce  has  re¬ 
tained  the  public  relations  firm 
of  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.  .An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  James 
B.  Mc.Afee,  president  of  the 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  this  is  the  first  major 
step  in  the  Chaml*er’s  three-year 
$1,0.50,000  foui-i)oint  Bold  New 


he  moves  to  a  senior  public  rela-  ager  of  media  relations  for  the  Jacksonville  Program — a  special 
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tions  post  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

*  *  * 

Hy  Smith  has  joined  United 
.Artists  as  foreign  publicity  and 
advertising  manager. 

*  4:  * 

The  Union  Fork  and  Hoe  Com¬ 
pany  has  named  Kircher,  Helton 
&  Collett,  Inc.  as  their  public 
relations  agency. 


Pillsbury  Company  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. — appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  at  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.,  a  new  post. 

*  *  ♦ 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  has  formed  a  public  affairs 
department  and  has  consolidated 
external  and  internal  communi¬ 
cations  into  a  new  corporate 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.  .  .  that’s  why  Baltiiiioro 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
86%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
Nation.'il  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  Detroit, 

Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


campaign  designed  to  attract 
national  attention. 

«  *  ♦ 

Michael  J.  Foster  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Wellington  Systems 
Incoi'iiorated,  specialists  in  the 
definition,  design  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  data  jirocessing  sys¬ 
tems  for  commercial  applica¬ 
tions.  He  has  lieen  vicepresirlent 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Richards  .Associates,  Wash- 
ington-headtjuartered  public  re¬ 
lations  firm.  Before  that  he  was 
vicejiresident  in  Charge  of  Press 
for  the  .American  Broadcasting 
Company. 

i(:  « 

.Arthur  Parks,  who  has  been 
director  of  information  at 
5  let  romeil  i  a-ow  ned  television 
station  WTTG  in  Washington. 
1).  C.,  has  Iw'en  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  jtublic  relations  director  of 
.Metromedia. 

%  if  if. 

The  National  Swimming  Pool 
Institute  has  appointed  Daniel 
J.  Edelman.  Inc.  national  public 
relations  firm,  to  execute  the 
Institute’s  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  titled  "SPL.ASH." 
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HEY ! 

CHARLIE  brown, 

.  WHATSNEW?  . 


-irri 


Crws- X  A,  NEW  EOmoN 
/  -roTNETiMAlLY... 

■^i  TMESUNOAY 

oc^\  RECORD  CALC 

^  o»<SAl.E,SEPT.Z<r* 


Wow!  At  last,  the  465,900  families  who 
spend  $5  billion  a  year  in  Bergen,  Passaic 
(NJ.)  and  Rockland  (N.Y.)  counties  have  a 
Sunday  paper  all  their  own! 

Wow  is  right!  The  new  Sunday  Record  Call, 
the  only  home  grown,  full-size  Sunday 
paper  in  its  area,  is  the  perfect  medium  for 
your  message  to  the  big-buying  tri-county 
affluentials. 

A  complete  family,  news  and  entertainment 
package ..  .with  10  pages  of  full-size  color 


families  who  comics;  three  color-full  magazines  (it’s 
irgen,  Passaic  own  At  Ease,  Family  Weekly  and  TVWeek); 
)unties  have  a  3  major  wire  services:  latest  sports  and 
complete  local  coverage. 

y  Record  Call,  Some  Key  Facts:  The  tri-county  area,  right 
-size  Sunday  across  the  river  from  metro  N.Y.  embraces 
ct  medium  for  'he  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  SMSA  . . .  the 
nng  tri-county  nation's  20th  largest  .  .  .  plus  New  York’s 
fast-developing  Rockland  County  (a  real 
circulation  bonus!) . .  .with  its  $12,394  EBI 
entertainment  pg,,  household. 

full-size  color  source;  Sales  Management  survey  of  Buying  Power,  ises 

Tri-County  Totals: 

NET  EBI:  $5,138  Billion 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES:  $2,654  Billion 
TOTAL  FOOD  SALES:  $619.0  Million 
Good  Grief,  space  buyers!  What  are  you  waiting  for? 
INITIAL  CIRCULATION:  More  than  175,000  Sunday 


PAT  I  non  •}  •tMCKtNSACK 

\  \  A/A. 


The  Sunday 


./ 


/I  ^ 


Hittotb  ^  Call 


published  in  Hackensack.  N.J.  by  The  Record  &  The  Morning  Call 
National  Representatives;  Ward  Griffith  Company,  Inc. 


Columbia  U. 
hosts  press 
seminar 


Eight«^n  newspaper  editors 
from  Europe  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica  whose  primary  resi)onsibility 
is  intemaUonal  news  will  take 
part  in  a  seminar  that  begins 
Monday  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  editors  represent  ten 
European  countries  as  well  as 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
They  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  coverage  their  newspa¬ 
pers  give  to  foreign  affairs. 

European  countries  repre¬ 
sented  are:  Belgium,  Denmark, 
England,  Finland,  Germany, 
Holland,  Norway,  Scotland, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  Mem¬ 
bers  from  the  United  States 
come  from  Detroit  and  New 
York,  while  the  Canadian  repre¬ 
sentative  is  from  Toronto. 

The  European  meml>ers  are: 
Francis  Unwin,  Foreign  Editor, 
Le  Soir,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Ole 
Bernt  Henriksen,  Editor-Direc¬ 
tor,  J yllayuls-Potiten,  Viby,  Jut¬ 
land,  Denmark;  William  Millin- 
ship.  Assistant  Editor,  the  Ob¬ 
server,  London,  England;  Esko 
Mattila,  Foreign  News  Editor, 
Helsingin  Sanomnt,  Helsinki, 
Finland;  Hans-Georg  Glaser, 
Foreign  Editor,  Westdeutsche 
Allgetneine,  Essen,  Germany; 
Gerrit  Overdijkink,  Deputy  For¬ 
eign  Editor,  Het  Parool,  .Amster¬ 
dam,  Holland;  Jon  .Amoy,  .Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor,  Stavntiffer  Aften- 
blad,  Stavanger,  Norway;  Jo¬ 
hannes  Seland,  Chief  Editor, 
F  nedrelnndsvennen,  Kristian- 
sand,  Norway;  Haavar  Skrede, 
Deputy  Foreign  News  Editor, 
Attenposten,  Oslo,  Norway;  .An- 


M  MkOISON  «VE. 


drew  Hood.  Foreign  News  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Scotsman,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland;  Per  Forslind,  Foreign 
News  Editor,  Svenska  Dagbla- 
det,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Jens 
Sundberg,  Foreign  News  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sydsvenska  Dagbladet  Snall- 
posten,  Malmo,  Sweden;  Dr. 
.Alfred  Cattani,  Foreign  Editor, 
S'eiie  Ztircher  Zeitimg,  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  Dr.  Peter  Frey, 
Deputy  Editor-in-Chief  and  For¬ 
eign  News  Editor,  Tages-Anzei- 
ger,  Zurich,  Switzerland;  and 
Gerald  Sapey,  .Assistant  Editor- 
in-Chief,  La  Tribune,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The  North  .American  memliers 
are:  Mel  Morris,  Foreign  Editor, 
Toronto  Star,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada;  James  K.  Anderson, 
International  Reporter,  The  De¬ 
troit  Sews,  Detroit;  and  Drew 
Middleton,  chief  correspondent, 
the  United  Nations,  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  entire  membership  will 
spend  two  weeks  in  daily  round¬ 
table  discussions  at  Columbia. 
.American  newspaper  executives 
and  experts  in  many  phases  of 
international  affairs  will  appear 
as  guest  speakers. 

Discussions  at  the  Institute 
will  concern  various  matters  of 
newspaper  techniques  and  such 
subjects  as  the  American  po¬ 
litical  system,  the  national  elec¬ 
tion,  international  policies,  the 
problem  of  urban  centers,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  the  prospects  for 
world  trade,  race  relations,  and 
.American  contemporary  life. 

Guest  speakers  will  include: 
E.  C.  Daniel,  Managing  Editor, 
the  New  York  Times;  Don  E. 
Carter,  executive  editor.  The 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  and 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning 
Call;  Dr.  Wright  C.  Miner,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Columbia; 
Dean  John  R.  Dunning  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  at  Co¬ 
lumbia;  John  Seigenthaler,  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Nashville  Tennessean; 
Hal  G.  Buell,  director  of  pho¬ 
tography,  the  .As.s(K'iated  Press, 
N.Y. 

.Also  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark, 
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director.  Social  Dynamics  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  the  City  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York;  Dr.  Philip 
E.  Mosely,  director  of  the 
European  Institute  at  Columbia, 
John  Bel)out,  director  of  the  Ur¬ 
ban  Studies  Center,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.;  Professor  Ed¬ 
mund  C.  Arnold,  chairman.  De¬ 
partment  of  Graphic  Arts, 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  University;  Leif  H. 
Olsen,  senior  vice  president  and 
economist.  First  National  City 
Bank,  New  York;  Marya 
Mannes,  author  and  critic; 
and  Ronald  A.  White,  produc¬ 
tion  and  engineering  director, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

.After  the  discussions  at  the 
Institute,  the  European  mem¬ 
bers  will  visit  Washington,  D.C., 
for  several  days.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  they  will  meet  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  political  figures 
and  other  newspaper  executives. 

Beginning  Oct.  11,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  members  will  travel 
throughout  the  United  States 
visiting  newspapers  and  other 
jioints  of  interest.  They  will 
leave  for  home  on  approximate¬ 
ly  Oct.  20,  although  some  will 
remain  to  cover  the  national 
election. 

The  Seminar  will  lye  held  by 
the  .American  Press  Institute 
under  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  The  program  was 
planned  and  will  be  conducted 
by  Clarence  Dean,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institute. 

• 

Greek  police  detain 
U.S.  newsman  4  hours 

Geneva 

American  newsman  James 
Becket,  31,  of  Lakeville,  Conn., 
claimed  last  week  he  was  held 
for  four  hours  by  Greek  Secur¬ 
ity  Police  at  .Athens  .Airport 
after  lyeing  refused  permission 
to  enter  Greece. 

Becket,  who  is  international 
correspondent  for  Renewal  mag¬ 
azine,  published  in  Chicago,  said 
he  reached  Athens  Thursday, 
Sept.  .1. 

He  claimed  he  was  detained  by 
Greek  Security  Police  and  re¬ 
fused  permission  to  contact  the 
U.S.  Embassy. 

Becket  said  he  had  lieen  in 
Greece  several  times  and  last 
January  was  the  author  of  a 
controversial  article  on  torture 
under  the  military  regime,  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York 
magazine  Christianity  and 
Crisis. 

.After  iKMng  detained  for  four 
hours,  Becket  said,  he  was 
ordered  alM)ard  the  early  Friday 
morning  flight  to  Rome.  He 
added  he  has  jyrotested  to  the 
International  Press  Institute  in 
Zurich  alK)ut  his  treatment. 


Worthy  finally 
issued  passport 

William  Worthy,  Jr.,  Negro 
correspondent  for  the  Baltimore 
Afro-Americayi  has  finally  re¬ 
ceived  his  passport.  He’s  lieen 
waiting  for  it  since  1957  and 
received  it  in  the  mail  early  last 
week. 

Worthy  ran  afoul  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  and 
Nationality  .Act  when  he  vio¬ 
lated  a  State  Dept,  han  on  travel 
to  Red  China  when  he  visited 
Red  China  and  Hungary  in 
1956-57  in  what  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  called  a  “willful  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  official  United 
States  Travel  ban.”  Because  of 
this  he  was  denied  a  new  pass¬ 
port  when  his  expired  in  1957. 

In  Worthy’s  lyehalf  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Lilyerties  Union  con¬ 
tended  he  was  lyeing  subjected 
to  banishment  without  any 
charge  of  a  substantial  criminal 
offense,  without  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  and  depriving  him  of  his 
“right  to  knowledge.” 

.According  to  the  18-year-old 
newsman  he  had  periodically  re¬ 
applied  for  his  passport  but  was 
always  turned  down  liecause  he 
wouldn’t  sign  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  oath  stating  he  would  olyey 
their  geographical  passport  re¬ 
strictions. 

The  glolye-trotting  journalist, 
who  is  working  on  a  book  with 
Floyd  McKissick,  said  that  he 
received  his  passport  lyecause  the 
Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  based  in  New  Orleans 
reviewed  his  long-standing  court 
case  in  which  he  sued  the  U.S. 
Government  for  re-issuance  of 
his  lifted  pa.«sport.  .According 
to  Worthy,  Chief  Judge  Elbert 
P.  Tuttle,  Circuit  Judge  Griffin 
B.  Bell  and  Circuit  Judge  War¬ 
ren  L.  Jones  unanimously  ruled 
in  his  favor  “thus  knocking  out 
a  whole  secti<yn  of  the  McCarran 
Immigration  Nationality  .Act  of 
1951.”  “These  three  jutlges,”  he 
said,  “just  declared  this  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  It’s  now  a  new  law 
of  the  land  as  the  Justice  De¬ 
lta  rtment  did  not  appeal  that 
decision  to  the  Supreme  Court.” 
• 

.4irport  hook 

Tom  Del  V’ecchio,  who  has 
been  covering  airports  since 
1939,  is  i.ssuing  his  own  book  of 
airport  vignettes  under  the  title, 
“Airport  Beat.”  The  160-page 
paperback  will  be  set  up  by  Bar¬ 
ney  Belinky  of  Salisbury  Print¬ 
ers,  Uniondale.  Belinky  used  to 
cover  the  airports  with  Del  Vec- 
chio  for  the  New  York  Tiyyies 
before  he  turned  printer.  Copies 
can  lye  obtained  at  $3  each  by 
writing  Del  V'ecchio  at  232  Fair 
Oaks  Place,  Cedarhurst,  L.I., 
N.Y.,  11516. 
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Ws  pay  people 
like  Jean  Salvarelli  of  Paris 
to  cheer  their  heads  off 
at  Shea  Stadium. 


lean  is  on  a  six-week  visit  to  New  York— in¬ 
cluding  an  afternoon  at  a  Mets  baseball  game. 

At  home,  Jean  is  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  for  our  French  companies.  He  is  typical  of 
the  people  participating  in  PRIME,  ITT's  Program 
for  International  Manager  Exchange,  a  plan  to  de¬ 
velop  the  skill,  initiative,  and  dedication  of  our 
international  executive  group. 

In  PRIME,  managers  spend  time  away  from 
their  regular  jobs  learning  how  managers  think, 
work  and  play  in  other  countries— right  down  to 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Stadium.  This  broadens 
their  perspective  and  orients  them  to  working 
well  as  members  of  ITT's  international  executive 
team. 

Today  we  have  offices  and  factories  in  67 
countries,  and  sales  outlets  in  56  more.  Our  oper¬ 
ations  include  industries  as  diverse  as  telecom¬ 


munications,  data  processing,  mutual  fund 
management,  car  rentals,  educational  training 
services,  underseas  cables,  satellite  communica¬ 
tion  stations,  hotels  and  motor  inns,  and  home 
and  community  building  (through  Levitt  &  Sons). 

Because  ITT  is  a  new  kind  of  company,  ac¬ 
tive  in  many  fields,  we've  had  to  throw  away  the 
old  textbooks  and  devise  new  kinds  of  training 
programs  to  help  our  diverse  executives  speak  a 
common  management  language.  PRIME  is  one 
approach  to  developing  this  corporate  philosophy. 

Our  World-Wide  Executive  Seminar  is  an¬ 
other  approach  we  use  to  give  a  wide  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  corporate  and  company  managers 
insight  into  the  ITT  approach  to  decision-making. 
Comptrollers,  industrial  engineers,  and  market¬ 
ing  directors  from  many  countries  and  businesses 
meet  together  to  study  actual  business  problems 
and  use  ITT's  unique  concept  of  management  to 
reach  effective  solutions. 

The  result  of  these  programs  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  breed  of  executive— at  home  in 
many  countries  and  many  businesses,  and 
equipped  to  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ITT's  growth. 

In  all  areas,  our  management  skills  and 
widespread  resources  generate  increased  compe¬ 
tition  within  industries  which  leads  to  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  manpower  and  material.  This  means 
a  better,  safer,  more  comfortable  life  for  you  and 
people  all  over  the  world. 

Programs  like  PRIME  and  men  like  Jean 
Salvarelli  help  make  it  so. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 


PROMOTION 

Portfolio  recalls 
election  coverage 

By  (ieorpe  ^'ill 


In  this  Presidential  Election 
year,  many  newspapers  are  pro- 
ducinp  outstanding  promotions 
to  hammer  home  the  message 
that  the  newspaper  is  still  the 
primarj'  source  of  election  and 
voting  information.  They’ll  l)e 
telling  lK)th  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  for  instance,  that  more 
adults  read  about  the  major 
political  conventions  in  their 
newspapers  than  watched  on  tel¬ 
evision,  or  listened  to  them  on 
radio. 

And  of  course,  they’ll  he  tying 
in  the  message  of  how  their 
newspaper  plans  its  coverage  of 
the  campaigns  and  the  election. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
a  leading  independent  manufac¬ 
turer  of  newsprint  in  the  U.S., 
has  produced  a  handsome,  16- 
page,  two-color  brochure,  “News¬ 
papers  and  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tions,’’  as  part  of  its  continuing 
advertising  and  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  And  what’s  more.  Great 
Northern  is  making  copies  of 
this  attractive  booklet  available 
to  newspapers  for  their  own 
promotion. 

.\ccording  to  Robert  Vi\’ian, 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  for  Great  Northern, 
it  was  decided  that  the  brochure 
should  cover  the  unicjue  contri¬ 
bution  newspapers  make  in  the 
■American  electoral  process. 

“Newspapers  inform,  com¬ 
ment,  entertain  and  sell,”  Vivian 
said.  “The  quadrennial  presi¬ 
dential  election  makes  good  use 
of  all  these  functions.” 

The  l)ooklet,  with  a  specially- 
designed  mailing  envelope,  is  a 
"portfolio  of  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  and  how  they  were  re- 

bigger  they  come, 
the  harder  they  fall'" 

I  his  old  adafic  could  uell  scrsc  as  ihc 
v'niy  known  actuarial  table  tor  ansonc 
t.iccd  with  a  lawsuit  for  libel,  slander, 
piracy.  pl.ii:iaristn.  invasion  of  piivacv 
or  copvnj’ht  violations.  But  this  doesn't 
mean  that  small  businesses  are  immune 
to  large  damage  suits.  I  arge  or  small, 
those  in  the  communications  industrv 
are  considered  lair  game  lor  anvone  with 
a  grievance.  How  do  vou  protect  wiur- 
self \Sith  an  I  mplovers  Special  I  scess 
Insurance  Policy.  Simply  decide  on  the 
amount  you  could  atford  in  ease  of  a 
judgment  against  you.  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess,  tor  details  and  rates,  write 
to:  Dept  (.  tMPlOVtRS  RtIN 
SI  R.\Nf  t:  CORP.,  :i  West  lllth. 
Kansas  (  ity.  Mo.  6410.^;  New  ^'ork.  1 1 1 
John;  San  trancisco,  220  Montgomery; 

(  hicago.  17,^  W  Jackson;  .Atlanta,  .J4 
Peachtree,  N  t. 


ported,”  Eight  elections,  from 
180(1  to  1960,  are  recalled  with 
quotes  taken  from  actual  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  the  time. 
Elections  reported  are: 

•  1800 — the  first  serious  test 
of  the  electoral  system,  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  elect¬ 
ing  Thomas  Jefferson  over 
■Aaron  Burr  after  a  tie  vote  in 
the  Electoral  College,  (reported 
from  the  Sational  Intelligencer 
and  Washington  Adrertiser) . 

•  1828 — First  election  in 
which  the  popular  vote  was  an 
important  factor  in  electing  elec¬ 
tors.  .Andrew  Jackson  was 
elected,  (as  reported  in  the 
United  States  Telegraph). 

•  1860 — Lincoln’s  first  elec¬ 
tion.  (as  reported  in  the  B  os/i- 
ington  Evening  Star  and  lios- 
ton  Herald). 

•  1876 — .A  disputed  election 
nearly  precipitating  another 
Civil  War.  Tilden  wins  the  pop¬ 
ular  vote,  but  loses  in  the  Elec¬ 
toral  College.  (Reported  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Albang 
(N.Y.)  .Argus). 

•  1916 — Wilson  re-elected  by 
a  close  vote,  with  newspapers 
reporting  the  results  three  days 
later.  (.As  reported  in  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press). 

•  1940 — F.D.R.  re-elected  for 
precedent-breaking  third  term. 
(.As  reported  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin.) 

•  1952 — War-hero  Eisenhower 
elected,  the  first  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  in  20  years,  (as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Des  Moines  Trib¬ 
une). 

•  1960 — John  F.  Kennedy 
elected  by  only  16/100  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  vote.  (.As 
reported  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch) . 

Each  election  is  illu.strated 
with  pictures  of  campaign 
scenes,  election  po.sters,  buttons 
and  other  memorabilia. 

“The  election  of  1988,”  is  al.«o 
discussed  in  the  Ivooklet. 

“It  seems  certain,”  Vivian 
.said,  “that  the  newspaper  will 
continue  to  play  an  essential 
role  in  providing  campaign  news 
and  information  of  interest  to 
all  citizens — as  it  has  since  the 
fir.st  Presidential  Election  in 
1789.” 

The  booklet  contains  an  ext«>n- 
sive  collation  of  general  in¬ 
formation  on  elections  and  their 
news  coverage,  and  some  ()Uotes 
that  newspapers  would  find  use¬ 
ful  in  election  coverage  promo¬ 


tions.  For  instance,  it  recalls 
Jefferson’s  words:  “The  press  is 
the  liest  instrument  for  enlight¬ 
ening  the  mind  of  man.” 

Newspapers  may  obtain  up  to 
10  free  copies  of  the  booklets, 
or  prices  for  bulk  orders  for 
use  in  their  own  promotions,  by 
writing  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  522  Fifth  .Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

*  *  ♦ 

CONVENTION  PROMO¬ 
TION — During  the  Democratic 
Party  Convention  in  Chicago, 
the  Sun. -Times  Dailg  Xews 
greeted  convention  visitors  with 
“Hello  Democrats”  spelled  out 
with  15,000  white  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  on  the  side  of  its  build¬ 
ing,  and  visible  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  hotels  and  buildings.  The 
display  was  part  of  a  gala  wel¬ 
come  that  included  a  cocktail 
buffet  hosted  by  Marshall  Field 
and  Bailey  K.  Howard.  The 
scene  was  lighted  at  night.  In 
addition,  portraits  of  presiden¬ 
tial  hopefuls  and  other  Demo 
politicos,  along  with  Chicago 
landmarks,  were  projected  from 
the  newspaper  building  onto  a 
giant  50  x  70-foot  screen,  using 
color  transparencies.  The  slides, 
incidentally,  included  promotions 
for  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News. 

«  *  * 

WORLD  SERIES  FEVER— 
The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Sews  has 
capitalized  on  the  Motor  City’s 
World  Series  Fever  by  publish¬ 
ing  full-page  “autographed” 
photo  po.sters  of  Tiger  stars  ev¬ 
ery  day.  The  posters  will  run 
every  day,  daily  and  Sunday, 
until  all  25  players  eligible  to 
play  in  the  1968  World  Series 
have  had  their  pictures  pub¬ 
lished. 

*  *  >!■ 

PHOTOMAP  GUIDE  —  The 
Dallas  Times-Herald  has  turned 
out  an  unusual,  supplement  sec¬ 
tion,  without  a  line  of  news. 
The  “Photomap  Guide  to  Dallas 
County  Business,  Industry  and 
Living”  comprises  24  pages  of 
market  information,  and  fea¬ 
tures  a  full-color  map  on  the 
cover,  with  color  used  to  key 
commercial,  industrial,  resi¬ 
dential  and  other  areas.  Pro¬ 
duced  in  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  Highway  Department,  the 
section  uses  high  altitude  aerial 
photographs  to  show  various 
sections  of  the  market,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  advertising  is  posi¬ 
tioned  with  the  eight-column 
photos.  Residential  and  indus¬ 
trial  areas  are  labeled,  along 
with  shopping  centers,  industrial 
jjarks,  and  other  landmarks. 
Tables  published  along  with  the 
photos  show  tenants  of  the 
shopping  centers,  planned  indus¬ 
trial  districts,  and  other  data. 
Size  and  volume  of  office  build¬ 
ings  and  other  construction  are 


clearly  indicated  in  the  section. 

«  *  * 

CLOTHING  STUDY  —  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  has  dis- 
tributed  a  presentation  on  44 
clothing  commodities,  based  on 
Neustadt  studies.  Graphs  detail 
the  placement  of  advertising 
linage,  by  newspaper,  and  por¬ 
tray  Dallas’  total  retail  adver¬ 
tising  effort  showing  emphasis 
by  price  zone  for  each  com¬ 
modity.  Total  linage  and  per¬ 
centage  breakdowns  are  shown 
by  zones  in  bar  chart  form. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
national  advertising  department 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

«  *  * 

SUPERFAN— T/ie  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  promotes  its  “Special 
P'ootball  Section”  with  a  bro¬ 
chure  ba.sed  on  a  popular  comics 
theme.  Cover  art  shows  a  “mild- 
mannered  Baltimore  sports  en¬ 
thusiast,”  ready  to  step  into  a 
phone  l)ooth.  Inside  art  in  full 
color  shows  how  he  turns  into 
“Superfan.” 

*  *  * 

FOR  LAUGHS— The  Milwmi- 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  published  a 
four-column  inpaper  ad  head¬ 
lined  “Start  Your  Day  With  a 
Laugh,”  promoting  three  humor 
columnists.  Featured  are  local 
humorist  Ruck  H<>rzog,  and  syn¬ 
dicated  writers  .Art  Buchwald 
and  Earl  Wilson. 

♦  * 

CIRCULATION  GROWTH— 
.A  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courunt 
folder  shows  bar  charts  tracing 
the  paper’s  circulation  since 
19.‘)(),  growing  from  1(I9,.595  to 
over  200,000  in  1968. 

*  *  * 

l)oH*Joiie!<  promoters 
aiiiioiiiioe  rt'si^iatioiis 

Francis  X.  Timmons,  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  director  of 
Dow-Jones  Co.,  has  announced 
his  resignation,  effective  Friday, 
Sept.  20.  Timmons  had  served 
as  promotion  manager  for  Dow- 
Jones  and  its  publications,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Sa¬ 
tional  Observer  since  1953. 

Timmons  was  elected  2nd 
vicepresident  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  .As¬ 
sociation  at  its  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  last 
.May.  .At  the  same  meeting  he 
was  presented  with  INP.A’s  “Sil¬ 
ver  Shovel”  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  newspaper  jiro- 
motion. 

In  a  simultaneous  announc*“- 
ment,  Dennis  Moran,  advertising 
promotion  and  research  manager 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  since 
1961  ann(mnced  his  resignation, 
also  effective  Sept.  20. 

Moran  is  joining  Lippincott 
&  Margulies  Inc.,  marketing  con¬ 
sultants,  in  a  promotion  capac¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Timmons  has  not  an¬ 
nounced  his  future  plans. 
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IC  How  to  remove  spills  from  harbors  and  lakes  has  long  challenged  water  conser- 

»  j.  *1  vationists.  Now  we’ve  created  a  new  and  highly  effective  device  for  cleaning  up 

ItlO  01 1  spills.  We  call  it  an  oil  skimmer.  It  consists  of  a  super-sponge  on  a 

Vll  rotation  drum.  Mounted  on  a  pontoon  catamaran,  the  oil  skimmer  soaks  up 
11  1  spilled  oil  from  the  water  surface.  Up  to  50  barrels  in  one  hour.  □  As  more 

Ylllll^fl  skimmers  are  constructed,  they  will  be  made  commercially 

available.  □  Skimming  oil  spills  from  water  is  just  the  latest  of  ^ 
several  recent  developments  in  our  continuing  water  conservation  campaign. 

□  What  else  are  we  doing?  Ask  us.  Just  contact  Director,  Public  Relations, 

AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY  (AMERICAN) 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 


■r.tv- 


If  offset  is  the  right  answer  for  you, 
the  Lithomotic  is  the  right  press. 


The  press  console  has  the  normal  press  drive  controls,  a  speed 
tachometer,  controls  for  impression  and  form  rollers,  and  dampening 
motion.  And  from  this  console  a  pressman  can  govern  the  ink  and 
water  motion.  Compensator  controls  are  available  as  well  as  provision 
for  margin  control  of  the  paper  reels. 

Among  other  reasons  why  we  say,  "If  offset  is  the  right  answer, 
the  Lithomatic  is  the  right  press,”  is  the  fact  that  it  is  completely 
designed,  engineered  and  built  by  Hoe!  To  learn  more  about  the 
Lithomatic  or  if  you  would  like  Hoe  to  help  you  make  an  evaluation 
of  your  operation,  write 


HOE 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10454 


Also  available  with  the  Lithomatic  are  two  optional  and  highly-practical 
control  consoles.  The  Hoe  ink  control  console  provides  a  layout  area 
for  copy  being  inspected  and  has  a  column  correction  control  imme¬ 
diately  under  and  aligned  with  each  column,  with  illuminated  indica¬ 
tion  of  pages  being  corrected.  Ink  column  correction  is  fast  and 
precise.  A  circular  dial  indicates  the  amount  of  correction  being  made 
in  small  increments  and  a  master  control  provides  for  full  page  cor¬ 
rection.  A  master  pre  setting  control  affords  returning  to  a  "norm” 
position,  before  or  after  a  run. 


Offset  or  letterpress?  Publishers  of  medium  and  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  often  find  it  difficult  to  reach  a  decision  because  of  the 
many  production  problems  involved.  If  a  complete  evaluation  indi¬ 
cates  offset,  a  press  comparison  will  indicate  Lithomatic*.  Here’s  why: 

This  unit-type,  4-page-wide  offset  press  for  web  widths  up  to  68 
inches  and  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph,  can  handle  any  production 
requirement. 

The  highly  successful  Colormatic  inking  system  has  been  adapted 
to  the  Lithomatic.  Complete  color  changeover  of  any  page  position 
throughout  the  press  takes  only  a  few  minutes  without  additional  parts 
or  equipment.  This  versatile  inking  system  brings  to  offset  new,  up¬ 
graded  standards  of  efficiency,  economy,  convenience,  and  high-speed, 
high-quality  printing. 
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Layout  and  design 


Combining  hot  and  cold 


ttHNiiHl  W  ur  Kliin* 


H  «/•  (.'ullmrk  Saiil 
St’crt'i  Talks  Topic 


Noirl*  Stitll  Krln’iit 
HHii  i  akii 


U  ouinI*^!  *  r»l(l 
It  ^  asi't  lluis«‘riHJ« 


columns,  r<*(lucc(l  5  percent  on  camera.  Some  ditliculties 
reared. 

“The  most  <liHicult  thinn'  was  n'cttinj;'  used  t<  three 
.sets  of  measures,  pai ticulaily  in  siziiift  i)ictures,”  Mr. 
Krieger  wrote. 

“There  is  one  set  of  inside-picture  sizes  ami  two  sets 
for  the  front  and  the  .section  pages.  This  was  a  headache 
at  first  when  editing  pictures  early- -long  before  you  have 
the  stories.  Rut  after  a  week  it  was  no  problem. 

“We  developed  some  homemade  conversion  charts  to 
('ase  the  transition  to  three  measures.” 

Hea<lline  counts  form  a  common  problem  in  o<ld-measure 
pages.  ]\lany  ))apers  switching  to  a  six-column  format, 
for  examj)le,  find  heads  come  up  short  because  of  the  wider 
count.  The  Saratogian  encountered  this  pioblem  at  the 
outset  in  writing  heads  foi-  the  l.')-|)ica  columns.  Mr. 
Kriegei-  said  practice  is  resolving  this.  It  always  is  re¬ 
solved  <|uickly,  so  don’t  worry. 

“We  remain  flexible,  with  makeup  governed  primarily 
by  the  value  of  the  news,”  Mr.  Krieger  explained.  “A 
dull  day  can  mean  makeup  is  not  as  sparkling,  a  live 
news  day  means  more  dash  and  flash  in  makeu]).  Circula¬ 
tion  might  not  like  it,  but  the  reader  can  tell  at  a  glance 
how  active  things  have  Ishmi.” 

Local  news  filled  page  .”  in  the  old  format.  The  new 
press  accommodat('s  two  .sections,  so  local  was  moved  to 
page  1  in  the  R  .section,  a  good  ))lace  for  it. 

Readers  complained  when  local  was  nn)ved,  Mr.  Krieger 
said,  but  “otherwise  readers  have  resi)onded  with  praise 
and  comi)liments.” 

They  should. 


By  HoMunI  B.  'i'uyUir 

Ort'set  printing  combines  efficiently  with  hot-type  com¬ 
position.  number  of  i)apers  do  it  that  way. 

The  S(ir(ito(/iaH  of  Saratoga  Springs,  \.Y. 
evening  in  a  city  of  18,()d<l)  is  one. 

It  recently  began  j)rinting  on  a  six-unit  (l»)ss  Com¬ 
munity  offset  i)ress.  The  shift  to  composing-room  cold 
type  is  sche<luled  for  fall. 

Format  changes  went  into  jtractice  with  the  stai-t  of 
the  new  press.  Howard  M.  Krieger,  Saratogian  news 
editor,  sent  the  tearshetds. 

New  look  (ujjper  right)  is  incomparably  moie  inviting 
than  old  look  (upper  left).  The  new  i)age,  shot  at  100 
per  cent,  is  88  picas  wide,  compared  with  8.').<»  in  the  old 
j)age  after  shrinkage. 

The  old  ijage  is  the  trailitional,  eight-column  st<*ieotype, 
with  heads  ami  Inxlies  jammed  together.  The  new  one  is  a 
format  of  seven  and  one-half  columns.  The  shoehorn 
tightness  vanished  immediately.  Each  element  breathes. 

Column  1  is  l.'i  picas  wide.  The  remaining  columns 
are  11.  There’s  18  jmints  between  columns  1  and  2  and 
12  points  between  the  others.  Rectangles  accentuate  the 
new  pattern. 

One  certain  thing,  blacks  come  up  blacker  on  an  offset 
nress.  The  rever.se  “Raging  the  News”  (good  title  for  an 
imU'X)  s.*ems  excessively  black.  MaylK‘  all  that’s  nee<led 
is  to  .set  the  line  in  that  beautiful  Rodoni  bold. 

The  seven-and-one-half  column  format  is  used  on  i>age 
1  and  on  the  R-1  section  |)age.  Elsewhere  its  eight  11-pica 
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food  and  fiber  more  efficiently  and 
economically. 

John  Deere  specialists,  in  fields  from 
aerodynamics  to  zoology,  provide  basic 
support  for  factory  staffs.  This 
long-range  research,  this  scientific  depth 
pays  off  for  John  Deere  .  .  .  and  for  the 
farmers  who  buy  more  John  Deere 
equipment  than  any  other  make. 

If  you  need  information  or  photographs 
for  your  farm  or  industrial  equipment 
story,  write:  Public  Relations 
Department,  Deere  &  Company, 

Moline,  Illinois  61265,  or  ttleplione 
30;,  792  1181. 


John  Deere  research  scientists  are 
studying  tractor-engine  exhaust  gases. 
Control  of  air  pollution  is  one  goal, 
even  though  "fresh  country  air”  is  in 
no  immediate  danger. 

Useful  power  is  not  the  only  product  of 
a  tractor  or  self-propelled  implement. 
Exhaust  fumes  are  an  undesirable 
by-product.  Analyzing  this  by-product 
can  help  determine  the  "whys”  of 
engine  performance  and  help  control 
air  pollution.  Studies  help  factory 
engineers  develop  more-powerful, 
more-efficient  engines.  In  turn, 
improved  engines  help  farmers  grow 


Is  air  pollution 
a  farm 
problem? 


Farm-power  research  includes  engine-exhaust  analysis. 


lOOS 


OLYMPIAD  8/10  NXS 
NIGHT  LD  OLYMPIAD 
BY  PRED  DOWN 
UPI  SPORTS  WRITER 

MOUNT  OLYMPIA#  HELLAS#  AUG.  10#  720  8.C.  <UPI>  -  ORSIPPUS#  A 
BAREFOOTED  POET  FROM  MEGARA#  LOST  HIS  LOIN  CLOTH  AT  THE 
HALFWAY  MARK  AND#  RUNNING  UNENCUMBERED#  WON  THE  MARATHON  IN 
RECORD  TIME  TODAY  IN  THE  FEATURE  EVENT  OF  THE  GAMES  OF  OLYMPIA. 

THE  ME6ARIAN  RUNNER  CROSSED  THE  FINISH  LINE  OF  THE  26-MILE# 

385- YARD  RACE  IN  TWO  HOURS#  28  MINUTES#  53  SECONDS  AMID 
CHEERS  AND  BOUS  FROM  THE  CROWD  OF  45# 000.  HIS  PANTS-LESS  STATE# 
WHICH  GAVE  HIM  A  CLEAR  ADVANTAGE#  TOUCHED  OFF  THE  HOTTEST 
CONTROVERSY  IN  THE  733-YEAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GAMES. 

ORSIPPUS#  WHO  TOUGHENS  HIS  FEET  BY  BATHING  THEM  TWO  HOURS  A 
DAY  IN  PICKLE  BRINE#  FINISHED  THE  GRUELLING  RACE  MORE  THAN  A  MILE 
AHEAD  OF  the  NEXT  BEST  RUNNER#  PEISIDOROUS#  A  DIPLOMAT  IN  THE 
COURT  OF  PISA.  HERACLES#  A  GENERAL  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  SPARTA#  WAS 
THIRD.  BOTH  PEISIDOROUS  AND  HERACLES  FINISHED  STILL  CLAD  IN  THE 
LOIN  CLOTHS  TRADITIONALLY  WORN  BY  COMPETITORS  IN  THESE  GAMES 
SINCE  THEY  WERE  INAUGURATED  TO  HONOR  THE  GODS  OF  OLYMPUS.  THEY 
WERE  CHEERED  LUSTILY. 

MANY  IN  THE  CROWD  CONTINUED  TO  BOO  ORSIPPUS  AS  THE  WINNER'S 
CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE  WAS  PLACED  UPON  HIS  HEAD.  IT  WAS  CLEAR  THAT 
THE  SO-CALLED  "OLYMPIC  SPIRIT”  WAS  IN  TROUBLE. 

"THESE  FESTIVALS  WERE  ORGANIZED  TO  HELP  UNIFY  THE  CITIES  AND 
TRIBES  OF  HELLAS  INTO  ONE  COUNTRY#"  SAID  KING  IPHITUS  OF  ELLIS. 
"BUT  THEY  HAVE  CAUSED  NOTHING  BUT  TROUBLE.  THEY  HAVE  BECOME  A 
PUBLIC  NUISANCE  AND  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED." 

ORSIPPUS'  VICTORY  BROUGHT  THE  183RD  FESTIVAL  TO  A 
CONTROVERSIAL  END  AFTER  FOUR  DAYS  OF  RECORD  COMPETITION  IN  THE 
PENTATHLON#  PANKRATION#  POETRY#  SCULPTURE#  PAINTING#  ORATORY# 
FLUTE#  DRAMA  AND  HORSE  RACING. 

ORSIPPUS'  RIVALS  --  AND  MANY  OTHER  COMPETITORS  AND 
SPECTATORS  --  ARGUED  THAT  LOSS  OF  THE  LOIN  CLOTH  WAS  "OBVIOUSLY 
PREMEDITATED."  THEY  CLAIMED  IT  MADE  A  MOCKERY  OF  THE  OATH  TO  ZEUS# 
TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  FESTIVAL#  IN  WHICH  ALL  THE  HIGH-BORN  GREEK 
COMPETITORS  SWORE  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  HIGHEST  STANDARDS  OF  HONOR. 

ONE  ARGUED  THAT  THE  ENTIRE  SCENE  --  THE  TENT-COVERED  PLAIN# 

THE  BOOTHS  OF  THE  CONCESSIONAIRES#  THE  JUGGLERS#  THE  MILLIONS  OF 
FLIES  AND  CONJURERS  OF  ALL  SORTS  BROUGHT  TOGETHER  UNDER  THE 
FIERCE  AUGUST  SUN  --  COULD  BE  SUMMED  UP  IN  THE  WORDS#  "CROWD# 
MARKET#  ACROBATS#  AMUSEMENTS#  THIEVES." 
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Good  news 
travels  fast. 

All  news 
travels  fast. 

UPI  makes 
sure  of  it. 

If  there  were  an  Olympics  for 
speed  of  news  coverage,  UPI 
would  be  a  runaway  wdnner. 

But  what’s  truly  remarkable  is 
that  our  performance  is  not 
only  speedy.  It’s  thorough  .  .  . 
and  thoroughly  readable. 

Want  a  for-instance?  Just  read 
this  account  of  an  early  and 
historic  Olympic  Games, 
written  in  UPI’s  style  of  the  60’s 
by  sports  staffer  Fred  Down. 

Join  the  6,500  satisfied 
subscribers  who  are  putting 
UPI’s  reportorial  skill  and 
speed  to  work  for  them. 

Contact  Wayne  Sargent,  UPI’s 
V.  P.  for  sales,  for  details  at 
your  desk  at  your  convenience. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


COVERING  EDUCATION 

(First  Tho  Parts) 

Bv  Rick  Friedman 


With  the  kids  hack  in  school 
or  hoping  to  get  back  in  school 
when  the  strike  is  over,  educa¬ 
tion  coverage  to<lay  becomes  of 
even  more  paramount  im¬ 
portance  than  it  normally  is  for 
weekly  newspapers.  And  it 
normally  is  a  key  jjart  of  their 
coverage. 

This  segment  of  news  has 
been  examined  in  a  critique  by 
Dr.  Granville  Price,  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Press  Research  Center, 
Northern  Illinois  University, 
DeKalb.  (E&P  has  previously 
reported  other  critiques  of  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  press  coverage 
done  by  Dr.  Price  in  conjunction 
with  the  Suburban  Press  Foun¬ 
dation.) 

The  foreword  by  an  Illinois 
public  school  official  sets  out  the 
premise  and  the  problems  of 
school  coverage: 

“One  of  the  most  important 
channels  through  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  gets  information  about  the 
schools  is  the  local  newspaper. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  many 
people,  especially  those  with  no 
children  in  school,  get  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  school,  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable,  from  the 
news  media. 

“An  honest  newspajjer  is  the 
greatest  ally  that  an  hone.st  pub¬ 
lic  official  has.  Some  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  recognize  this. 
Others  do  not.  Those  who  do 
are  eager  to  provide  all  school 
information  honestly  and  forth¬ 
rightly  even  when  some  of  it  is 
unsavory.  In  the  long  run,  this 
policy  accomplishes  more  good 
than  harm. 

“A  few  school  officials  regaid 
newspaper  reporters  as  sadists 
or  cynics  who  enjoy  writing 
news  to  make  the  schools  look 
bad.  This  should  be  corrected. 
It  may  i-equire  patience,  time 
and  maybe  even  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  a  lunch.  Understanding  de¬ 
velops  friendship.  Children  and 
education  l)oth  are  benefited 
most  in  those  communities  where 
members  of  the  press  and  those 
of  the  teaching  profession  work 
together  in  close  cooperation.” 

(>oo<i  and  Rad 

The  critique  examined  both 
sides  of  the  problems  laid  out 
above.  It  did  this,  as  it  has  done 
in  other  SPR  critiques,  by  care¬ 
fully  examining  member  papers 
of  the  Suburban  Pre.ss  Founda¬ 
tion  and  showing  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  of  school  coverage. 

Dr.  Price  usually  takes  his 
lead  in  what  to  critique  from 
what  the  SPF  meml)er  newspap- 
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ers  are  most  desirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  about  their  own  strong  and 
weak  points  (this  critique  was 
the  10th).  “A  number  of  subur¬ 
ban  editors  in  recent  months 
have  mentioned  their  frustra¬ 
tion  over  school  news,”  he  says. 
“They  are  frustrated  both  by  a 
feeling  of  inadequacy  of  their 
coverage  and  by  a  lack  of  re¬ 
sponse  in  the  public  as  evidenced 
by  an  increase  in  defeats  of 
bond  is.sues.  Some  feel  loss  of 
prestige  because  readers  think 
the  papei  s  are  one-sided.” 

Dr.  Price  points  out  that  with 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  su¬ 
burban  areas,  news  of  schools 
is  a  category  that  is  extremely 
important  and  sensitiv’e.  “Ex¬ 
pansion  naturally  requires  much 
new  and  expensive  building.  It 
also  means  building  and  pro¬ 
gramming  schools  for  popula¬ 
tions  heavily  loaded  in  many 
cases  with  young  parents  who 
want  the  best  for  their  children. 
At  the  same  time,  most  of  these 
young  parents  are  operating  on 
tight  budgets,  and  there  are 
conservative  older  elements  in 
varying  degree  in  the  suburbs 
who  resist  new  taxation. 

“But  taxes  are  not  the  only 
areas  in  which  there  is  a  need 
for  new  communication  among 
.suburban  citizens  about  their 
schools.  Suits  have  l)een  filed 
looking  for  reorganization  of 
state  aid  to  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  The  suits 
grow  out  of  frustration  of  inner 
city  school  boards,  whose 
charges  are  often  poor  and  cul¬ 
turally  deprived,  often  members 
of  minority  groups.” 

The  dollar-per-pupil  gap  be¬ 
tween  students  in  the  inner 
cities  and  those  in  the  suburbs 
is  widening.  Dr.  Price  goes  on. 
“It  may  l)e  the  next  big  problem 
which  the  suburbs  must  face  in 
the  revolution  of  the  great 
metropolitan  districts,  and  it 
calls  for  full  reporting,  not  only 
of  the  tax  threat  but  also  the 
conseciuences  to  weakened  inner 
city  school  systems  and  healthy 
suburban  systems.” 

Closed  Meetings 

As  the  problems  of  education 
increase,  he  says,  editors  are 
finding  more  and  more  difficulty 
in  getting  adequate  news  of 
schools.  School  ^ards  want  to 
meet  in  private,  superintendents 
and  principals  want  to  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  optimistic  and  utopian 
points  of  view  in  news  stories 
about  their  schools. 

“We  all  know  that  a  diet  of 


rosy  news  palls,  may  even  make 
readers  feel  schools  are  ade¬ 
quately  supported,”  Dr.  Price 
says.  “Pre.ssed  in  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  editors  will  admit 
skimpy  staffing  of  school  news 
and  sometimes  failure  to  back¬ 
stop  reporters  who  are  blocked 
by  administrations  from  full  ex¬ 
ploration  of  news  situations.” 

Little  Analysis 

In  examining  the  weekly 
newspapers.  Dr.  Price  found 
many  stories  on  defeats  of  bond 
issues.  But  he  found  few  cases 
of  thorough  analysis  by  any 
newspaper  on  why  the  Iwnd  is¬ 
sue  failed  or  what  the  nature  of 
the  opposition  was.  “This  cri¬ 
tique  argues  not  against  a  stand 
for  the  adoption,  but  against  the 
patronizing  news  pose  which 
fails  to  report  the  sectors  of 
opposition  and  their  reasoning. 
When  previous  issues  have  been 
defeated,  there  must  l>e  a  reason. 
Bring  it  out  in  the  open! 

“Some  advance  stories  on 
elections  were  compendia  of  the 
needs  for  passage  of  the  bond 
issue  to  the  point  of  almost 
editorializing.  This  may  l)e  what 
the  editor  wants,  but  remember 
that  it  can  backfire  and  put  the 
paper  so  clearly  in  a  pro-spend¬ 
ing  stance  in  the  minds  of  the 
1‘eaders  that  the  i)aper  loses 
effectiveness.” 

Dr.  Price  cites  one  story  that 
came  nearer  perspective  by  re¬ 
porting  administration  answers 
to  questions  laised  by  objectors. 
“Since  the  source  is  administra¬ 
tion  rather  than  exploitation  by 
an  objective  reporter,  it  is  likely 
that  there  was  selection  of 
questions  to  answer.  But  it  is  a 
start  toward  reporting  as  op¬ 
posed  to  campaigning.” 

According  to  Dr.  Price,  noth¬ 
ing  lieats  the  combination  of 
truly  objective  news  coupled 
with  a  plainly  labeled  editorial 
showing  a  considered  evaluation 
of  that  news.  “It  takes  objectiv’e 
news  to  gain  reader  confidence. 
Why  settle  for  less?” 

(continued  next  week) 


MEEKLY  .S.ALES 

Green  SBURG,  Kans. 

The  job  printing  plant  of  the 
Kiowa  County  Signal  here  has 
l)een  sold  to  Harold  Clark  of 
Greensburg.  He  will  continue  as 
foreman  of  the  Signal,  published 
by  John  and  Virginia  Conard. 

*  *  * 

Minneapolis,  Kans. 

Jack  M.  Werts  has  purchased 
the  interests  of  Ralph  G.  Hem- 
enway  in  the  Minneapolis  Mes¬ 
senger.  Hemenway  owmed  and 
operated  the  weekly  newspaper 
until  1959  when  he  sold  half  in¬ 
terest  to  Werts. 

Hemenway,  who  has  more 
than  45  years  as  publisher  of 
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the  Messenger,  will  remain  with 
the  newspaper  as  an  associate. 
Werts  was  with  the  Messenger 
from  1947  to  1948  and  worked 
at  Syracuse  and  Topeka  before 
returning  to  Minneapolis. 

• 

Copeland  drops 
plans  to  merge 

Lammot  du  Pont  Copeland 
Jr.  continues  as  sole  owner  of 
the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News,  the  San  Fernando 
(CaliL)  Valley  News  and  23  as¬ 
sociated  suburban  newspapers. 

According  to  Phil  Turner,  who 
continues  in  charge  of  the  Cope¬ 
land  newspaper  operation  as 
jiresident  and  general  manager, 
the  previously  announced 
merger  with  Video  Corporation 
(E&P,  Oct.  7,  1967)  “did  not  I 
materialize  as  planned.”  ! 

Under  the  agreement,  an-  , 
nounced  by  the  two  parties. 
Video  Corporation  was  to 
acquire  90%  interest  in  the 
newspapers  in  exchange  for 
.stock  in  the  industrial  firm. 

• 

Weeklies  fjo  daily 
for  one  day  only 

Rockville,  .Md, 

Maryland  had  a  new  daily 
newspaper  in  July,  but  it  just 
lasted  one  day. 

The  Rockville  Montgowenj 
County  Sentinel  and  its  sister 
publication,  the  .Adelphi  Prince 
George’s  County  Sentinel,  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  go  a  Sunday- 
through-Friday  daily  .schedule  \ 
July  27.  Publisher  Leonard 
Kapiloff  had  been  considering 
the  switch  to  daily  for  some 
time  and  the  Washington  news¬ 
paper  strike  brought  alw)ut  a 
sudden  need  for  a  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  area. 

.Accordingly,  the  first  issue 
came  out  on  Sunday,  July  28. 
The  strike  was  abruptly  called 
off  and  plans  for  continuing  the 
daily  were  dropped. 

2  weeklies  expand 
lo  Urbanite  press 

Washington,  .Mo. 

The  l()8-year-old  Washington 
.Missourian  and  Citizen  are  un¬ 
dergoing  an  expansion  program 
that  will  more  than  double  pres¬ 
ent  production  capabilities. 

J.  L.  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
semi-weekly  operation,  Missour¬ 
ian  on  Thursdays,  Citizen  on 
Sundays,  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  4-unit  Urbanite  web 
offset  press  and  folder  from  the 
Goss  (Company. 

Just  two  years  ago,  the  papers 
installed  a  4-unit  Goss  Subur¬ 
ban.  This  press  will  be  moved  to 
another  newspaper  which  is  con¬ 
verting  to  offset. 
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How  to  strengthen 
a  paper’s  eredibility 

By  Jack  B.  Haskins,  Ph.D. 

(Dr.  Haskins  is  ihr  Snow  Research  Professor  al  the  New- 
house  (Communications  Center  of  Syracuse  University.) 


One  of  my  graduate  students 
in  communication,  John  Stauffer, 
recently  completed  a  study  of 
the  Syracuse  adult  population. 

In  terms  of  xise  of  the  media 
for  news,  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  rank  in  that  order — 
40'-'f,  38%  and  27%, 

In  terms  of  which  medium 
they  would  believe  if  conflicting 
reports  were  received,  television, 
newspapers  and  radio  ranked  in 
that  order. 

More  valuable  than  those  over¬ 
all  figures,  however,  are  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  various  media  are 
preferred  for  credibility. 

The  principal  components  of 
newspaper  credibility  over  the 
others  are:  accuracy  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  a  faith  that  anything 
in  print  is  more  likely  to  be 
correct,  and  the  belief  that  news¬ 
papers  have  more  time  to  gather 
news. 

‘Seeing  is  Relieving' 

Television  gets  the  credibility 
nod  principally  because:  “better 
personnel — commentators,  etc.” ; 
a  more  recent  account;  a  belief 
that  “seeing  is  believing.” 

The  people  most  likely  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  newspaper  credibility 
are  men,  those  with  post-college 
education  and  white-collar 
workers. 

While  we  need  not  assume 
that  Syracuse  is  representative 
of  the  rest  of  the  U.S.,  the  re¬ 
sults  agree  with  some  other 
studies,  for  example,  a  doctoral 
dissertation  by  Harvey  Jacobson 
at  Wisconsin. 

The  natural  tendency  among 
those  of  us  who  are  partial  to 
newspapers  is  to  say — “It  ain’t 
so,  the  data  must  be  wrong.” 
But  a  more  profitable  course  of 
action  may  be  to  say,  “What  can 
we  do  about  it,  assuming  the 
data  are  correct?” 

One  remedy  is  (a)  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  lielief  in  tv  news 
personnel  is  based  on  familiarity 
with  the  tv  news  stars,  (b)  most 
newspapei’  newsmen  are  an¬ 
onymous.  and  (c)  start  building 
up  familiarity  and  identification 
of  the  people  who  put  out  the 
newspaper.  Why  withhold  pres¬ 
tige  from  your  people  while 
gianting  it  to  everyone  else? 

*  *  * 

‘I  NEVER  GET  INTERVIEWED’ 

One  common  complaint  heard 
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about  surveys  and  polls  is: 
“They  can’t  be  right  because 
nobody  has  ever  interviewed 
me.”  While  the  logic  in  that 
statement  is  faulty,  the  odds 
are  that  you  are  lesn  likely  to ; 
have  ever  been  interviewed  if 
you  are:  male  or  single  or  earn 
under  $5,0()0,  or  live  in  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  U.S. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  investigators 
Hartmann,  Isaacson  and  Jurgell 
report  on  a  survey  about  sur¬ 
veying.  They  found  that  35% 
of  the  adult  .American  public 
has  been  interviewed  one  time  or  > 
another  by  one  method  or  an¬ 
other — 25%  have  been  inter¬ 
viewed  personally,  20%  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  12%  by  mail. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  people  like  lieing  inter-  ^ 
viewed.  Only  one-fifth  of  those 
who  had  been  interviewed  be¬ 
fore  said  they  had  ever  been 
asked  an  objectionable  question 
— no  complaints  were  forth¬ 
coming  about  the  length  of  inter¬ 
view  or  the  technique  used.  ^ 

• 

New  Hampshire  paper 
outguesses  Callup  ^ 

Manchester,  N.H.  ; 

The  official  tabulation  of  votes  | 
in  New  Hampshire’s  Sept.  10 
primary,  which  has  been  re-  ^ 
leased  by  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  L.  Stark  in  Concord, 
shows  that  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  New  Hampsire’s 
only  newspaper  with  state-wide 
circulation,  was  remarkably  ac¬ 
curate  in  its  unofficial  figures 
published  immediately  after  the 
election. 

In  one  of  the  major  races, 
the  Union  Leadei-  was  a  single 
vote  off  the  official  count.  The 
newspaper  gave  Emile  R.  Bus- 
siere  of  Manchester,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  gubernatorial  nominee, 
12,022  votes  and  the  official  total 
turned  out  to  be  12,021. 

The  Union  Leader  also  came 
close  on  House  Speaker  W’alter 
R.  Peterson  of  Peterborough, 
who  won  the  Republican  nom¬ 
ination  for  governor  with  an 
official  29,262  votes,  compared 
with  the  newspaper’s  primary 
night  total  of  29,207. 

The  Union  Leader  has  cor¬ 
respondents  throughout  the 
.state — from  the  larger  cities 
down  to  the  smallest  hamlets, 
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Planning  a  client  luncheon 
in  New  York  City  this  month? 

Take  your  advertising  and 
agency  friends  to  the 

COLOR  AWARDS 
LUNCHEON 

co-sponsored  by 

American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives 
and 

Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine 

• 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1968 

STARLIGHT  BALLROOM 
WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Program  includes: 

11:30  AM— EXHIBIT  OF  300  NEWSPAPER 
COLOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

12:00  NOON— COCKTAILS 

12:30  PM — LUNCHEON,  with  presentation  of 
awards  to  newspapers,  advertisers 
and  agencies 

SPEAKER:  MEL  THARP,  advertising  director  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  RESERVATIONS: 


American  Assn,  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
Room  403,  141  East  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Please  reserve  Color  Luncheon  Tickets  @  $12  ea  ,  or 

a  table  for  ten,  @  $120.  My  check  is  enclosed. 


Company 


Florence  K.  Palmer 


Columnist 
a  habitual 
prize  winner 

rion'ncc*  K.  Palmer  of  Port- 
lanrl,  Ort^g.,  has  a  husl.a’id  who 
must  talk  in  his  sleep.  Florence, 
author  of  the  syndicated  law 
column  "Trials  and  Tribula¬ 
tions,”  is  married  to  a  barrister. 
What  better  way  to  glean  legal 
info  for  her  column  than  to 
listen  to  hubby’s  nocturnal  bab¬ 
bling? 

Florence,  liesides  Ireing  a  mid¬ 
night  eaves-dropper,  is  a  habit¬ 
ual  award  winner — she’s  won 
three  in  recent  months. 

Her  latest  honor  was  the 
Banner  .Award,  presented  by  the 
Portland  Professional  Chapter 
of  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  jour¬ 
nalism  sorority,  who  lauded  her 
for  lK*ing  “the  woman  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  journalism.” 

She  copped  second  place 
laurels  in  the  .Articles  Division 
of  the  .Annual  Editor’s  .Awards 
competition  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Writer’s  Conference.  This 
affair  was  held  recently  at  West¬ 
ern  Wa.shington  College  in  Bell¬ 
ingham.  Her  winning  article — 


dealing  with  the  power  of  one 
man’s  vote  —  was  entitled 
“What’s  It  Worth  to  You,  Amer¬ 
ica?”  The  article  was  a  double 
prize-winner,  winning  a  prize  in 
the  Writer’s  Digest  .Annual 
.Articles  Contest. 

Her  column  is  syndicated  by 
.Adcox  .Associates  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  three-a-week  column, 
launched  12  years  ago,  is  based 
on  unusual  actual  legal  cases 
with  a  twist.  (The  reader  can 
second-guess  the  actual  court 
decisions.)  Some  papers  run  the 
column  on  one  page — which 
poses  the  legal  question — and 
the  answers — the  court  decision 
— on  another.  (E&P,  Oct.  16, 
196.)). 

For  five  years  Florence  was 
one  of  six  regular  contributors 
to  the  “You  Be  the  Judge”  fea¬ 
ture  which  was  a  long-time 
favorite  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
uhiff  Poi^t. 

• 

Norm.vn  H.  Stroise,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  and  former  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  advertising  dii'ector 
of  the  Seattle  PoKt-hitellipencer, 
retires  on  December  31,  after 
moi-e  than  10  years  with  the 
agency. 

*  *  * 

John'  Lawrence,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Wall 

Street  Journal  in  charge  of  its 

Pacific  Coast  edition — joining 
Lo.<j  Angelett  Tinieit  as  financial 
editor.  He  succeeds  Roliert 
Nichols. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  N.  Vai.liant,  former 
weekly  editor  in  Maryland,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jake  Fi  ller  as  Houston 
bureau  chief  for  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications.  Fuller  was  transferred 
to  Dallas  bureau  staff. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ma.sox  Peters,  chief  editorial 
writer  and  editorial  page  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  EUzaheth  City  (N.  C.) 
IhiUy  Adrance — named  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  He  succeeds  Jack 
.Aclis,  who  has  accepted  a  post 
with  Kaleiyn  (N.  C.)  Sewx  and 
OltKerrer. 


news-people 


Fanning  on  board 
of  Field  Enterprises 

Chicago 

Lawrence  S.  Fanning,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  \ew8,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  Fan¬ 
ning  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Sews  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Fanning  lives  in  Anchorage 
with  his  wife,  Katherine,  and 
her  three  children  by  her  for¬ 
mer  husband,  the  late  Marshall 
Field  IV,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  until  his  death  in  Septem- 
lier,  196,5. 

• 

Gary  Mason,  who  compiled 
the  two-volume  bibliography  of 
the  writings  of  W’illiam  Allen 
White,  at  Emporia  (Kans.) 
State  Teachers  College — named 
instructor  in  photojournalism 
and  assistant  director  of  news 
at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

*  *  • 

Mairy  Breecher,  reporter 
for  the  (ioodland  (Kans.)  Daily 
Sews — to  the  staff  of  the  Salina 
(Kans.)  Journal  as  a  reporter; 
Dennis  Lcndgren,  who  for- 
mei  ly  managed  the  photography 
.studio  at  Schilling  .Air  Force 
Base  near  Salina — joined  the 
Salina  Journal  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  Kahler — to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  South  Haven 
(Mich.)  Daily  Tribune  from 
area  editor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
T  iines-Sews. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  J.  Weber,  former 
lalior  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  Portland  area  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  Department 
of  Interior — resigned  to  manage 
political  campaign  of  Portland 
District  .Attorney  George  Van 
H(M)missen  for  Oregon  secretary 
of  state. 

*  *  * 

Miles  Green,  education  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  past  three  years — 
resigned  to  liecome  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Mt.  Hood  Com¬ 
munity  College,  Gresham,  Ore. 
*  *  * 

Heim)  M.  Zacherle  has  lieen 
appointed  general  counsel  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Company,  succeeding  Vin¬ 
cent  Starzinger.  who  ser\-ed  2.5 
years  in  the  position.  Starzinger 
will  remain  as  secretary  of  the 
newspaper  company,  and  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  board  of  directors. 


Clyde  Pinson,  formerly  retail 
advertising  supervisor  with  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News — named 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent.  William  W.  Kemp— 
from  sales  representative  to 
supervisor-real  estate  adver¬ 
tising,  and  Lowell  H.  Carl.son, 
formerly  sales  representative  in 
Clearwater,  now  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  supervisor  of  the  Clear¬ 
water  bureau  for  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 

«  *  * 

.Alan  Hart  of  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  Gazette  has  taken  the  job 
of  scholastic  sportswriter  for  the 
.Albany  Times-Vnion.  Hart  re¬ 
places  Wayne  Block,  who  left 
the  TU  to  take  the  post  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  sports  information  for 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
*  *  * 

Ron  .Arm.strong  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  News  sports 
.staff — named  publicist  for  the 
Independent  College  .Athletic 
Conference. 

^  * 

Jerry  Belli'ne,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Bergen  (N.  J.)  Record  and 
Morning  Call,  appointed  Sunday 
editor;  Mark  How  at,  assistant 
city  editor,  promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  Sunday  editor. 

*  *  * 

Harry  P.  Frank,  publisher  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal,  celebi'ated  50th  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  paper  on 
Septemlier  9;  honored  by  towns¬ 
men  and  state  and  national 
figures  at  a  testimonial  dinner, 
*  *  * 

Charles  Gilbert,  ad  sales¬ 
man  for  House  Beautiful — to  the 
staff  of  Metro  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  Network  to  cover  soft  goods 
market. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Myers  is  publisher 
of  New  Republic 

Robert  J.  Myers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  New 
Republic  magazine.  He  is  re¬ 
signing  as  publisher  of  the 
Washingtonian  to  take  the  new 
position,  but  will  remain  as  vice- 
presiilent  of  the  Washington 
Magazine  Inc.,  and  remain 

stockholder  and  member  of  the 

board  of  directors. 

The  Washingtonian  magazine 
was  founded  by  its  president, 
Laughlin  Phillips,  and  Myers 
three  years  ago.  Circulation  has 
reacheil  3,5,()()(). 

Myers  will  replace  Garth  Hite 
at  the  New  Republic  who  leaves 
to  liecome  publisher  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Magazine  October  1. 
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Myer8  goes  South 

Wilton,  Me. 

Stephen  J.  Myers  Jr.  has  been 
named  mana^in^  editor  of  the 
Breckinridge  County  Herald 
Sewn  at  Hardinsburg,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  according  to  George  M. 
Wilson,  owner  of  the  Wilson 
Publications  of  Kentucky.  Myers 
will  assume  his  new  position  at 
the  county  seat  weekly  Septem¬ 
ber  16th.  He  leaves  the  position 
of  publisher  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Wilton  Times,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  has  held  since 
June  of  1966.  With  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Myers  holds  stock  options 
on  purchasing  the  newspaper. 


New  York  Demoorals 
Honor  Bill  Dapping 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement 
in  1960  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Ad¬ 
viser,  Bill  Dapping  had  spent 
55  years  in  the  newspaper  bus¬ 
iness  after  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  University  in  1905. 

He  won  a  coveted  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  Journalism  in  1930  for 
his  coverage  of  the  Auburn 
Prison  riots  of  1929,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  eight 
years  ago  he  was  awarded  the 
Syracuse  University  Journalism 
Medal. 

As  a  newspaperman,  it  was 
written  recently.  Bill  Dapping 
has  always  “been  a  keen  student 
of  politics  and  has  prized  his 
friendships  with  presidents, 
governors  and  many  other  fa¬ 
mous  personalities.” 

Recently  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 

Post-Standard  commented  edito¬ 
rially  of  Dapping: 

“We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
former  State  Senator  Earl  E.  Max  Wales,  long-time  mem- 
Boyle  of  Syracuse  and  William  her  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
O.  Dapping  of  Auburn  have  been  School  of  Journalism  faculty 
designated  by  the  Democratic  named  acting  dean  of  the  jour- 
State  Committee  as  presidential  nalism  school  for  1968-69.  taking! 
electors.  We  trust  they  will  not  over  from  John  Hi  lteng,  whc 
be  called  upon  to  cast  their  votes  resigned  the  position  to  return 
in  the  Electoral  College,  but  to  full-time  teaching. 

•we  rejoice  with  their  friends  in  «  *  * 

the  honor  paid  them.  Taylor,  reporter  on  the 

“For  Bill  Dapping  it  is  a  very  ^  all  Street  Journal’s  Washing- 
special  honor  indeed.  bureau  staff — named  Pacific 

‘  He  has  been  designated  by  Coast  editor,  replacing  John 
his  party  as  a  presidential  elec-  Lawrence. 


Delta 

has 

over 

1200 

counter-PR 

agents 


Robin  Tibbet.s,  veteran  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner, 


Frank  H.  Carpenter,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Jann 
&  Kelley,  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives,  retires  on  Oct.  1  after 
30  years  with  the  firm. 


MARGARET  KILGORE,  UPl, 
Washington,  gives  her  weary  feet 
a  break  while  she  types  a  story 
at  the  recent  Democratic  National 
Convention. 


Cary  R.  Brick,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  editor  for  th"' 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times, 
has  joined  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  as  a  copy 
editor. 


Thomas  Engleman,  assistant 
to  the  director  of  The  News¬ 
paper  Fund  since  January,  has 
been  named  its  acting  director. 


(Passenger  Relations 
makes  the 
difference  on  Delta) 


Ken  E.  Conway  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  .4ssociated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Spokane,  Wash. 


Of  our  16,000  employees, 
more  than  1200  serve  as  ticket 
agents.  And  you’ll  notice  the 
difference  they  make  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  step  up  to  any  Delta 
counter.  There’s  a  smile  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.  A  sincere  interest 
in  your  needs.  Matter  of  fact, 
you’ll  find  that  same  difference 
on  Delta  all  the  way  from  ticket 
counter  to  baggage  counter. 
Going  our  way  soon?  Join  us! 


Dale  T,  Palmer,  manager  of 
the  dispatch  department  of  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal 
— named  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  two  papers;  L. 

Kenneth  Sandcsky,  a  member 
of  the  Capital-Journal  display 
advertising  staff — named  to  re¬ 
place  Palmer  in  dispatch.  Charles  M.  Calley,  former 

*  *  *  manager  of  the  Winnipesaukee 

Guy  Goodine,  a  memlier  of  .\eu's  at  Weirs  Beach,  N.  H. — 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Dodge  named  managing  editor  of  the 
City  (Kans.)  Daily  Globe —  Hillsborough  (N.  H.)  Messen- 
named  managing  editor,  sue-  ger.  .Mary  Lou  Vairo,  a  mem- 
ceeding  Jim  Moran,  who  is  re-  lier  of  the  Messenger  staff  for 
covering  from  automobile  ac-  12  years,  has  liecome  editor  of 
cident  injuries.  the  newspaper. 
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Dr.  Joseph  M.  McDaniel  Jr., 
former  secretary  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  named  a  consultant 
to  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News- 
liaper  Foundation. 
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Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 


DOW  JONES 

Publications 
in  MICROFORM . 


Microimaged  information 

CLIPPING  FILES 
ON  MICROFICHE 

miCRD  PHOTO  OlVISIOn 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44112 

m  BELLbHDUJELL 


Formerly  available  in  scrapbook  form  only  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  library.  NOW  avail¬ 
able  on  4"  X  6"  microfiche  film  cards  with 
reduced  images  of  pages  arranged  in  rows. 

Divided  into  two  categories:  Corporate  (arti¬ 
cles  about  sjiecific  companies)  and  General 
(all  other  Wall  Street  Journal  articles.) 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  (Eastern  Edition) .  .  .  complete 

business  and  financial  news  covering  all  the  various  facets  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  1968  subscription  price  .  .  .  $75  per  year  on  35mm  roll  microfilm. 

BARRON’S  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  WEEKLY 

.  .  .  leading  business  and  financial  weekly.  A  must  for  use  in  advanced 
finance  classes.  1968  subscription  price  .  .  .  $20  per  year  on  35mm  roll 
microfilm. 

THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER  .  .  .  a  national  weekly  newspai>er 
providing  comprehensive  coverage  of  world  and  national  news,  plus 
regular  weekly  features  of  interest  to  the  entire  family.  1968  subscription 
price  .  .  .  $15  per  year  on  35mm  roll  microfilm. 


Backfiles  on  all  three  publications  also 
available  on  35mm  microfilm  from  first 
day  of  publication  .  .  .  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  from  1889,  Barron’s  from  1921, 
and  The  National  Observer  from  1%2. 
For  more  information  on  these  backfiles 
and  all  microfilm  services  covering  Dow 
Jones  publications  .  .  .  write  MICRO 
PHOTO  DIVISION,  BELL  &  HOWELL 
COMPANY,  1700  Shaw  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44112. 


valuable  research  tools  available  in  their  entirety 
in  convenient,  compact  and  well  organized  form. 


. from  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


Filmed  quarterly  and  offered  in  two  ways; 
Order  either:  Complete  cumulative  file 
distributed  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  .  .  . 
January-March,  January-June,  January- 
September  and  January-December  .  .  . 
$750.00  OR:  Final  cumulative  filming  dis¬ 
tributed  at  end  of  last  quarter,  breaking 
down  all  Wall  Street  Journal  articles  by 
subject  for  an  entire  year  .  .  .  $375.00 


Each  film  card  will  contain  as  many  as  72  microimages  of 
clippings  arranged  in  rows  and  columns.  Top  strip  of  each 
microfiche  is  color  coded  and  titled  to  identify  the  new 
file  by  subject  and  cumulative  release  periods.  It  is  con¬ 
venient  to  find  the  information  on  any  specific  subject 
which  appeared  throughout  the  year. 

An  example  of  microfiche  compactness  is  that  1000  fiche 
would  contain  72,000  images  of  clippings  and  require  a 
mere  10  by  6  inches  of  space. 


'/  had  attlgned  our  staff  photog- 
raphar  to  chronicle  an  unusual 
application  of  a  routine  industrial 
airlift  which  would  lift  our  painter, 
Mike  McKenna,  nearly  150  feet 
skyward,  suspended  in  a  parachute 
harness  from  which  were  attached 
nylon  ropes  running  to  the  heli¬ 
copter's  landing  skids.' 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Shots  show 
tragedy  as 
it  happened 

Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


On  these  two  pages  in  words  and  pietures  is  the  unfolding  of  a 
tragedy  us  it  happened.  The  shots  were  taken  by  Lee  Rush,  29, 
staff  photographer  for  Forest  Laivn-Memorial  Parks,  Hollywood 
Hills,  Los  Angeles,  The  story  was  written  for  E&P  by  Bob  Cross, 
Sl-year-old  information  manager  for  Forest  Lawn.  When  the 
tragedy  struck  Forest  Lawn  didn't  hesitate  to  make  the  pictures 
available  to  area  newspapers,  tv  and  the  u'ire  services  and  the 
shots  went  out  with  the  story  around  the  world.  Here  teas  a  good 
example  of  excellent  public  relations  which  made  a  fantastic  set 
of  photographs  available  to  the  general  public. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  4,  was 
slightly  overcast  in  Los  Angeles 
with  a  high  cloud  ceiling  which 
would  not  prohibit  helicopter 
flights. 

I  had  assigned  our  staff  photo-, 
grapher  to  chronicle  an  unusual 
application  of  a  routine  in¬ 
dustrial  “airlift”  which  would 
lift  our  painter,  Mike  McKenna, 
nearly  150  feet  skyward,  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  parachute  harness 
from  which  were  attached  nylon 
ropes  running  to  the  helicopter’s 
landing  skids. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  Lee 
Rush’s  abilities  to  photograph 
an  assignment,  once  we  have 
discussed  it  together.  In  this 
case,  I  asked  Lee  to  use  his  own 
judgment:  “Shoot  it  from  the 
air  if  you  can’t  get  it  from  the 
ground,”  I  had  suggested  the 
afternoon  before,  whereupon 
Lee  suggested  I  cover  the  as¬ 
signment  from  the  helicopter, 
using  a  pre-set  Leica  M3,  while 
he  recorded  from  below.  And  I 
would  have,  if  I  had  not  been 
detained  from  my  planned  early 
arrival. 

As  McKenna  was  lifted  off 
the  ground,  Lee  photographed 
him  with  a  Leica  M3  and  a 
standard  Leitz  Summarit  50mm 
lens,  using  Eastman  Plus-X  film 
at  a  shutter  speed  of  250  per 


second.  (Lee  brought  along  also 
a  Leitz  Hektor  135mm  telephoto 
and  a  Leitz  Super-Angulon 
21mm.) 

McKenna  had  volunteered  for 
the  job,  and  it  had  been  his  sug¬ 
gestion  which  prompted  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  helicopter,  rather 
than  some  sort  of  scaffolding 
arrangement,  to  attach  a  pulley 
and  rope  to  the  steeple  at  the 
Church  of  the  Hills  in  Forest 
Lawn  Memorial-Park. 

Mike,  a  some-time  sky  diver, 
made  perfect  contact  with  the 
church  spire  and  Lee  photo¬ 
graphed  McKenna  as  he  placed 
the  choker  chain  around  the 
base  of  the  weathervane.  Lee 
photographed  him  again  as  he 
raised  his  “thumbs  up,  all 
clear”  sign  to  the  ground  man 
who  was  maintaining  visual 
contact  with  veteran  pilot  and 
Van  Nuys  Helicopter  Service 
president  Walter  Atherton.  The 
pilot  was  not  in  a  position  to 
see  McKenna  or  to  be  aware  of 
the  entanglement  of  McKenna’s 
ropes  in  the  weathervane. 

Evidently  the  helicopter  tried 
to  rise,  but  merely  see-sawed 
from  side  to  side  until  it  pulled 
the  ropes  taut,  lost  air  speed 
and  side-slipped  to  the  ground, 
yanking  the  painter  along  be¬ 
hind  in  pendulum-fashion. 


'Ai  McKenna  was  lifted  off  the 
ground,  Lee  photographed  him 
with  a  Leica  M3  and  standard 
Leiti  Summarit  SOmm  lens,  using 
Eastman  Plus-X  film  at  a  shut¬ 
ter  speed  of  250  per  second.' 
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Lee  continued  clicking  the 
Leica  manually  as  fast  as  he 
could,  running  toward  the  heli¬ 
copter  between  frames.  The 
helicopter’s  rear  rotor  smashed 
into  the  ground  and  splintered, 
sending  half  of  it  high  into  the 
air,  while  the  painter  was 
whipped  into  the  side  of  Lee’s 
car. 

With  no  rotor  to  stabilize  the 
craft,  the  helicopter  cartwheeled 
wildly  into  the  air  again,  vibra¬ 
tions  literally  disintegrating  the 
Bell  G-2.  The  cartwheeling 
finally  forced  the  pilot  out  of 
the  craft  as  Lee  continued  to 
record  the  incident,  and  as  Mc¬ 
Kenna  was  still  being  carried 
by  his  ropes  tight  underneath 
the  chassis. 

Lee  recorded  the  next  frame 
as  the  helicopter  again  made 
contact  with  the  ground,  throw¬ 
ing  shrapnel-like  pieces  of 
windshield  and  rotor  through 
the  air  more  than  400  feet.  He 
continued  to  record  “record 
shots’’  of  a  simple  60-second  op¬ 
eration  which  transformed  into 
a  60-second  tragedy. 

After  the  dozenth  taped  news 
interview,  I  sent  Lee  home,  hav¬ 
ing  struck  a  bargain  with  Los 
Angeles  Times  photo  chief 
Wayne  Kelly  who  agreed  to  de¬ 
velop  our  negatives  with  the 
understanding  that  extra  sets 
of  prints  would  be  furnished  to 
assure  all  news  media  of  equal 
treatment. 

In  less  than  four  hours,  near¬ 
ly  all  major  newspapers,  wire 
services  and  television  stations 
had  received  their  captioned  set 
of  prints.  Photographer  Lee 
Rush  was  credited  by  all  four 
television  stations  (including 
the  three  network  stations)  and 
also  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
AP  and  UPI  wire  photo. 

It  is  to  Forest  Lawn’s  credit 
that  an  enlightened  public  re¬ 
lations  philosophy  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  which  allowed  im¬ 
mediate  and  eye-witness  dis¬ 
closures  in  whatever  form  were 
necessary  to  dispel  the  misin¬ 
formation  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  resulted. 

I  am  grateful  too  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  professional  attitude  of 
the  more  than  twenty  news 
media  crews  who  reported  from 
the  scene.  Such  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  goes  a  long  way  toward  dis¬ 
pelling  the  credibility  gap  still 
maintained  by  many  companies 
and  journalists  alike. 


'(.«•  continued  clicking  the  Lnica 
manually  at  fati  at  ha  cauld,  run¬ 
ning  taward  tha  halicopter  batwaan 
framat.  Tha  halicoptar't  roar  rotor 
tmathad  into  tha  ground  and 
tpllntarad,  tanding  half  at  it  high 
into  tha  air,  whila  th»  paintar  wat 
whipped  inta  the  tide  af  tee's  car.' 
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FROM  OHIO  TO  >IO>TREAL 


Exhibits  of  cartoons 
draw  crowds,  laurels 

The  Columhts  (Ohio)  Dis-  inches  and  mounted  on  heavy 
patch  combined  a  display  of  board  before  being  hung  on  a 
comics  with  a  condensed  historj’  wall  lining  the  exhibit  area, 
course  to  produce  its  exhibit  for  The  collection  began  with  the 
the  1968  Ohio  State  Fair,  which  first  edition  of  The  Dispatch — 
ran  from  Aug.  22  to  Sept.  2.  July  1,  1871 — and  was  followed 
Having  1000  square  feet,  one  by  such  famous  headlines  as 
of  the  largest  exhibit  areas,  Custer’s  last  stand,  the  San 
there  was  room  for  a  complete  Francisco  earthquake,  women’s 
and  creative  display.  suffrage,  establishment  of  the 

The  Cavalcade  of  .American  gold  standard,  Charles  Lind- 
Comics  from  the  National  Coun-  bergh’s  flight,  the  Pearl  Harbor 
cil  of  Comics  in  New  York  City  attack,  the  Salk  vaccine  dis- 
was  featured  on  26  triangular  coverj-  and  the  assassination  of 
racks.  It  displayed  the  evolution  President  Kennedy, 
of  comics  as  we  know  them  to-  Colorful  covers  from  the  Dis- 
day,  examples  of  comic  pages  patch  Sunday  Magazine  were 
from  as  far  l)ack  as  1896  and  mounted  and  placed  on  racks, 
enlarged  drawings  of  famous  Six  pieces  of  8  foot  by  4  foot 
comic  strip  characters.  upson  board  were  painted 

Boy  Scout  volunteers  distrib-  orange  (a  Dispatch  color)  and 
uted  50,000  brochures  explain-  decorated  with  feature  columns 
ing  the  histon,’  of  comics  to  fair-  carried  by  The  Dispatch, 
goers,  along  with  maps  of  the  Associated  Press  supplied  a 
fairgrrounds.  teletype  machine  of  the  latest 

The  .38  most  historic  front  news,  a  wire  photo  machine  and 
pages  from  The  Dispatch  were  a  photofax  machine.  .\P  person- 
selected  in  June  by  a  team  of  nel  cut  daily  tapes  of  a  schedule 
judges  from  entries  made  by  of  fair  events  which  ran  continu- 
Dispatch  employes.  They  were  ously  on  a  second  wii'e  machine, 
enlarged  to  .30  inches  by  40  The  Dispatch  800  scjuare  foot 


theater  area  was  a  convenient  in  the  humor  division, 
place  for  visitors  to  rest  after  Participating  in  the  awards 
running  around  the  fairgrounds  ceremony  were  Walter  O’Hearn, 
all  day.  It  featured  the  VIP  ^cutive  editor  of  The  Motitreal 
film  which  explained  the  process  Star,  which  sponsors  the  annual 
of  printing  The  Dispatch.  Re-  international  Salon  of  Cartoons, 
porters  and  cartoonists  spoke  and  Robert  LaPalme,  curator  of 
twice  daily  to  crowds  of  around  the  pavilion. 

50.  The  judges,  also  present  were 

An  estimated  792,000  fair-  Claude  Beaulieu,  well-known 
goers  visited  the  Dispatch  ex-  Canadian  artist  and  editor  of 
hibit  this  year.  La  Vie  den  Arts;  Roliert  .Ayre, 

art  critic  for  The  Montreal  Star; 
Feted  at  ‘Fxno*  Rol>inson,  president  of  the 

National  Cartoonists  Society  and 
Meanwhile  cartoons  and  car-  Pierre  Berton,  Montreal  tv  per- 
toonists  were  being  hosted  at  sonality. 

another  Fair  by  another  news-  Robinson,  speaking  for  the 
paper.  judges,  described  this  year’s  col- 

At  Montreal  on  Sept.  5  judges  lection  as  the  “finest  in  the 
divided  the  grand  prize  of  $5,000  world.’’ 

between  Paco  Martinez  of  Spain  LaPalme  said  it  was  estimated 
and  Eduardo  del  Rio  of  Mexico.  2,000,000  visitors  had  passed 
Both  are  cartoonists  who  were  through  the  Pavilion  of  Humor 
competing  for  laurels  and  prize  since  the  exhibition  opened  on 
money  in  Montreal’s  Fifth  In-  May  17. 

ternational  Salon  of  Cartoons.  He  said  the  pavilion— and  a 
This  year’s  competition,  held  modified  Expo — are  expected  to 
in  the  Pavilion  of  Humor  at  continue  next  year. 

Man  and  His  World,  attracted  The  United  ’  States  had  the 
a  record  597  entries  from  60  highest  numl)er  of  entries  this 
countries.  year  with  142;  Yugoslavia  had 

The  competition  was  in  three  .’>8;  Canada  45;  France  23; 
categories — humor,  editorial  and  Switzerland  and  Britain  16 
caricature.  The  judges  also  de-  each ;  and  56  other  countries  one 
cided  not  to  award  any  first  prize  or  moi  e  each. 

Fire  hits  Fort  Worth  paper 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  men  were  hurt. 


MONTREAL  PRIZE-WINNER;  this  cartoon  by  Eduardo  del  Rio  de¬ 
picts  the  plight  of  Uncle  Sam — an  overwhelming  situation. 


Fire  estimated  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  department  to  have  caused 
$500,000  damage  to  12  of  19 
press  units  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  forced  the  news¬ 
paper  to  put  out  limited  edi¬ 
tion  Saturday  morning  and 
j)revented  publishing  of  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  editions. 

.About  one-third  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition  on  Sept.  7,  date  of 
the  fire,  had  cleared  the  press 
but  the  Saturday  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  were  suspended,  the  first 
time  in  its  62-year  history  the 
newspaper  has  failed  to  appear. 

A  Star-Telegram  spokesman 
said  that  delivery  of  new  Goss 
Company  press  equipment,  five 
units,  which  would  bring  the 
press  run  capacity  to  128  pages, 
will  Ik*  requested  for  an  earlier 
date  because  of  the  fire.  It  had 
lieen  expected  to  arrive  for  in¬ 
stallation  late  this  year. 

Sparks  from  an  electric  motor 
ignited  a  clogged  air  filter  and 
the  fire  spread  rapidly  on  one 
wall  which  bore  a  large  amount 
of  newsprint  lint. 

Several  of  the  press  units 
which  had  l)een  coated  with  a 
fire  extinguisher  solution  were 
not  seriously  damaged.  .About  a 
dozen  firemen  were  overcome  by 
smoke.  The  crew  of  20  to  25 
pressmen  on  duty  fought  the 
i)laze  with  hand  extinguishers 
until  firemen  arrived.  No  i)ress- 


Women’s  and  amusement  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  edition  had 
l)een  preprinted  and  were  in  the 
mail  I'oom  when  the  fire  broke 
out.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  pages 
in  Sunday’s  sports,  news  and 
classified  sections. 

Water  damage  was  extensive 
and  there  was  some  smoke  dam¬ 
age  extending  as  far  as  the 
third  floor.  The  paper’s  central 
electrical  system  was  burned 
out.  Electrical  maintenance  men 
had  a  temporary  emergency  sys¬ 
tem  in  operation  by  7  i).m. 
Saturday  which  allowed  the  five 
usable  units  to  operate. 

It  was  neces.sary  to  also  pro¬ 
vide  emergency  lighting  for  the 
editorial  department  so  they 
could  work  on  Sunday  copy. 

• 

Park  City  Daily  Neus 
increase!!^  rates 

f)n  Sunday,  Sept.  1,  the  Park 
Citji  Dnilg  Sewn  of  Bowling 
Cireen,  Ky.,  rai.sed  its  home  de¬ 
livery  price  from  45  to  50  cents 
weekly.  According  to  Pii)es 
Gaines,  the  paper’s  promotion 
manager,  continually  rising 
costs  in  every  department  have 
made  this  slight  increase  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Sunday  paper  will  be 
20  cents  per  copy  and  according 
to  the  newspaper  carriers  will 
share  in  the  raise. 
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Boyle 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


And  the  most  flamboyant  of 
all  is  Hal  Boyle. 

“I’ve  been  through  three 
wars,”  he  said,  “but  have  never 
owned  either  a  car  or  a  house.” 
As  a  matter-of-fact  he  never 
bothered  to  learn  how  to  drive 
and  is  an  avid  Suburbia  hater. 
Boyle  lives  on  Manhattan’s  low¬ 
er  East  Side  in  an  apartment 
“with  two  bathrooms,”  that 
overlooks  the  East  River.  Be¬ 
side  boasting  of  a  wife,  Frances 
(the  social  worker  he  married 
as  a  young  reporter  in  1937), 
and  a  teen-age  daughter,  Tracy 
.\nn,  15,  Boyle  takes  special  de¬ 
light  in  telling  anyone  within 
earshot  that  he  has  “two  bath¬ 
rooms.”  The  double  John  is  a 
rooms.”  The  double  john  is  a 
it  to  explain  his  attitude  toward 
money. 

“What  more  does  a  man 
need?”  he  once  asked  an  AP 
colleague.  “I  don’t  need  a  lot 
of  pos.sessions.  I’m  just  a  boy 
from  Kansas  City,  the  son  of  a 
butcher  [his  father  died  30 
years  ago].  I’m  afraid  of  the 
impressive  and  suspicious  of  the 
elegant.  I  know  only  one  head- 
waiter  by  name,  and,  after  20 
years  in  this  town,  he  has  just 
learned  mine.  At  home,  where 
I  grew  up,  there  were  seven  of 
us  waiting  to  use  one  bathroom 
[his  father  was  one  of  16  and 
his  mother  one  of  9].  Now  I 
have  two.  How  many  more  does 
a  family  need?” 

How  many  shirts  does  one 
man  need?  Boyle  owns  over  200 
— one  quirk  from  his  bulging 
bag  of  idiosyncrasies.  One  of  his 
big  hang-ups  is  his  never  end¬ 
ing  war  to  rid  himself  of  a 
spare  tire.  “I’ve  gone  from  221 
to  189,”  he  said.  “I  have  a  bet 
with  Wes  Gallagher  [.^P  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  and  old  Boyle 
buddy]  that  I’ll  be  down  to  180 
by  Oct.  1st.  I  only  have  nine 
more  pounds  to  go.” 

For  exercise  Boyle  walks 
“about  seven  miles  a  day  around 
town.”  On  week-ends  he  walks 
to  the  Battery,  on  the  tip  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  often 
walks  across  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Boyle  has  gone  on  so 
many  diets  that  his  AP  cronies 
don’t  pay  any  attention  to  him 
when  he  tells  them  of  his  blub- 
iK'r  battles.  Should  he  lose  a 
single  ounce  Boyle  introduces 
himself  as  “the  new  tiger  man.” 

Boyle’s  desk  resembles  an 
abandoned  gaibage  dump.  Piled 
high  in  glorious  disarray  Boyle 
heaps — usually  more  than  a 
foot  high — unopened  mail, 
opened  mail,  pai)ers,  books, 
magazines,  forgotten  shopping 
lists,  souvenirs,  discarded  bags 


and  assorted  clutter. 

Said  Boyle  in  explaining  the 
mess:  “Rather  have  the  chaos 
on  the  desk  than  in  my  head.” 
Or:  “A  clean  desk  is  the  sign 
of  a  frightened  mind.” 

Sometimes  Boyle’s  mind  is 
frightened — and  he’s  big  enough 
to  admit  it.  “My  fears?”  he 
asked.  “The  biggest  thing  I 
have  to  fight  is  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
sufficiency — that  I  won’t  be  able 
to  muster  the  talent  to  do  the 
work  the  way  I’d  like.  Also,  I 
have  a  fear  that  people  will 
think  I’m  ridiculous,  or  a  loud¬ 
mouth,  or  a  showoff,  when  ac¬ 
tually  I’m  afraid  most  of  the 
time. 

“Hates?  I  hate  people  who 
throw  their  weight  around,  who 
try  to  rob  a  man  of  his  dignity. 
Will  Rogers  used  to  say,  ‘I 
never  met  a  man  I  didn’t  like.’ 
I  can’t  say  that. 

“But  I  can  say  I  never  met 
a  human  being  I  didn’t  feel 
sorry  for.  I  think  this  is  a  hard 
world  and  I  think  every  human 
in  it,  at  one  time  or  another, 
has  a  hard  time.  The  thing  I 
admire  most  is  people  who  face 
life  with  courage,  loyalty  and 
a  sense  of  humor.” 

Boyle,  who  has  a  Walter  Mit- 
tyish  dream  of  “telling  some¬ 
body  off  just  once”  will  never 
do  it  in  print.  Needlessly  con¬ 
fessing  that  he  “doesn’t  write 
hate  columns,”  Boyle  said  that 
“when  you  work  for  the  AP 
and  have  a  hangover  in  Des 
Moines  you  can’t  go  out  and 
throw  rocks  through  windows.” 

Most  of  the  mail  he  receives 
is  from  people  who  find  his 
columns  “remind  them  of  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  to  them 
in  their  own  neighborhood” — 
and  no  reader  from  Des  Moines 
has  ever  written  to  Boyle  com¬ 
plaining  of  a  broken  window. 

Before  we  left  him,  Boyle 
passed  on  a  little  bit  of  Boyle 
wisdom,  a  Mark  Twain  uttering 
he  uses  as  his  credo:  “When 
you  find  out  that  everyone  is  at 
least  a  little  bit  crazy  the  world 
stands  explained.” 

The  answer  to  our  final  ques- 
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tion  came  as  no  surprise.  When 
asked  to  describe  the  Boyle 
family  coat  of  arms  the  Old 
Philosopher,  who’s  suffered  a 
broken  nose,  arm,  elbow,  hand 
and  hip — but  whose  only  w’ar 
injury  was  a  sprained  back  he’d 
suffered  when  a  motorcycle 
spun  out  of  control  and  hit  him 
while  he  was  watching  a  parade 
in  Paris,  told  us  it  was  a  heart 
and  cross  on  a  shield  broken  by 
two  crossed  swords.  It  sounded 
custom  made. 


UPI  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Frank  Eleazer,  Congress;  Char¬ 
lotte  Moulton,  Supreme  Court, 
and  John  N.  Fallon,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor. 

Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  editor,  will  be 
chairman  of  a  discussion  of 
“The  Good  and  Bad  About  Poll¬ 
taking”  at  the  second  session. 
The  panelists  will  include  Dr. 
Gallup;  Robert  D.  Coursen,  re¬ 
search  manager,  the  Minnesota 
Poll,  Minneapolm  (Minn.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  Jack  B.  Haskins,  Snow 
Research  Professor,  Syracuse 
University;  and  John  S.  Coul- 
son,  vicepi*esident  in  charge  of 
research,  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 


pany  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Emmett  Dedmon,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editorial  director. 
Newspaper  Division,  Field  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.,  will  preside  at  the 
third  working  session  which 
will  feature  speeches  by  Dr. 
Mueller  and  Dr.  Spiegel. 

The  fourth  working  session, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Dickinson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  will  deal  with  “Spot 
News:  Our  Business  and  Our 
Dilemma”.  Panelists  will  include 
David  F.  Miller,  ex'^cutive  vice- 
president,  Louis  Harris  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.;  J.  Montgomery  Cur¬ 
tis,  vicepresident  -  development, 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.;  Prof. 
Edmund  Arnold,  School  of 
Journalism,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPI 
managing  editor. 

Social  events  will  include  a 
pre-conference  welcoming  re¬ 
ception  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  6, 
and  a  special  reception  Monday 
evening,  Oct.  7  which  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  dignitaries  from 
Washington’s  political,  militarj', 
diplomatic  and  judicial  circles. 

Another  reception  will  pre¬ 
cede  the  concluding  banquet  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  8.  Merri- 
man  Smith,  UPI  White  House 
i-eporter,  will  occupy  his  tradi¬ 
tional  role  of  toastmaster. 
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NEA  scouts  tv  for 
best  in  intertainment 

By  Don  IVIaley 


Newspapor  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  last  week  mailed  news¬ 
paper  editors  a  fable  that  went 
like  this:  “Once  upon  a  time,  as 
all  gotnl  tales  start,  a  television 
fan  knew  that  on  Sunday  he 
watched  Maverick  and  on  Mon¬ 
day  he  watched  Lucille  Ball  and 
on  Saturday  he  watched  Sid 
Caesar  and  life  was  simple  and 
easy.  Then  tv  l)ecame  compli¬ 
cated.  Series  were  pieempted 
for  specials.  Series  weren’t  even 
always  exciting  enough  to  get 
regular  viewers  and  set-owners 
weie  afflicted  with  dial-switch- 
itis.  All  across  the  tv  viewing 
land,  2  is  turning  to  1  is  turning 
to  7  come  11.” 

“But  without  a  guide  to  tell 
viewers  where  to  stop,”  N’EA 
advises,  “viewing  In^comes  spor¬ 
adic  and  chaotic  and  no  one 
wants  things  like  that  in  the 
living  room,  or  wherever  the 
receiver  happens  to  l)e.” 

“So,”  trumpets  the  syndicate, 
“  ‘TV  Scout’  rides  to  the  rescue 
with  all  the  qualities  necessary 
to  l)e  a  knight  in  shining  armor. 
‘TV  Scout’  previews  let  viewers 
know  what’s  on  and  who  is  in 
what’s  on.  It  also  t<dls  them 
what’s  the  Best  Bet  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  even  advises  them  if 
there  isn’t  one.” 

‘TV  Scout,’  called  “the  com¬ 
plete  ttdevision  preview  service,” 
by  XE.\,  offers  a  complete  pack¬ 
age  to  entertainment  editors. 
Included  are: 

•  DAILY  PREVIEWS,  which 
“will  enable  readers  to  l>e  selec¬ 
tive  in-  their  viewing  with  the 
daily  reports  of  tv  ‘TV’  Scout’ 
staffers.  Rehearsals,  story  con¬ 
ferences  and  preview  showings 
provide  the  advance  intelligence 
for  the  feature’s  choices. 

•  PERSONALTY  STORIES, 


tell  ME.Xy 


which  will  include  “interesting 
features  and  photos  of  current 
favorites.” 

•  PHOTOGRAPHS,  which 
will  back  uj)  personality  stories. 
An  entertainment  page  photo  of 
scenes  of  stars  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  dav  will  be  included. 

•  WEEKEND  ROUNDUPS, 
which  will  give  highlights  of 
future  shows  to  “tell  your  read¬ 
ers  what’s  good  for  next  week.” 

•  ASK  ‘TV  SCOUT’  is  done 
in  an  “interesting  Q&A  format,” 
and  includes  leaders’  “most  in- 
tere.sting  questions.”  NEA 
staffers  in  New  York  and  Holly¬ 
wood  will  find  the  answers  to 
readers’  queries  and  the  daily 
column  “may  be  used  as  is  or 
tied  in  with  local  byliner  col¬ 
umn.” 

•  MOVIE  REVIEWS,  are 
compiled  in  an  alphaliotized  re¬ 
view  book  containing  12,000 
movie  titles.  NE.\  will  “con¬ 
stantly  update”  this  liook  as 
new  titles  are  made  available  to 
television. 

•  ‘TV  SCOUT’  REPORTS, 
which  are  descrilx^d  as  “interest¬ 
ing  anecdotes  and  behind  the 
scenes  briefs,”  which  will  “come 
to  you  in  a  daily  column  for  use 
as  is  or  to  jiepper  locally  bylined 
columns.” 

A  troika  of  NEA  staffers 
wiite  the  feature.  Two  are 
based  in  New  York  and  one  on 
the  West  Coast.  They  are: 

New  York  based  Frank  Lang¬ 
ley,  who  NE.\  describes  as 
having  “a  background  in  both 
new.si)aj)ers  and  broadcast 
media,  plus  agency  work  with 
top  stars,  ideally  suits  him  for 
the  ‘TV  Scout’  team.  Tv  i)r  man, 
writer,  syndicate  tv  editor,  spe¬ 
cial  ev'ents  director  for  a  major 
dej)artment  stoie  chain,  agency 
work  ...  all  jobs  handling  en¬ 
tertainment  and  entertainers 
.  .  .  give  him  an  inside  view  of 
show  business.” 


tell  ME.Xy 
Dorothy... 

by  Dorothy  Crispo 

I've  just  read  that  there  are  85% 
fewer  teenage  runaways  down  in 
the  valleys  than  there  are  up  in 
the  hills.  How  do  you  acount  for 
this? 

GEORGE 

It’s  harder  to  run  uphill. 

(So  week). 

Dorex  Features  International 

80  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Phone  (212)  682-5150 


Langley’s  di.staff  co-Scouter  is 
Joan  Crosby,  who.se  “on-the- 
.scene,  light,  bright  reports  on 
shows  and  personalities  from 
around  the  world”  are  her  fa¬ 
vorite  occuiiation.  Joan  “be¬ 
lieves  in  joining  the  action  to 
learn  of  what  she  writes.  She 
has  Ireen  an  actress,  circus  per¬ 
former,  magician’s  assistant,  tv 
and  radio  i)erformer,  musician 
and  singer  .  .  .  mostly  incidental 
to  her  assignment  as  NEA’s  En¬ 
tertainment  Editor.  Taking  a 
jfersonal  part  in  the  action  adds 
realism  and  excitement  to  her 


exclusive  reports  for  ‘TV  Scout.’ 
She  admits  to  l)eing  ‘star  struck,’ 
but  still  insists  her  job  is  a  hard 
one  ,  .  .  even  though  she  enjoys 
every  minute  of  it.” 

Enjoying  single-blessedness  on 
the  West  Coast  is  Stan  Maays, 
who  “is  highly  qualified  to  serve 
as  a  contributing  columnist, 
with  many  years  of  tv  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  writer  and  agency 
man.  The  Los  Anqeles  Times 
took  Maays  from  copyboy 
through  news  and  sports  writing 
to  radio-tv  commentary.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  the  entertainers 
with  a  California  agency,  han¬ 
dling  a  long  roster  of  top  stars 


and  tv  productions.  His  long 
contact  with  Hollj'wood  person¬ 
alities  is  a  real  plus  for  ‘TV 
Scout’  readers,”  so  says  the 
syndicate,  who  hopes  they  will 
all  live  happily  ever  after. 

• 

CBC  new  Lilian 

M'eds  Rii8t«iaii 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  newsman  David  Hal- 
ton,  28,  son  of  famous  wartime 
newsman,  Mathew  Halton,  was 
married  on  Sept.  12  to  Natasha 
Titova,  a  24-year-old  Russian,  in 
a  Moscow  “wedding  palace.” 


Newsday  Specials 
offers  Darcy  wit 


“There  is  little  doubt,”  says 
Newsday  Specials,  “that  today 
the  most  effectiv’e  cartoons  are 
in  the  modern  style  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  highly  symlfolic  figures, 
charged  with  lucid  and  incisive 
commentarj’,  and  placed  in 
ironic  situations  .  .  .  Tom 
Darcy’s  pungent  pen  and  bru.sh 
projects  this  rare  blend  of 
talents  and  will  be  offering  his 
work  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  world  Ifeginning  Sept.  16.” 

According  to  the  syndicate 
Darcy  “brings  to  the  syndicated 
cartoon  field  a  fresh  style  of 
drawing  and  creativity  honed  to 
a  razor’s  edge  by  experience 


gained  in  the  vineyards  of  the  | 
Pliilndelphia  Ihiiletin,  Houston 
Post  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 

-Many  papers  have  rejfrinted 
Darcy’s  cartoons  on  their  edito¬ 
rial  page.s — 35  according  to  the 
Long  Island  syndicate.  “His 
qualities,”  says  Newsday  of  the 
36-year-old  cartoonist,  “show 
through  his  work.”  Among  the 
Darcy  qualities  cited  are:  imag¬ 
ination,  wit,  ])owerful  style  and 
“his  break  away  from  stereo¬ 
types.” 

Darcy  joins  Newsday’s  ‘‘Fresh  j 
Faces  of  1968!”  His  being  the 
freshest  one. 
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13  foreign 
newsmen 
in  Indiana 


RL(M)M1NGT()N,  Itul. 

Journalists  from  10  different 
countries  arrived  at  Indiana 
University  Sept.  If)  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  1968-1009  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State-sponsored 
Multi-National  Foreign  Journal- 
i.sts  Project. 

Floyd  G.  .Arpan,  project  direc¬ 
tor  and  professor  of  journalism 
at  Indiana  University,  greeted 
this  year’s  13  participating 
foreign  journalists  earlier  this 
week  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  Washington,  the  foreign 
journalists  wei-e  briefed  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  civil  rights,  the 
space  race,  and  other  topics  by 
major  government  and  military 
officials. 

The  gioup  then  flew  to  I.U. 
for  the  academic  seminar  por¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  hut  also 
involving  faculty  meml)ers  from 
the  fields  of  economics,  govern¬ 
ment,  sociology,  law,  history,  and 
business. 

The  campus  seminars  are  de- 
s.gned  to  j)repare  the  foreign 
journalists  for  the  two  intern¬ 
ship  assignments  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  later  on  this  year  with 
major  U.S.  newspapers,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  ac<iuaint  them  with 
public  attitudes  toward  many  of 
the  same  matters  discu.ssed  in 
Washington  by  the  government. 

The  visiting  journalists  repre- 
.sent  all  shades  of  opinion.  .Al¬ 
though  there  are  no  foreign 
journalists  from  Iron  Curtain 
countiies  enrolled  this  year, 
there  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  .seminars  encourage  par¬ 
ticipants  to  express  themselves 
freely  concerning  the  United 
States,  and  the  group  travel 
portion  of  the  Foreign  Jour¬ 
nalists  Project  enables  them  to 
.see  for  themselves  what  they 
have  heard  about  in  seminars. 

Finally,  cooperating  newsna- 
per  organizations  in  37  of  the 
oO  .states  are  available  for  in¬ 
ternships  for  the  journalists, 
who  are  able  to  observe  and  en¬ 
gage  in  American  Journalism 
under  actual  working  conditions. 

Professor  .Arpan,  project  di¬ 
rector,  has  lectured  and  con¬ 
ducted  seminars  in  many  of  the 
nations  n'presented  by  the  1968- 
1969  Foreign  Journalists  Proj¬ 
ect  contingent.  He  has  directed 
the  i>rogram  for  18  years,  Indh 
at  Northwestern  University,  and 
since  it  was  moved  to  Indiana 
in  1960. 


nations,  and  newspapers  are  as 
follows:  Botswana  —  .Anthony 
Mabeo,  news  reporter  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Higher  Informa¬ 
tion  Field  Services,  Lobasti ; 
Ghana — Daniel  Badu,  foreign 
editor,  the  Daily  Graphic,  and 
Cameron  Duodu,  free  lance 
journalist  and  author,  both  of 
.Accra ;  Hong  Kong — Roderick 
Warren  Rooke,  news  program 
supei'visor.  Radio  Hong  Kong; 
Korea — Lee  Kwang-pyo,  eco¬ 
nomic  editor,  Joong-Any  llho, 
and  Lim  A’oung,  cultural  editor. 
Shin  \  1 1  bo,  Iwth  of  Seoul;  Li- 
l)eria — Henry  Benoni  Cole,  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Liberian  Star,  Monro¬ 
via;  Malaysia  —  Henr>'  James 
Luping,  managing  director  (edi¬ 
tor),  the  Sabah  Times,  Jessel- 
ton  and  Sabah;  Mexico — Roger 
.Antonio  Rivero-Perez,  financial 
reporter,  the  Mexico  City  \’ews; 
Nigeria — Michael  Cecil  Gee  Og- 
beide,  senior  reporter,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  and  Miss  Victoria 
Omene,  women’s  editor,  the 
Daily  Times  of  Xigeria,  both  of 
Lagos;  Philippines  —  Rodrigo 
Dazon  .Apoderado,  foreign  news 
editor,  the  Mayiila  Chronicle  and 
Taiwan — Jimmy  C.  H.  Hsieh, 
managing  editor,  Chen  Hsin 
Daily  Xews,  Taipei. 


Soria!  secretary’s 
hook  is  serialized 


(Gordon  joins  coiiipaiiy 
publishing  weeklies 


The  visiting  journalists,  their 


Rockvillk,  Md. 

William  S.  Gordon  has  been 
named  production  manager  and 
advertising  agency  representa¬ 
tive  of  Paulin  Publications,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  three  weekly  suburban 
Wa.shington  newspapers.  Gor¬ 
don  joined  the  Paulin  organiza¬ 
tion  in  March,  following  three 
years  with  the  Ware  Newspa- 
))ers  at  Oxford,  Pa.  He  is  a 
former  director  of  .Advertising 
&  Publications,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 


Paul  Harvey  now 
tv  news  analvst 


in  Atlanta 


.An  account  of  life  in  .Amer¬ 
ican  einbassies  in  Paris  and 
Rome  and  a  closeup  of  the 
White  House  during  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  provide 
fascinating  reading  of  Letitia 
Baldrige’s  “Of  Diamonds  and 
Diplomats,’’  the  new  10-part 
serial  selected  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Miss  Baldrige  was  social  sec¬ 
retary  to  Ambassador  David 
Bruce  in  Paris  and  then  social 
.secretary  to  .Ambassador  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  in  Rome.  She  con¬ 
tinued  her  career  as  Tiffany’s 
first  public  relations  director  in 
New  York  and  with  the  start  of 
the  Kennedy  administration 
moved  to  the  White  House  as 
social  secretary  to  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy. 


.Atlanta,  Ga. 

Paul  Harvey  made  his  debut 
on  Channel  2’s  “Six  O’Clock 
Newsroom’’  on  Septeml)er  16. 

Each  weekday  evening  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  at  6:2,")  PM, 
Harvey,  who  writes  a  three-a- 
week  column  for  General  Fea¬ 
tures,  will  present  a  five  minute 
analysis  of  the  new.s.  .Along  with 
his  analysis  of  the  news,  he 
covers  seasonal  subjects,  our 
American  heritage,  holidays, 
customs,  and  l»eliefs. 

.As  a  columnist,  broadcaster, 
author  and  lecturer,  Paul  Har¬ 
vey  has  received  eight  honorary 
doctorate  degrees  and  the  Valley 
Forge  Freedoms  Foundation  has 
awarded  him  eight  medals  for 
helping  to  achieve  a  better 
understanding  of  the  .American 
way  of  life. 

In  1962,  Harvey  was  voted 
Commentator  of  the  Year,  and 
six  hundred  radio  critics  named 
him  Commentator  and  Man  of 
the  Year  in  1963.  “Paul  Harvey 
Comments”  is  distributed  by 
Bing  Crosby  Productions,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Cox  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration. 


Dave  Brejser  now 
teuehiiii;  at  NYU 


Dave  Breger,  creator  of  the 
currently  syndicated  newspaper 
feature  “Mister  Breger,”  King 
Features  Syndicate  (originally 
“Private  Breger,”  during  World 
War  II),  will  resume  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  cartooning  at  New  York 
University,  starting  Septeml)er 
24. 

This  class,  Tuesdays  from  8 
to  10  p.m.,  for  both  the  l)egin- 
ning  cartoonist  and  the  old  pro, 
is,  according  to  Breger,  “the 
only  live  class  anywhere  devoted 
exclusively  to  cartoon  instruc¬ 
tion.” 


Newsboy  decorated: 
saves  drowning  girl 


Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Joseph  Riordan,  carrier  boy 
for  the  Desert  Sun,  rescued  a 
tlrowning  girl  from  the  south 
fork  in  Kings  River  in  Kings 
National  Park  in  .August.  He 
was  on  a  camping  trip  with  Boy 
Scout  Ti'oop  118  of  Palm 
Springs  of  which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Last  week  he  received  a 
Valor  .Award,  sponsoretl  by  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  from  Robert  Mar¬ 
ion,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Sun. 
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Miss  America 

(Continued  from  im;/e  1.'}) 

up  are  available  to  the  press. 
All  other  contestants  return  to 
their  hotels,  and  no  interviews 
with  them  or  j>hotos  of  them 
are  permitted.  This,  say  the 
I’apeant  heads,  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  «lisappointed  girls 
shown  sobbing  or  taking  a  ver¬ 
bal  swipe  at  judges  or  Pageant 
rejiresentatives. 

Most  of  the  reiM)rters,  jiho- 
tographers,  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  people  say  that  the  rules, 
which  have  l)een  formulated  by 
trial  and  error  through  the 
years,  are  fair,  and  give  them 
every  opportujiity  to  <lo  their 
jobs.  Many  of  them  are  repeat¬ 
ers  who  have  previously  re¬ 
ported  the  Pageant. 

The  As.s(KMated  Press’s  War- 
leii  Winterbottom,  out  of  the 
PIiila<lelphia  bureau,  wbo  has 
covei-ed  the  Pageaiit  for  20 
years,  is  quick  to  say  that  he 
rc-irards  it  as  a  In-autiful  show, 
ami  a  real  test  for  the  writer’s 
ability.  “I  enjoy  it  very  much. 
It’s  a  most  lefreshing  show,  a 
little  different  from  most  con¬ 
tests.  The  contestants  are  all 
in  their  <‘arly  20’s  and  they 
ty))ify  what  1  like  to  see,  the 
typical  American  girl.  They  are 
well  Ijehaved,  they  have  to  be, 
with  all  the  safeguards  scdu]) 
bv  the  Pageant.” 

\Vinterl>ottom  comes  in  when 
the  girls  fii'st  arrive  as  one  of 
a  crew  of  AP  writers  and  pho¬ 
tographers  who  fde  copy  and 
photos  daily  until  the  newly 
.selected  Miss  .America  departs 
for  New  York  City  where  she 
.starts  her  swing  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  United  States 
and  some  foreign  countries  un¬ 
til  she  returns  the  following 
September  to  pivside  over  the 
new  Pageant. 

The  .AP  moves  an  average  of 
2ri()  j>hotos  of  the  girls  out  of 
the  re.sort.  These,  with  about 
the  same  number  transmitted 
bv  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  are  sent  out  by  wire 
photo  machines  installed  in  the 
City  Press  Rureau. 

-All  photos  are  jjrwessed  in 
the  City  Press  bureau  which 
givc's  everyone  a  chance  to  g<'t 
their  stuff  out  quickly.  The  wire 
.services  also  have  Teletype  ma¬ 
chines  sf*t  up  there  and  move 
copy  over  these  Iwth  on  a  na¬ 
tional  and  n>gional  basis.  Big¬ 
gest  night  is  Saturday,  when  the 
new  queen  is  crowned  just  l)e- 
fore  midnight.  Then,  both  wire 
services  l)eef  up  the  coverage  to 
meet  the  deadlines. 

For  papers  which  want  se¬ 
lected  coveiage  but  do  not  wish 
to  incur  the  expense  of  keeping 
a  reporter  in  the  resort  all  week, 
local  newsmen  fill  the  gap.  Sev¬ 


eral  on  the  Icx-al  ])aper  or  work¬ 
ing  as  correspondents  here  ([Uery 
home  town  papers  when  the  girls 
are  state  winners,  offering  their 
.services.  For  a  set  fee  they  will 
do  a  daily  story  and  provide 
)»hotos.  Some  reporters  do  as 
many  as  20  or  30  stories  a  night, 
wi‘h  assistance,  of  course. 

This  year  121  men  and  58 
women  were  registered  to  cover 
the  Pageant  as  writers.  .Also,  33 
radio  and  11  television  station 
jiersonnel  were  busy  making 
tapes  to  be  aired  back  home. 
Sixty-seven  photographers  were 
registered  and  there  were  sixty- 
nine  independent  radio  and 
ti'levision  stations  represented. 
Magazines,  including  Time  and 
IJfe,  sent  photographers. 

The  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  which  aired  the  final 
two  hours  Saturday  night, 
brought  in  155  pi'ojile  to  put  on 
the  telecast. 

Newspeople  were  seated  at 
what  is  termed  Press  row,  two 
long  extensions  of  Imards  to 
form  a  continuous  desk  with 
room  for  typewriters,  cameras, 
and  where  necessary,  phone  con¬ 
nections.  These  .seats  are  num- 
Iiered  and  assigned  to  all  news 
media,  the  larger  the  media,  the 
better  seats  they  get. 

Work  starts  before  the  arrival 
of  the  girls  on  the  weekend  lie- 
foie  Labor  Day.  .As  they  of¬ 
ficially  register  the  first  stories 
are  filed  and  the  pictures  are 
taken.  Photogs  have  a  field  day 
that  afternoon  as  they  make  the 
first  swim  suit  shots. 

Oulfbtor  Para«l»“ 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  the 
big  outdoor  spectacle,  the  parade 
with  all  50  gills  riding  in  con- 
v’ertibles,  tour  the  four-mile 
boardwalk  to  the  judge’s  stand 
in  front  of  Conv’ention  Hall.  The 
news  media  covers  the  parade 
from  here  with  tables  provided 
for  tyjiewriters.  Photographers 
roam  uj)  and  down  the  walk 
shooting  from  all  angles. 

From  there  on,  all  action  is 
centered  at  Convention  Hall, 
where  the  main  section  looking 
into  one  of  the  largest  stages  in 
the  country,  is  set  up  for  four 
nights  of  competition  which  end 
with  the  selection  of  the  new 
Miss  .America. 

Few  who  cover  the  Pagt'ant  go 
away  with  a  feeling  that  it  has 
lieen  a  bad  assignment.  Each 
night  after  their  work  is  over 
there  is  a  party  for  them  at  City 
Press  with  refreshments  and 
food  with  the  climax  coming  Sat¬ 
urday  night  when,  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  they  bid 
adieu  until  a  next  year.  There 
art*  no  Pageant  lieauties  present 
and  they  are  not  missed. 

There  are  a  numlxir  of  those 
in  the  communications  media 
who  serve  as  judges  and  stdect 


the  new  Miss  .America.  These 
are  invited  by  the  Pageant’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  Iniard,  and  here  effort  is 
always  made  to  get  one  or  more 
people  who  can  give  the  Pageant 
and  the  resort  a  good  break  in 
publicity. 

Payoffs  in  other  years  were  in¬ 
vitations  which  brought  colum¬ 
nists  Earl  Wilson  and  Norton 
Mockridge  here.  Both  featured 
the  resort  and  the  Pageant  in 
their  columns  during  the  week 
and  even  after,  a  publicity  break 
which  could  not  have  t)een  se¬ 
cured  by  any  other  means.  Mock¬ 
ridge  was  re-invited  this  year, 
but  previous  commitments  pn'- 
vented  him  from  accei)ting  the 
invitation. 

An  oddity  occurred  when  one 
of  the  selected  judges,  Charlotte 
Curtis,  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Xew  York  Time.'i,  withdrew  be¬ 
cause  she  had  been  assigned  to 
cov'er  the.  S))ectacle. 

But  after  a  week  of  nothing 
but  girls,  girls,  girls,  most  of 
the  girls  and  boys  are  glad  to  go 
home,  hoping  to  be  assigned  to 
anything  but  Iwauty  contest 
events  during  the  next  half 
dozen  months. 

• 

Francis  T.  Ijcary,  51, 
Exec  at  IIPI,  Dies 

Francis  T.  Leary,  54,  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor 
of  United  Press  International, 
died  of  lung  cancer  Sept.  12  at 
his  homo  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
He  had  been  with  the  UPI  and 
the  former  United  Press  for  35 
years. 

A  native  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  Leary  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Chicago  with  the 
Daily  News  in  1933.  He  joined 
the  UP  a  year  later  in  Chicago 
and  subsequently  served  its 
bureaus  in  St.  Louis,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Detroit  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  Chicago  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  as  night 
manager  of  the  UP  central  di¬ 
vision.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
19.59  as  the  UPI  assistant  night 
managing  editor. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  and 
two  childi  en,  Edward  and  Karen 
Leary. 

• 

Greal  Beinl  Tribune 
buys  (Colorado  paper 

Great  Bend,  Kans. 

The  Great  Bend  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
Great  Bend  Daily  Tribune,  has 
purchased  a  majority  interest 
in  the  Colorado  T ranacript,  a 
102-year-old  newspaper  pul)- 
lished  three  times  a  week  in 
Golden,  Colo. 

Ben  H.  Emerson,  Great  Bend 
Company  president,  said  W.  C. 
King,  former  owner  of  the 
Transcript,  will  continue  as 
president  and  general  manager. 


Obituary 

William  C.  Dctlee,  77,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the 
Seie  York  Mirror,  who  joined 
the  Hearst  Corp.  as  an  account¬ 
ant  in  1919;  Sept.  1.3. 

*  * 

Alexander  B.  Watson,  73, 
telegraph  editor,  Camden  (N.J.) 
Cou  rier-Pont ;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Frederic  F.  Van  de  Water, 

77,  author  and  book  reviewer, 
who  was  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  American  and  from  1915 
to  1922  was  a  reporter  and  night 
city  editoi-  for  the  New  York 
Tribune;  Sept.  10. 

*  *  * 

Morei.y’  F.  Cassidy,  67,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Sejit.  10. 

«  *  * 

Col.  B.  Horner,  73,  publisher 
of  the  San  Antonio  Light;  Sept. 

7. 

* 

Elizabeth  Cuddy,  63,  former 
religious  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram;  Sept.  11. 

)|e  i|e  4i 

Walter  R.  Butler,  64,  wire 
editor,  Everett  Herald;  Sept.  9. 

*  *  « 

Harold  H.  Wrenn,  71,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  sev'eral  weeklies  in 
Arizona;  Sejit.  5. 

♦  *  * 

.loiiN  P.  Hoskinson,  49,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Oskaloosa 
(Kans.)  hidependent;  Sept.  1. 

1=  ♦  ♦ 

Hans  Christian  Adamson, 

78,  author  and  former  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Post,  who  was  one  of 
Eddie  Ricken lacker’s  compan¬ 
ions  in  the  flier’s  life-raft  ordeal 
in  W.W.  II;  Sept.  11. 

ts  *  * 

James  Mac  Gearrie  Linton, 
95,  former  owner  and  executive, 
Hartford  Times;  Sept.  9. 

i(<  *  * 

William  F.  Caldwell,  82, 
foi  mer  chief  of  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Atlanta,  Sept.  10. 

• 

Adopts  new  type  face 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

The  Bakersfield  Califoi~nian 
on  Sept.  9  premiered  its  “new 
look”  in  type  face  when  it  intro¬ 
duced  9  and  10  point  Intertype 
Royal — replacing  the  former 
Paragon  type  face. 

The  Californian’s  “new  look” 
also  includes  the  removal  of  col¬ 
umn  rules  throughout  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Among  the  other  important 
changes  are  the  use  of  larger 
photographs  in  the  new’s  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  installation  of  tele¬ 
type  machines  complete  with  a 
computer  system. 
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Now,  here’s  a  good  day’s  work 


Only  typical,  thoujjh;  and  then,  nnly  it 
y(.>u’rc  iisin;4  a  Fairchild  TTS  Model  214 
Non-Coiintin”  Pertorator  to  ^ienerate 
tape  tor  computer  input.  Nhtdel  214  pro¬ 
duction  is  s^earetl  to  the  modern,  ci^m- 
puteri:ed  composin',;  room. 

Liberated  trom  hyphenatin';,  justify¬ 
ing’,  and  spacing;,  a  skilled  i')perator  can 
ban;  out  copy  on  the  Model  214  at 
an  uninterrupted  rateot  175  words 
per  minute.  Fin;er-tip  controls 
mean  hands  never  leave  the 
64-key  keyboard  that  holds 
every  code  needed  tor  6-chan¬ 
nel  tape-controlled  linecast- 
in;  and  phototypesettin; 


machines.  C'ontoured  keys,  tunction- 
contrid  keys,  illuminated  signal  li';hts, 
all  help  to  les.sen  tati';ue,  speed  produc¬ 
tion,  aitd  contribute  to  proficiency. 

The  Model  214  just  plain  makes  .sen.se 
for  dll  coutposirion  that  does  not  require 
justification.  It  lets  your  operator  I’perate 
and  leaves  the  ctuiiputin;  to  the  compu¬ 
ter.  And,  if  it’s  a  Fairchild  C'omp  Set 
Computer,  you’ll  be  ;ettin';  24,000 
justified  newspaper  lines  per 
hour  output. 

The  Model  214  is  but  one 
of  a  ciimplete  line  iit  Tele¬ 
typesetter"  ■  equipment  that 
includes  4  perforators,  8 


operatin;  units,  2  phototypesettini;  units 
and  theCiomp  Set.  .A  ciunplete  tvpeset- 
tin;  system  can  be  .selected  with  ease  and 
confidence  when  it’s  Fairchild.  W'ith  ease 
because  Fairchild  co\ers  the  complete 
'graphic  equipment  ran;e;  with  confi¬ 
dence  because  it  is  Fairchild. 

For  infiirmation,  write  or  call  today. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMFRA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT  TTS  83  ?2I  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE  PLAINVIEW  NEW  YORK  11803 
OfSTRiCI  OfFiCES  EASICHESTER  N  V  •  SANTA  FE  SPRINGS  CAUF  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 


Mayor  Daley 

{(’onthiiwd  from  pnye  12) 


on  tlio  scroon,  he  said  their 
chants  inducted  “Kill  the  pigs” 
and  “Kill  the  cops.” 

Mayor  Daley  appeared  only 
hriefly  on  the  piogram.  In  a 
filmed  segment  from  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Walter  Cronkite  of 
CBS  Aug.  2!>,  he  explained  the 
n(‘ed  for  calling  the  National 
Guard  hy  saying  he  and  the 
Presidential  candidates  had  been 
thrc'atened  with  assassination. 

He  said  he  would  do  nothing 
differently  if  he  had  it  to  do 
over. 

.Although  Mayor  Daley  was 
held  in  low  esteem  hy  the  score 
of  new.smen  l)eaten  hy  police 
during  the  convention  theie  were 
many  who  defended  the  Mayor’s 
action.  In  all  1,057  ijeople  were 
(|Uestioned  hy  the  Gallup  Poll 
from  Sept.  .‘1  to  7.  The  face-to- 
face  interviews  asked: 

“Do  you  approve  or  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  way  the  Chicago 
police  dealt  with  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  wei-e  registering  their 
protest  against  the  Vietnam  war 
at  the  time*  of  the  Chicago  con¬ 
vention?” 

.\  majority  of  the  nation’s 
adults  did;  ‘.io'/f  di.sa])- 

proved  while*  DPJ  had  no  opin¬ 
ion. 

Many  organizations  hacked 
Daley  too.  The  National  Insti¬ 
tute*  of  Governmental  Purchas¬ 
ing,  in  Chicago  for  a  one-day 
])re>duct’s  exposition,  i)assed  a 
re.*eolution  praising  police  “foi- 
the  firmness  and  courage”  dis- 
jelayeil  during  the  l  iots. 

Not  all  ne'wspapermen  were 
mad  at  Mayor  Daley,  some  fa¬ 
vored  his  le.'itoi  ing  peace  to  the 
emhattlpd  city.  Included  in 
those*  who  commended  the  po¬ 
lice*  eiei)artment  for  keeping 
the*  rioting  in  check  was  the 
Chicago  Press  Phedographer’s 
.Asse>ciatie)n.  'I'he  ithedeegrajthers 
pa.ssed  a  re.seelution  which  com- 
meneled  the  city  aelministration 
“fen*  the  efficient  and  expeditious 
manne*r”  in  which  it  re.stored 
oreler,  altheeugh  the  Asse)ciatie)n 
eliel  ne)t  ceeneleene  the  violent  tac¬ 
tics  e>f  the*  |)e)lice*.  Some  CPP.\ 
menilK*rs  hael  leeen  ])ushed 
arounel  hy  the  jeolice  hut  they 
saiel  none  of  their  members  had 
been  beaten.  In  thanking  the 
])hote>graphei's  for  their  support. 
Mayor  Daley  said,  “We  are  all 
Chicagoans  and  all  of  us  love 
the  city.  It’s  another  de*mon- 
stratiem  of  your  fairness.” 

Frank  Sullivan,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Representative  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Peel  ice  Department,  said 
Hal  Bruno,  news  editor  of 
Xeirsirerk  turned  over  to  the 
police  dej)artment  the  badge 
numbers  and  the  names  of  two 


police  officers  who  allegedly 
l>eat  James  Jones,  Detroit  cor¬ 
respondent  for  N  e  w  s  w  e  e  k. 
Checking  with  these  officers  has 
been  part  of  the  overall  investi¬ 
gation  which  is  exjjected  to  be 
completed  the  week  of  Sept.  22. 
Sullivan  said  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
17,  that  he  expected  a  report 
will  be  ready  on  the  beating  of 
newsmen  in  10  rlays. 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
voted  not  to  consider  inviting 
the  .S0,()00  memlier  American 
Newspaper  Guild  to  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Chicago.  The 
local  guild  said  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  invite  newsmen  to  a 
city  where  more  than  dO  were 
l)eaten  without  provocation  dui- 
ing  the  Demociatic  National 
Convention. 

The  Chicago  Guild  represents 
al)out  650  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  other  newspaper 
editorial  and  advertising  work¬ 
ers.  A  resolution  voted  on  said 
the  Chicago  Guild  would  not  in¬ 
vite  the  parent  AFL-CIO  Inter¬ 
national  Union  to  hold  a  con¬ 
vention  “so  long  as  Mayor  Daley 
and  the  police  have  no  respect 
for  constitutional  rights  of 
newsmen.” 

Beale  Backs  Dal(*y 

Two  Wnshinptnn  Star  colum¬ 
nists  defend€*d  the  Chicago 
j)olice.  Wrote  columnist  Betty 
B€*ale  in  a  report  of  what  she 
had  witnessed: 

“Every  time  a  newsman  was 
hurt,  the  screams  of  protest  went 
around  tlv*  world,  but  how  much 
was  said  about  the  newsmen  who 
taunted  tin*  i)olice  or  tried  to  get 
action  foi-  the  tv  cameras?  A 
meml)er  of  the  Vice  President’s 
.coterie  heard  two  reporters  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  laugh  in  the  coffee 
.shop  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  about 
how  they  agitated  in  Grant  Park 
until  the  police  started  pushing 
them  around. 

“Wyoming  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Gale  McGee  and  their  two  grown 
children  walked  over  to  the  park 
to  see  for  themselves  what  was 
going  on,  and  they  arrived  when 
the  changing  of  the  National 
Guard  troops  was  taking  place. 

“Walking  through  a  gang  of 
hippies  they  saw  two  girls,  one 
l)laying  the  flute.  Then  they  saw 
a  tv  camera  team  lead  the  girls 
over  to  the  exact  i)lace  by  the 
troops  where  they  wanted  them 
to  stand.  And  when  their  camera 
start(*d  to  roll,  the  girl  cried. 
“Don’t  lieat  me!  Don’t  beat  me!” 
It  takes  no  imagination  to  figure 
how  this  contrived  scene  would 
look  on  the  screens  in  millions  of 
.\merican  homes.” 

“.\nd  what,  by  the  way,”  she 
a.sks,  “has  happened  to  the  news 
media  that  provocation  is  left 
out  of,  or  played  down  in,  story 
after  .stor>'? 

“Most  announcements  or  head¬ 


lines  told  what  the  police  did  to 
the  hippies  but  left  out  or 
skimmed  over  what  the  hippies 
did  to  the  public  or  police. 

“Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  of 
Hawaii,  World  War  hero  and 
Democratic  keynoter,  said  the 
hippies  were  throwing  plastic 
bags  of  human  excrement  at  the 
police  and  guards  in  Grant  Park. 
They  were  also  throwing  rubber 
balls  stuck  with  long  nails  aimed 
for  the  eyes.  How  would  com¬ 
mentators  who  thought  the  po¬ 
lice  ‘over-reacted’  have  behaved 
if  those  things  had  happened  to 
them? 

“For  three  straight  minutes 
late  Tuesday  night,  or  rather 
early  Wednesday  morning,  3,000 
hippies  shouted  in  unison,  di- 
I’ected  by  a  leader,  an  obscene 
curse  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  either 
cursing  the  police  in  the  same 
way  or  calling  them  pigs.  And  I 
used  to  think  that  insulting  an 
officer  was  against  the  law!” 

James  J,  Kilpatrick,  fellow 
Washington  Star  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  wrote: 

“In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that 
Daley’s  security  precautions 
were  fully  justified.  I  was  there, 
in  the  middle  of  it;  and  like  a 
lot  of  others,  got  a  nose  full  of 
tear  gas  and  a  couple  of  bruises 
the  size  of  a  saucer.  If  the  po¬ 
lice  and  trooj)s  had  not  done 
their  job,  these  })lug-ugly  sca¬ 
vengers  would  have  torn  the  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel  to  the  ground,  .-^s  it 
was,  they  set  off  stink  bombs 
that  marie  the  lower  lobbies  smell 
like  vomit.  Free  si)(*ech? 

“Where  does  the  appalling  no¬ 
tion  arisr*  that  the  demon.stra- 
tors  are  right  and  the  ])olice 
are  wrong?  .  .  . 

“Granted,  a  great  number  of 
the  youngsters  caught  up  in  this 
nihilist  cult  are  utterly  sincere 
in  their  views  on  Vietnam. 
Granted,  too,  that  Mayor  Daley 
made  an  ass  of  himself  in  many 
ways.  I  am  as  burnetl  up  as  any 
other  working  reporter  at  the 
assaults  by  jrolice  on  newsmen. 
But  these  points  of  view  have 
been  ceaselessly  expounded  for 
the  past  16  days.  Almost  no  one 
has  said  thanks  to  the  mayor 
and  thanks  to  the  cops.  I  do.” 

Many  others  were  unhappy 
with  the  coverage  given  the  con¬ 
vention.  including  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  letters  sent  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  .American  Broad¬ 
casting  Comjjany,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
gave  the  networks  twenty  days 
in  which  to  examine  and  com¬ 
ment  upon  complaints  that  their 
coverage  of  events  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  did  not  fairly  i)resent 
the  issue. 

William  B.  Ray,  chief  of  the 


complaints  and  compliance  di¬ 
vision,  told  the  networks  that 
the  FCC  had  received  hundreds 
of  complaints  about  their  Chica¬ 
go  coverage.  Basically,  he  said, 
the  complaints  alleged  that  “tv 
coverage  did  not  fairly  present 
the  issues  on  a  numl)er  of 
grounds,”  including  “failure  to 
give  exposure  to  views  of  state¬ 
ments  of  city  government  of¬ 
ficials  of  Chicago  with  respect  to 
‘brutality’  by  the  police  and  bias 
in  favor  of  views  or  opinions 
in  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
the  national  government  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.” 

The  complaints  will  be  made 
available  to  the  networks  for 
examination  at  the  FCC  offices 
in  Washington. 

Plarlier,  Sen.  Gale  McGee,  D- 
Wyo.,  stirred  Senate  criticism  of 
tv  coverage  of  national  party 
conventions  with  a  proposal  on 
Sept.  11  to  abandon  public  gal¬ 
leries  and  bar  news  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  convention  floor. 

McGee  told  the  Senate  that 
the  pi*esence  of  “news  types” 
intermingling  with  the  delegates 
at  the  Chicago  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  contributed  to  “con¬ 
fusion  and  near  bedlam.  .  .” 

To  solve  this,  he  .said  the  pub¬ 
lic  galleries  ought  to  Ik*  closed 
and  reporters  and  cameramen 
assigned  to  operate  only  in  this 
space.  He  said  that  if  newsmen 
want  to  inter\’iew  a  deh*gate, 
they  should  call  him  off  the  floor. 

The  Wyoming  Senator  said  he 
had  received  many*  letters  with 
the  “frightening”  sugge.stion 
that  the  government  should  take 
over  the  telecasting  of  conven¬ 
tions.  He  said  he  doesn’t  want 
anything  like  that  to  hajjpen 
and  thinks  the  news  media 
should  act  to  improve  coverage 
before  the  government  or  some¬ 
body  else  does. 

“The  media  should  take  the 
lead  before  the  politicians  or 
some  government  agency  feels 
impelled  to  act  without  the  right¬ 
ful  and  proper  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  media,”  he 
said. 

Sen.  Russell  B.  Long,  D-La., 
said  the  political  parties  them¬ 
selves  should  assume  direction 
and  control  of  the  televising  of 
their  conventions. 

He  said  there  was  too  much 
camera  switching  away  from  the 
l)latform  speaker  to  “put  on 
some  little  peanut  quarrel  on  the 
floor”  of  the  convention. 

Long  said  that  CBS’  Walter 
Cronkite  and  NBC’s  team  of 
Chet  Huntley  and  David  Brink- 
ley  were  on  the  picture  tubes  all 
of  the  time  and  they  ought  to 
let  the  conventions  “have  their 
own  show,  rather  than  another 
Huntley-Brinkley  show.” 

Sen.  George  Murphy,  R-Calif., 
who  has  programmed  four  Re¬ 
publican  conventions,  suggested 
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that  a  hi-partisan  committee  be 
set  up  to  confer  with  network 
officials  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  eliminate  confusion  on 
the  floor.  But  Murphy  said  the 
political  parties  can’t  presume  to 
dictate  what  goes  on  the  air. 
He  said  he  explained  this  to  for¬ 
mer  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  1956  when  Eisenhower 
insisted  that  what  was  disssemi- 
nated  at  a  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  was  a  matter  for  the  GOP 
to  control. 

He  said  the  news  media  are 
going  to  continue  to  decide  what 
they  will  report  and  convention 
officials  might  as  well  face  that 
fact. 

Thousands  of  .\mericans  have 
— and  still  are — taking  the  net¬ 
works  to  task  for  their  conven¬ 
tion  coverage. 

The  mail  received  by  the  net¬ 
works  is  mostly  critical.  Some  of 
it  of  the  “you  dirty-Communist” 
genre,  but  mostly  from  ordinary 
people  who  are  angry’  and  frus¬ 
trated.  One  letter: 

“I  have  never  witnessed  such 
one-sided  versions  of  any  news 
in  my  life.  They  the  commenta¬ 
tors  certainly  had  no  right  to 
condemn  any  city,  person  or  per¬ 
sons  without  knowing  the  true 
facts  l)efore  millions  of  viewers 
in  this  country  and  around  the 
world.” 

NBC  so  far  has  received  3,- 
782  letters,  telegrams  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls — 759  approving  the 
network’s  convention  coverage — 
and  3,023  critical. 


Lifts  press  ban 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


tests  by  New  Jersey  newspa¬ 
pers  it  was  sustained  by  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  .Joseph  Weintraub. 

Mark  Stuart,  city  editor  of 
the  Pateri^on  Morning  Call, 
hailed  Judge  Crane’s  “modera¬ 
tion”  as  “a  victory  of  sorts.” 

“In  effect,  we  are  still  blacked 
out,”  he  said.  “Photographers 
can  enter  the  courthouses  and 
the  parking  lot  but  neither  re¬ 
porters  or  photographers  are 
l)ermitted  in  the  courtroom 
where  the  selection  of  a  jury  is 
going  on  in  secret.” 

The  selection,  from  a  panel  of 
148  prospective  jurors,  began 
Sept.  10.  By  last  Wednesday  six 
had  Ix'en  selected. 

Stuart  said  that  Judge 
Brown’s  Reardon  report-type 
ruling  had  imposed  silence  on 
everyone  in  the  case,  including 
jurors  who  were  questioned  and 
dismissed. 

“We  haven’t  been  able  to 
speak  with  anybody,”  he  said. 
“Jurors  hurry  off  after  they  are 
dismi.ssed.  They  tell  us  that 


Judge  Brown  specifically  in¬ 
structed  them  not  to  talk  with 
reporters.” 

Involved  is  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Judith  Kavanaugh,  21- 
year-old  Clifton,  N.  J.,  house¬ 
wife  whose  half-nude  body  was 
found  in  a  ditch  near  the  Gar¬ 
den  State  Parkway  at  Clifton 
March  13,  1966,  and  the  beating 
and  murder  seven  months  later 
of  Gabriel  (Johnny  the  Walk) 
De  Franco,  a  42-year-old-small¬ 
time  gambler  and  racketeer.  His 
throat  was  cut  after  he  an¬ 
swered  a  knock  on  the  door  of 
his  Paterson  home. 

Defendants  in  the  Kavanaugh 
case  are  Harold  Matzner,  31, 
associated  publisher  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Wagne  To- 
(lujf,  Wayne,  N.  J.,  daily  news- 
naper;  his  wife,  Dorothy;  Paul 
Kavanaugh,  26,  a  truckdriver 
for  Matzner  and  husband  of  the 
slain  woman,  and  Vincent  Kear- 
nev  Jr.,  27,  a  former  Paterson 
salesman. 

The  prosecution  contends  that 
Mrs.  Kavanaugh  was  killed  be¬ 
cause  she  threatened  to  go  to 
the  police  about  her  husband 
and  Matzner  l)eing  involved  in 
a  counterfeiting  ring.  De 
F  i-anco,  tbe  prosecution  charges, 
was  killed  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut  alx)ut  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Kavanaugh. 

Involved  al.so  in  the  De  Franco 
murder  are  Matzner  and  Kear¬ 
ney.  But  the  prosecution  charges 
that  a  former  Clifton  policeman, 
Sgt.  John  de  Groot,  42,  was  the 
man  who  actuallv  cut  De 
France’s  throat.  He,  Matzner 
and  Kearney  are  on  trial  in  this 
case  but  evidence  in  the  Kava¬ 
naugh  murder  is  expected  to  be 
offered  against  them. 

Reports  of  wife-swapping  and 
counterfeiting  and  an  explosive 
clash  l»etween  Judge  Brown  and 
F.  Lee  Bailey,  the  celebrated 
criminal  lawyer  and  former  at¬ 
torney  for  Matzner.  haye 
brought  publicity  and  the  un¬ 
usual  secrecy  that  veils  the  case. 
Judge  Brown  ordered  Bailey 
ousted  last  May,  and  later  or¬ 
dered  that  a  jury  be  selected 
from  neighboring  Middlesex 
County.  The  trial  promises  to  be 
a  long  one.  Judge  Brown  has 
ordered  the  jury  locked  up  as 
meml*ers  are  selected  prior  to 
the  actual  trial  which  will  take 
place  in  Paterson. 

“It’s  a  mighty  complicated 
case,  and  I  am  afraid  the  press 
has  l)een  lost  in  it,”  said  Stuai’t. 
• 

U.S.  Press  Aide 
joining  Time 

Time  Inc.,  announced  this 
week  that  Barry  Zorthian,  chief 
press  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  Saigon  for  the 
last  four-and-a-half  years,  would 
join  the  concern  in  a  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive  post  next  month. 
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than  an  opportunity;  it  is  a 
responsibility.” 

Edmondson  asserted  that  H.R. 
19123  did  “no  harm  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  spirit  of  the  antitrust 
laws,”  but  would  preser\'e  sepa¬ 
rate  editorial  voices,  a  vital  is¬ 
sue  in  the  public  interest. 

“What  the  joint  newspaper 
operators  want  and  require  is 
an  exemption  to  the  antitrust 
laws  allowing  two  separate 
newspapers  which  have  entered 
into  a  joint  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  arrangement  to  be  treated 
as  a  single  entity  (a  fully  com¬ 
bined  or  merged  newspaper) 
would  be  treated  under  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.”  H.R.  19123,  he  de¬ 
clared,  would  accomplish  that. 

Independent  Fiditorial  Voices 

Congressman  Kastenmeier 
questioned  the  extent  to  which 
joint  economic  operations  can  l)e 
tolerated  in  order  to  preserve  in¬ 
dependent  editorial  voices.  “Is 
the  independent  editorial  voice  a 
myth  when  the  business  end  of 
two  newspapers  is  jointly  con¬ 
trolled,”  he  asked  Edmondson. 

Edmondson,  who  was  once  a 
newspaper  reporter,  replied  that 
in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  a  joint 
operating  agreement  has  lieen  in 
effect  since  1941,  the  independ¬ 
ent  editorial  voice  was  not  a 
myth. 

“I  can  tell  you  without  equivo¬ 
cation,”  he  said,  “that  the  Tulsa 
papers  operate  totally  independ¬ 
ent  news  departments,  compete 
vigorously  for  news  breaks,  and 
present  opposite  views  on  public 
issues.” 

Chairman  Celler  remarked  that 
under  H.R.  19123  there  would 
l)e  editorial  competition  but  no 
commercial  competition.  Ed¬ 
mondson  .said  there  could  be 
commercial  competition,  too,  if 
the  operators  worked  out  an 
agreement  to  that  effect.  The  op¬ 
erators  have  the  same  freedom 
as  a  merged  newspaper,  he  said, 
and  again  emphasized  that  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  were  “not  seeking  any  op¬ 
portunity  in  joint  operation  that 
is  not  afforded  a  merged  news¬ 
paper.’’ 

Chairman  Celler  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  provision  of  H.R. 
19123  which  defines  the  term 
“newspaper  publication”  as 
meaning  a  “publication  pro¬ 
duced  on  newsprint  paper  which 
is  published  in  one  or  more  is¬ 
sues  weekly,  and  in  which  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tent  is  devoted  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  editorial  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Celler  and  Congressman  Jack 
Brooks,  of  Texas,  pointed  out 


that  some  magazines  were  print¬ 
ed  on  “newsprint  paper”  and 
Brooks  said  that  it  should  be 
made  clear  in  the  bill  that  the 
proposed  antitrust  exemption 
should  not  apply  to  magazines. 

Kastenmeier  said  that  “while 
I  have  sponsored  the  newspaper 
preservation  bill,  I  am  not  tied 
to  any  specific  language.’’  He 
raised  these  ouestions: 

“What  basis  do  we  have  for 
determining  whether,  at  the  time 
a  joint  operation  is  entered  into, 
one  of  the  papers  is  failing? 

“At  what  point  in  the  life  of  a 
joint  operation  could  we  make 
a  new  judgment  as  to  whether 
such  operations  are  still  neces¬ 
sary  or  that  the  papers  can  once 
again  operate  independently? 

“W’hat  weight  can  we  assign 
to  increased  urban  growth  and 
newspaper  market? 

“What  weight  should  we  give 
to  the  competitive  effect  of  joint 
operations  on  tv,  radio,  subur¬ 
ban  weeklies,  and  vice  versa?” 

Changes  in  technology’ 

Kastenmeier  also  declared 
that  “the  changes  technology 
imposes  must  aLso  be  considered 
in  evaluating  the  need  for  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  for  joint 
newspaper  operations. 

Edmondson’s  answers  were 
not  specific  but  he  maintained 
his  basic  position  that  protec¬ 
tion  of  existing  operating  agree¬ 
ments  and  those  that  might  be 
entered  into  hereafter  because 
of  economic  necessity  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
denendent  editorial  voices  and 
financially  sound  two-newspaper 
operations. 

“The  Department  of  Justice 
has  announced  its  intention  of 
moving  against  all  other  joint 
operating  arrangements  similar 
to  that  in  Tucson,”  Edmondson 
said,  “This  threat  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  is  today  a  sword  of  Damo¬ 
cles  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
the.se  newspaners,  inhibiting 
them  in  their  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  and  in  their  planning  for 
the  future. 

“It  might  also  lie  noted  that 
the  decision  in  Tucson  is  bound 
to  seriously  inhibit  the  newsna- 
per  publishers  in  those  few 
cities  where  fully  competing  pa¬ 
pers  still  exist,  and  where  there 
is  a  continuing  possibility  of 
merger  with  subsequent  loss  of 
one  of  the  editorial  voices.  The 
finding  per  .sc  violation  would 
negate  any  thought  to  turning 
to  a  joint  operating  arrange¬ 
ment  as  the  means  of  reducing 
operating  costs  while  maintain¬ 
ing  editorial  competition.” 

Representative  Thomas  F. 
Railsback  of  IPPIM,  Illinois 
challenged  an  Edmondson  con¬ 
tention  that  the  antitrust  laws 
would  permit  a  merger  that 
would  perpetuate  a  monopoly.  He 
said  that  was  wrong,  but  Ed- 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 
mondson  did  not  modify  his  ar- 
Riiment  that  the  antitrust  laws 
now  prohibited  joint  operating 
practices  that  were  permitted  in 
merger  situations. 

Chairman  Celler  lashed  out  at 
newsprint  manufacturers  as  a 
major  factor  in  7'ising  publishing 
costs,  a  point  which  Congress¬ 
man  Matsunaga  had  raised  as  a 
“bleak  aspect”  of  the  publishing 
business  that  was  responsible  for 
the  financial  difficulties  of  some 
newspapers. 

Celler  said  that  prices  of  news¬ 
print  "have  increased  to  extoi-- 
tionable  sums”  but  that  large 
newspapers  owned  their  own 
newspaper  plants  and  the  small 
newspapers  were  the  ones  that 
suffered.  Matsunaga  said  that 
only  a  few  ))apers  owned  news¬ 
print  mills  and  most  papers  had 
no  control  over  newsprint  prices. 

NeM>priiit 

Celler  told  of  an  inquiry  by 
his  committee  some  years  ago  in 
which  it  tried  to  get  information 
from  Canadian  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers.  He  said  that  Canada 
even  passed  a  law  which  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  any  witness 
to  testify  at  the  hearings  and 
that  the  mill  operators  refused 
to  give  the  committee  any  rec¬ 
ords. 

Congi  essman  Matsunaga’s  pre¬ 
pared  .statement  said  that  the 
only  “feasible  remedy”  newspa¬ 
pers  in  dire  financial  straits 
have  found  is  a  joint  operating 
arrangement.  In  Honolulu,  he 
said,  the  Honolulu  advertiser 
managed  to  survive  only  after  it 
had  entered  into  an  operating 
agreement  with  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  that  with  the 
savings  it  had  effected  from  the 
joint  operating  plan  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  had  been  able  to  nearly 
double  its  editorial  budget,  great¬ 
ly  enlarge  its  staff  and  news 
space  and  considerably  improve 
its  ser\'ice  to  the  public. 

“The  effect  of  H.R.  19123, 
while  it  is  termed  as  an  ‘exemp¬ 
tion’  from  the  antitiust  law.s,  is 
generally  consistent  with  basic 
antitrust  philo.sophy — to  protect 
competition  by  providing  an  eco¬ 
nomic  environment  in  which 
competitors  can  sur\'ive,”  the 
Hawaiian  congressman  .said.  “In 
this  cas<*  the  principal  concern  is 
news  and  editorial  competition, 
not  advertising  competition. 

“This  bill  would  not  exempt 
any  predator>'  pricing  or  prac¬ 
tice  from  any  antitru.st  law 
where  such  act  would  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  if  engaged  in  by  a  single 
company  or  operating  entity. 
H.R.  19123  would  also  .serve  to 
pre.serve  those  joint  new.spaper 
arrangements,  that  may  have 
Ix-en  held  unlawful  by  Federal 
district  courts  by  permitting  tbe 
casf‘.s  to  Ik-  reopened  within  90 
days  after  the  effective  date  of 
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this  act.” 

Ren.  Charles  Mathias,  of 
Man-land,  had  stated  that  the 
pending  bill  was  important  be¬ 
cause  it  involved  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  Matsunaga  agreed  that  the 
antitru.st  statutes  “must  be  flex¬ 
ible  enough  to  allow  snecial  con¬ 
sideration  of  comneting  political 
and  social  values.” 

Congressman  James  H.  Quil¬ 
len,  of  Tennessee,  supported  the 
newspaper  preservation  act.  He 
said  that  his  home  state  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  joint 
operating  arrangements  as  a 
means  of  presen-ing  two  sep¬ 
arate  editorial  and  new  voices 
“in  cities  which  could  not  other¬ 
wise  support  or  afford  two  cem- 
mercially  competing  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Joint  operating  plans  have 
been  in  effect  for  many  years  in 
Knoxville  l^etween  the  Journal 
and  the  News-Sentinel,  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  between  the  Banner  and 
the  Tennessean  and  in  Bristol, 
Tenn.  and  its  adjacent  border 
city  of  Bristol,  Va.  Each  of  those 
arrangements,  Quillen  said  has 
Ix-en  successful. 

PublUlicr  teslifics 

William  A.  Small  Jr.,  nublish- 
er  of  the  Tucson  Daily-Citizen  is 
suffering  from  pneumonia  and 
was  unable  to  Ik-  present.  His 
.statement,  largely  repetitive  of 
testimony  he  gave  on  S-1312  l)e- 
for  the  Senate  sulwommittee, 
was  i-ead  by  John  Donohue,  an 
attorney  who  represented  the 
Citizen  in  the  antitrust  proceed¬ 
ings  adiudicated  by  Judge  James 
.\.  Walsh  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  .Arizona,  last  June  31. 

The  small  statement  reiter¬ 
ated  that,  iK-fore  entering  into  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with 
the  .\rizona  Daily  Star  in  1940, 
the  Citizen  had  lost  money  in 
each  of  the  preceding  24  years. 

Small  te.stified  that  a  .study 
prepared  bv  the  auditing  firm 
of  Ern.st  &  Ern.st  of  the  Dvo 
newspapers  operating  independ¬ 
ently  with  only  joint  printing, 
demonstrates  that  the  Citizen 
could  not  compete  with  the  Star 
and  the  Citizen  would  eventually 
go  out  of  busine.ss. 

Small  referred  to  the  Ju.stice 
Departments’  announced  inten¬ 
tion,  if  the  Supreme  Court  af¬ 
firms  the  judgment  in  the  Tu- 
c.son  case  to  proceed  against  the 
other  21  cities  where  there  are 
joint  operating  arrangements. 
The  end  lesult.  Small  said,  will 
Ik*  the  loss  of  the  suburban  edi¬ 
torial  voice  in  each  of  those 
cities.  “This  loss  apparently  does 
not  disturb  the  anti-trust  divi¬ 
sion,”  he  addefl. 

Amon  Carter  Evans,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  was 
the  final  wifne.ss  in  two  days  of 
testimony.  His  paper  has  a  joint 


plan  with  the  Nashville  Banner 
in  operation  for  31  years.  He 
said  that  today  “iToth  are  sound. 
Both  are  solvent.  Both  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit.” 

Evans  said  that  “what  is  at 
stake  is  the  principle  of  whether 
22  cities  in  this  country  which 
are  still  fortunate  enough  to 
have  two  separate  newspapers 
with  two  separate  editorial 
voices  will  continue  to  have  those 
two  voices  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  successful  in  contem¬ 
plative  proceedings  to  break  the 
joint  agreements.” 

“I  cannot  speak  for  other  com¬ 
munities,  but  1  suspect  in  many 
of  the  22  cities  where  there  are 
two  papers  under  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreements,  one  of  those 
newspapers  would  die.” 

He  did  not  say  that  would  Ik* 
the  case  in  Nashville,  but  did  say 
that  if  the  papers  there  were 
forced  to  abrogate  their  agree¬ 
ment  “the  l>est  that  would  hap¬ 
pen  is  that  costs  would  increase 
substantially.”  He  said  there 
would  Ik*  a  “tempting  tendency,” 
to  cut  first  in  the  non  revenue 
producing  departments,  such  as 
editorial  and  “that  would  be 
tragic.” 

When  hearings  are  resumed 
next  VV’ednesday  the  witnesses 
scheduled  are  Rand  Dixon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  Edward  M.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  head  of  the  anti-trust  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  If  they  follow  testimony 
given  lK*fore  the  Hai't  Committee 
in  the  Senate,  they  will  oppose 
enactment  of  H.R.  19123. 

• 

Nejjotialioiis  Coiilimie 
At  Providence  J-B 

Providence,  R.I. 

A  threatened  strike  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Joumal-nul- 
letin  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  local  41,  remained 
in  abeyance  last  week  as  state 
and  federal  mediators  gave  their 
help  in  efforts  to  reach  a  con¬ 
tract  settlement. 

Management  on  Wednesday 
put  new  projw.sals  on  the  table, 
including  an  offer  to  lift  the 
weekly  wage  increase  of  lower 
paid  employees  from  $5  to  $7  a 
week.  Increase  would  largely 
iK-nefit  clerical  and  maintenance 
emjdoyees  who  voted  last  sum¬ 
mer  to  join  the  guild. 

The  guild  voted  Sept.  5  to 
authorize  a  strike  in  the  event 
negotiations  broke  down.  News¬ 
men  on  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  staffs  of  the  Journal  and 
Bulletin  have  been  working  un¬ 
der  an  extension  of  an  old  co!i- 
tract  since  last  December  31. 
Negotiations  have  been  delayed 
anil  complicat(*d  the  induction  of 
IfiO  news  members  into  the  local 
which  formerly  represented  only 
alK>ut  220  newsmen. 
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Baliiier  elected 
to  ABC  board 

Preston  W.  Balmer,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Regina  (Saskatche¬ 
wan)  Leadcr-Poi^f,  and  the  Sas¬ 
katoon  Star-Phoenix,  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  director  of  the  .\udit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  at  the 
ABC’s  Board  meeting  Sept.  11- 
13. 

His  election  fills  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of 
Lawience  Dampier,  formerly 
with  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun, 
but  now  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Nabob  Foods, 
Limited. 

• 

Alfred  Fnieli,  88, 
cartoonist  64  years 

Alfred  Frueh,  who  “was 
raised  to  Ik*  a  farmer”  but 
joined  the  St.  Loum  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  in  1904  as  a  newspaper 
artist  because  he  got  “sick  and 
tired  of  pigs  and  cows,”  died 
in  Sharon,  Conn.,  on  Sept.  17. 
Frueh  also  drew  editorial  car¬ 
toons  for  the  .V.  1’.  World  spas¬ 
modically  from  1910  to  1924. 
In  1925  he  joined  The  \ew 
Yorker  magazine  where  he  spe¬ 
cialized  in  drawing  theatrical 
caitoons.  He  retired  from  the 
magazine  in  1902  at  82  but 
continued  to  do  freelance  car¬ 
tooning. 

*  *  * 

Hartforp 

The  Connecticut  State  Labor 
Council  has  been  asked  to  help 
lioycott  12  national  business**s, 
all  with  Connecticut  markets,  by 
a  “truth  squad”  of  union  lead¬ 
ers  from  the  strike-lwund  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

Squad  spokesman  Stan  Pro- 
gar  told  the  stab*  council  that 
laljor  organizations,  representing 
some  11  million  members,  have 
so  far  endorsed  the  boycott  of 
advertisers  in  the  Hearst  after¬ 
noon  daily  now  in  the  ninth 
month  of  a  strike. 

A  resolution  has  been  drafted 
calling  on  the  1.50, (»00  workers 
of  Connecticut  Lalwr  Council 
unions  to  stop  patronizing  busi¬ 
nesses  comprising  “The  Dirty 
Dozen.” 

The  resolution  would  have 
workers  destroy  their  credit 
cards  and  return  them  to  the  af¬ 
fected  businesses!. 

The  list: 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company, 
J.  C.  Penney’s,  the  May  Com- 
jsany.  General  Tire  and  RublK'r 
Company,  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Comisany,  Goodyear  Tire 
and  RublK'r  Company,  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Tire  and  RublK*r  Com¬ 
pany,  Seagram  Distillers,  Cal¬ 
vert  Di.stillers,  American  Tobac¬ 
co  Company,  Kraft  FikhIs,  and 
General  .Motoi's  Corporation. 
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permit  such  an  agreement  stand¬ 
ing  alone.” 

The  background  of  the  Tucson 
situation,  as  set  forth  in  the  De- 
j)artment’s  brief,  relates  that  the 
owners  of  the  Star  considered 
sale  of  the  paper  to  Robert  M. 
White,  owner  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  for  $8,000,000  and 
that  William  A.  Small  Jr.,  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  the  Citizen  ap¬ 
proved  the  sale.  But  Brush- 
.Moore  Newspapers  offered  $10,- 
000,000  and,  to  prevent  Brush- 
Moore  from  acquiring  the  Star, 
Small  exercised  an  option  and 
bought  the  paper  for  $10,000,000. 

White  had  agreed,  the  Justice 
Department  said,  to  amend  the 
joint  agreement  to  give  the  Citi¬ 
zen  an  equal  voice  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  directors  of  Tucson 
Newspapers  Inc.,  the  operating 
company  under  the  joint  agree¬ 
ment,  and  an  equal  share  of  the 
pooled  profits. 

But  Brush-Moore  frankly 
told  Small  that  the  only  reason 
they  would  pay  $10,000,000  for 
the  property  was  because  of  the 
competitive  advantage  the  T.N.I. 
agreement  gave  them  in  the 
choice  of  directors  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  profits.  Brush-Moore 
.said  they  were  not  about  to 
change  the  situation  and  give 
the  Citizen  parity. 

At  that  time  the  profit  division 
was  55  percent  of  the  first  $200,- 
000  to  the  Star  and  45  percent 
to  the  Citizen,  with  profits  over 
$200,000  divided  equally. 

Combined  revenues  of  the  two 
l)apers  increased  from  $519,1(58 
in  1940  to  $8,654,127  in  1964  and 
combined  profits  over  the  same 
period  from  $27,531  to  $1,727,- 
217. 

*Keasunuble  restraint' 

In  their  appeal  from  the  .Ari¬ 
zona  decrc'e,  the  Tucson  papers 
argue  that  the  price-fixing  and 
profit-p(M)ling  provisions  were  a 
reasonable  restraint  of  trade  l)e- 
cause  the  Citizen  was  about  to 
go  out  of  business  and  that  the 
provisions  should  lx*  maintained, 
even  after  divestiture,  and  al¬ 
though  both  the  Star  and  the 
Citizen  are  now  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  ent*‘rprises.  They  agree  to 
dive.stiture,  but  believe  that  the 
order  should  lx*  modified  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Small  interests  to  sell 
either  the  Star  or  the  Citizen. 
Only  sale  of  the  Star  is  now  re- 
(juired. 

Bills  have  Ihhui  intnxluced  in 
l)oth  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  exempt  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  where  one  of  the  parties 


was  or  is  in  financial  difficulties 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  If  en¬ 
acted  into  law,  such  legislation 
would  set  aside  the  judgment  of 
the  .Arizona  court  and  bar  anti¬ 
trust  suits  against  existing  joint 
agreements,  of  which  there  are 
22,  or  future  such  arrangements. 

.Although  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  says  in  its  brief  that  “the 


issue  here  is  not  the  legality  of 
all  joint  operating  agreements,” 
its  opposition  to  the  price-fixing, 
pooling  and  market  allocation 
provisions  strongly  indicates 
that  should  the  Supreme  Court 
uphold  the  Tucson  verdict,  other 
agreements  that  contain  those 
provisions  might  be  attacked  in 
federal  courts. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


_ ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers — ('.onsuUants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  6T654 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  215  Curtis 
St.,  Jennings,  La.  Ph:  1-318-824-0175 


Business  Opportunities 

OPPORTUNITY 
Best  individually-owne<l  business  in 
America  for  sale.  This  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  service  company  is  geared  to 
$200,000  with  the  greatest  net  of  any 
business  this  size.  Will  guarantee  $200.- 
000  annually  while  present  owner  is  in 
charge.  Jan.  1  projected  changeover 
date.  Health  reason  for  sale.  $200,000 
cash,  ten  years  for  balance.  Deal  only 
with  owner.  No  agents.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation,  identity,  location  first  reply. 
Box  1551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHETR-OWNER  of  8.000  circu¬ 
lation  offset  daily,  steady  western 
growth  area,  definite  non  competitive 
market  outside  metro  areas  with  retail 
I  sales  topping  $45  million,  near  retire- 
j  ment  time.  Interested  discussing  with 
i  multiple  paper  group  possibility  ex¬ 
changing  all  stock  his  corporation  for 
!  theirs,  relieving  him  management  du¬ 
ties.  providing  dividend  income.  Paper 
generates  strong  cash  flow,  shows  an¬ 
nual  increase  in  volume.  All  replies 
confidential.  Write  Box  1543,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

I  NEWSPAPER  SALES  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
!  MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657.  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 

BILL  MATTHE\V  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 

I  you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day 
time:  (AC  813)  783-1100  nights;  or 
;  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Flor- 
'  ids  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service  i 
305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711  ' 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers  | 
SELLERS-HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa.  I 
Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-2952  | 

1  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  ! 
palter  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  ; 
den.  Ala.  3.5902.  Ph.  (AC  205)  546-3357.  i 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai>er  Proi>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oj..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

THE  DIAL  Agency.  I5I'3  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

THRIVING  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
rich  Northwestern  Ohio  community 
serving  10,000  itcpulation  area.  In  bus¬ 
iness  21  years,  financially  sound,  ex¬ 
cellent  existing  advertising  contracts 
Payments  and  terms  can  be  arranged 
For  details,  write  Bklitor,  4840  Monroe 
Street.  Toledo,  Ohio  43623.  Attn:  Mr 
John. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  WEEKLY— 
$100,000  gross  class.  $25,000  or  more 
down,  long  terms,  6%  interest  on  bal¬ 
ance  to  qualified  publisher  or  chain 
operation.  For  immediate  sale.  Box 
1558,  E<)itor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SPEXIIAL — Three  exclusive  county-seat 
weekly  newspapers,  with  total  gross  of 
over  $300,000  to  sell  as  package.  Two 
complete  plants,  one  fully  web  offset 
equipped  which  prints  other  papers. 
Pacific  Northwest,  ideal  climate,  sound 
economy.  Would  be  a  buy  at  asking 
price  of  $325,000.  Harris  Ellsworth. 
Newspai>er  Bkr.,  Box  509,  Roseburg, 
Oreg.,  97470. 

AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WXLLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
offset:  own  press;  attractive  locale. 
$75,000  with  only  $20,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806. 

TWO  OWNERS  RETIRING.  Weeklies 
are  ‘sleepers’ — $15.M  and  $10M  down: 
South,  Central  Calif.  Mel  Hodell,  Hazen 
Co.,  191  N.  Euclid,  Lapland,  Calif.. 
91786. 

WELUE5^TABL1SHED  N.J.  WEEKLY 
in  rapidly-growing  suburban  area. 
Price*!  in  line  with  gixid  profits  on  six- 
figure  volume.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  <3o.. 
National  Press  Bldg..  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
following  newspapers:  Kansas,  $16,500 
to  $32,500  gross:  Nebraska,  $22,500  to 
$40,000  :  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $35,000 : 
Indiana-Illinois,  $25,500  to  $67,500. 
Roliert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
133,  Emporia,  Kans,,  66801. 

NORTHERN  N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Gross  $60,000.  Price  $35,000.  29<^  dowm. 
Excellent  growth  opportunity.  Box  1413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Addresi 


-Zip  Code 


Clattifleation. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  September  21,  1968 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally  = 

1  o  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  B 

Mail  to:  1 

EDITOt  A  eUlLISHII  •  ISO  Tbire  Avmm  •  Mew  Tark,  New  Ter*  tMX>  I 
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AN  noin(i:mk\ts 

yptcxpapt'rs  For  Sale 


I'hOKII'A  OFFSET  WEEKLY  Has 
<N>mi>i»sitii»n.  camera  and  press  e«iuip- 
inent  :  some  job  work.  $10.00<^  Another 
wt*ekl>  printed  by  central  web  plant — 
^:Tr»oo.  B<‘th  pa|>er8  have  second-clasR 
IM).  entry.  L.  Parker  Likely,  Box  4:»1. 
St.  Petersburjr,  Fla.. 

THKIVINt;  WEKKLIKS  (loi^l  town. 
\roo<l  terms.  ^40.000  wp.  Alabama.  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  I^misiana.  New  York.  Syd  S. 
(lould  Associates.  P.O.  Box  Mont- 

vrom«*ry,  Ala.,  361<^2.  262-1*51. 

WKSTKKN  EXrLF.  (*iyUNTY-SE.\T 
letterpress  w»*ekly.  isolale<l  from  com- 
i»eLition.  Man  Wife  team  can  earn  $10.- 
per  year.  Healthful  climate.  $17,000 
.Inwn.  J.  A.  .^nyder.  Newspai>er  Bp>ker, 
2224  K.  Ibmineya  Pr,,  Anaheim.  Calif., 


Machinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


yeirspaperis  W  anted 

WHY  SELL?  Hire  a  (r'>o<I  manaRpr  who 
will  invpst  Siilistantially  to  niiarantee 
jtoikI  faith— interest  and  train  your 
heirs.  Box  Itfi.t.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W.\NT  TO  BFY  part  or  whole  interest 
weekly  or  small  daily  New  York  State 
or  New  Entrland.  I  am  experienced 
small  publisher,  both  editorial  and 
business  sides.  Ape  40,  Haryard  gradu¬ 
ate.  family  man.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W.XNTEP  FOR  CASH:  Zone  1  weekly 
Krossinit  over  J200.000  or  part  interest 
in  daily.  Princiiials  only.  Box  1553, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NKWSPMM.K  SEKVir.ES 
Correspondents 

DO  YOF  HAVE  A  MAN  IN  ErttOPE? 
Qualified  teiun  award-winninp  .\merican 
journalists,  former  editors  U.S.  and 
Fleet  .'street,  Ix)n<lon.  now  operatinK 
lively  press  bure.au  headnuartere<I  in 
Co|s*nha(ren.  Mavl>e  you  read  als>ut  us 
in  /  ./  'or  <5-  Publisher.  Bylined  feature 
articles  appearing  in  major  public.ations 
world  wide.  Top  Euroi)e;in  contacts. 
Can  represent  .you  with  our  exclusive 
syndicate<I  stories.  Reasonable  rates. 
.\lso  available  for  assignments.  Box 
15i'<’>.  Kilitor  &  Publi.sher. 

Features  .Arailalde 

•'TREND  OF  MIND" — Weekly  column. 
.Appeals!  Informs!  Helps!  Reasonable 
r.ates.  Wide  reader  interest  builds  cir¬ 
culation.  .'*amides.  Henry  B.  StelTes. 
71^  Irving  Park  Road.  Chicago.  Illinois 
fiOfilS.  _ 

"PRO-TRAIT.'?”  by  Phil  Pipe — 3-coIumn 
sports  cartoons.  3-times-a-week :  first 
week  free.  P.O.  Box  323.  Olney,  Mary¬ 
land  20S32. 


Press  Eneineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-5!*  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


M.U.HINKKV  &  SITIM.IKS^ 

Composing  Room 

ELEKTRON.  S#70483.  electric  pot. 
feeder,  blower,  hydra  quadder,  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10012. 
(AC  212)  WAlker  6-0100 

LUDLOW,  like  new,  6  and  12-point 
molds.  22’^  ems,  S#  9689,  elec,  pot, 
nine  sticks,  30  fonts  of  type,  sorts  and 
quads.  2  cabinets.  Bernardsville  News, 
17-19  Morristown  Rd.,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  07924.  (201)  766-3900. 


I  Composing  Room 

•  ALL  MODELS 
Linotypes — Intertyi>e8— Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESia^TATIVES 
I  1:16  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007. 

ATF  TYPESETTER  B  with  desks.  14 
I  fonts,  circuit  controls.  Excellent  condi- 
I  tion.  Used  3  years.  Cost  tl7.000.  Sell 
!  for  $6,250.  W.  P.  Hastings,  Milton,  Pa. 

I  Standard. 

]  WENT  IBM!  Selling  Justowriters  (4  | 
sets),  Varitytjers.  Excellent  condition. 
Priced  right.  Send  for  list.  Photojour¬ 
nal.  520  Warren  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
44.970. 

FOR  SALE;  Three  (3)  Friden  LCC-S 
6  Channel  Tape  Perforators.  Original 
cost  $7,500.00  each.  Complete  units 
which  feature  power-driven,  light  touch  ' 

I  keyboards,  computerized  line-count  i 
■  mechanism  and  produce  a  finished  tape  , 

:  which  is  free  of  rubouts.  | 

'  These  machines  have  Iwen  used  ap-  i 
proximately  2\->  years  and  have  been  I 
j  service<l  under  a  factory  warranty  con-  1 
tract.  Like  new — real  bargain  I  1 

Write  or  call  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Adams.  ' 
Lexington  Heral<l-I.«ader  Co.,  229-239  ' 
W.  Short  St.,  Lexington.  Ky.  40507. 
Ph;  (.AC  606)  254-6666. 

FOR  SALE:  2  HEADLINERS:  1  model 
800:  1  model  400.  Both  in  top  condi- 
'  tion.  Will  sell  separately  or  together. 
Citizen  New8pai>ers,  3932  W.  Main  St.,  ; 
McHenry.  Illinois  60050,  or  call  (AC 
815)  385-7120.  j 

Al'TOSETTERS  —  Intert>T>es.  Lino- 
tyiws;  TTS  iierfs.  TeleUpist  Service. 
1265  Bro;\d\\  :iv,  N<  w  York,  N.  Y. 
10001. 

LIXOFIIM.  Photo  unit  and  two  key- 
Utards.  ty|)e  grids  and  wiilth  cards. 
Excellent  condition.  It'  you  do  not  have 
linofilm  we  will  tram  your  maintentince 
man  under  one  of  the  l>est  in  the 
business.  Cctast  Dis|iateh.  Box  878.  En- 

•  cinitas.  Calif.  92024. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES^  i 
arc  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  Suites  I 
and  forei^rn  r<»iintrie>4.  “Ask  th®  man  ' 
who  us«‘s  them.*’  to  $lu7.‘jr>. 

I  None  lM‘tler  at  any  prioe.  Write  for 
literature, 

L.  &  H.  SALES  COMPANY  ! 

W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 
Wiuld's  lar.trest  distributor  of 

New!6]»ai»er  Form  Trucks  | 

Telephone:  ‘.<l‘>-''3.'>-1513 

(\)  CABINET  MOPEL  MOURISON  I 
Sluff  Stripi>er,  C>*mpletely  self-con-  | 
I  t:iine4l  unit.  Has  *4  H.P.  A.C.  mol4)r.  | 
;  Trims  to  any  hei^Tht  from  Ifi-paupe,  1 
I  thick  for  metal“mounte<l  photo-  ! 

enirravinirs.  to  (MO.")"  and  0.152''  for  j 
'  electros  an«l  shell  stereo  casts.  Serial 
I  No.  (;42«'I7. 

'  (1)  HAMMOND  Glide  TrimOsaw  that 
has  I*een  converte<l  to  strip  .152"  thick 
ty|)e  faces  for  Hot  Metal  Pasteup.  Se¬ 
rial  No.  .S.S707. 

(!»  ONE  COMPLETE  KCA  unit  for 
TTS  r»peration.  Includes  reailers,  tape 
l)ox  an<l  all  cables.  Serial  No.  M- 
156.5004. 

(4)  REPERFOUATOKS  (the  tyi>e  use<l  i 
by  The  Associated  Pressi  and  (3)  trans¬ 
mitters  all  in  iro<Hl  working  oon<lilion. 

:  Us<>*l  for  transmittinir  tape  from  Tel€»- 
I  type  ro»>m  to  TTS  machines. 

For  a^lditional  information  concerning 
this  e<iuipment  write  to:  Bill  LaFoy, 

I  The  Tu.‘ical<H»sa  News.  2001  6th  St., 

I  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  35401. 


Engravhi^  Equipment 

FOR  SALE 

FAIRCHILD  CADET  65-Iine  Photo  En¬ 
graver — complete  . $1 ,600. 

i  12  X  12  HORIZONTAL  CAMERA  with 

lights  . $  350. 

I  AUTO  focus  enlargrer . $  150. 

I  PAKO  Continuous  Dryer  . $  150. 

STU  SELCER  GRAPHICS 
736  McCallie  Avenue 
ChattanooKa,  Tennessee  37403 
(615)  266-7206 


Engravinfn  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  (Illus¬ 
trator),  Model  F-389-1,  S#  65-8036,  65- 
line  screen.  Excellent  condition.  $1950 
or  you  take  over  our  lease  with  18 
month  remainintr  @  $97  monthly.  Avail¬ 
able  now!  Contact  J.  F.  Bertram,  The 
tieneva  (N.Y.)  Times. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

TYPESETTING  PLANT 

Allied  Typesetting  i 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  \ 

Complete  hot-type  department  only  . 
must  be  sold  immediately  to  make  i 
room  for  $150,000  in  new  equipment. 

See  operating!  Available  immediately! 
Crating/loading  (a)  reasonable  prices.  | 

Linotype  Model  31,  S.N.  67967  TTS  I 
e(iuipped 

LinotyiKj  Mo<lel  8,  S.N.  43637  w/lT'S  , 
Linoty|»e  MihIoI  31,  S.N.  55340  Star  j 
Quadder  1 

2 —  Teletyi»esetter  (Fairchild)  Punch  i 

I’nits  i 

Elrod  Caster  S.N.  F23457E.  14  Molds  , 
59  Extra  full  Linotype  majjazines  ' 
9-  -Split  MaLrazines 

lOu  Fonts  Mats:  Spartan.  Baskerville, 
Garamond,  BcHioni,  Gothics,  etc..  1 
complete  w 'sorts;  condition  excel-  1 
lent 

.\!>proxi.  700  Liners  1 

Rouse  Hand  Saw 

St«»el  Galley  Cabinets,  all  sizes 

3 —  Hammond  Glider  Saws 
House*  Power  Miter  No.  El 293 

Ludlow  Caster  S.N.  6541  w/elec.  pot  j 
Ludlow  Su|>er  Surfacer  1 

Assorted  Ludlow  Sticks 
7  Stt^el  Lu<Uow  Cabinets  1 

12n  Fonts.  Ludlow  Mats,  Tempo,  Lite,  ! 
Black,  B<tld,  Heavy,  Italics.  Flodoni, 
Gothic,  etc.,  condition  excellent 
.Almost  New  SP20  Vandercook  Pro«if 
Press  w/Pnwer  Inker 
Vandercook  Press  No.  3.  S.N.  7011 
w  ''Inkers 

10  Tons  Lino  Metal  Cast  Marpaoh 

FOR  SALE  INFORMATION 
WRITE  OR  CALL: 

The  Joseoh  Sheldon  Co.,  Inc. 
26200  Greenfield  Road 
Oak  Park,  Mich.,  48237 
Phone:(313)399-2525 


NCR  395 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  N(?R  396  elec¬ 
tronic  (lata  processing  system  including 
NCR  382  punched  card  reader  and 
IBM  026  printing  card  punch.  System 
is  less  than  3  years  old  (Covered  under 
NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur¬ 
chase.  For  immediate  release.  Reply  to: 
Bruce  McChillough,  Macon  Telegraph 
Publ.  Co.,  P.O.  467,  Macon.  Ga.  31208. 


FOR  SALE 

1.  One  Friden  Model  LCC-S  Perforator, 
6  level  taiie,  excellent  condition,  used 
less  than  one  year.  115  Volts,  with 
tape  rewinder  and  desk  type  stand. 

2.  One  Photo  Typositor — Model  G.  59 
Film  Type  Fonts.  Dryer  Rack,  Fix 
tray.  1  sort  Film  Strip,  various 
screens.  In  good  condition.  110  Volt 
AC 

3.  One  Ilfoprint  Stabilizer  Print  Proc¬ 
essor — 14".  In  good  condition.  Used 
very  little.  110  Volt  AC 

4.  One  Omega  Type  Dll  Enlarger.  In 
working  condition.  5  film  holders,  4- 
way  easel  and  automatic  timer.  100 
Volt  AC 

5.  Intertype  Fotosetter— 8  lens  turret 

mixer  model  F-4.  4  Magazines, 

power  shift,  quader,  transformer, 
several  fonts  type.  Serial  #312.  In 
excellent  condition. 

Contact:  RECORD  STOCKMAN,  INC. 

3501  E.  46th  Ave. 

Denver,  Colorado  80216 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

NCR  COMPU-TRONIC 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE:  NCR 
compu-tronic  including  paper  tape  re¬ 
corder.  Presently  programmcxl  for  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  invoicing,  can  be 
easily  reprogrammed  for  a  variety  of 
I  other  applications.  Perfect  electronic 
I  and  physical  condition.  Covered  under 
I  NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur¬ 
chase.  The  system  is  less  than  4  years 
old.  we  will  sell  less  than  Vj  price. 
Reply  to:  Bruce  McCullough,  Macon 
Telegraph  Publ.  Co.,  P.O.  4167,  Macon, 
Ga.  31208. 

;  4  POCKET  RIGHT  HAND  McCaIn 
i  Inserter,  master  hook  caliper.  Christen- 
j  ser  Saddle  stitcher  with  4  Bostitch 
I  heads,  McCain  3-knife  Trimmer  with 
;  fanned  out  belt  delivery  All  necessary 
i  motors,  pumps  and  blowers — 220  volts 
60  cycles,  3  phase  AC.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Box  1331,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  i>erf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices— lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  H'rlte: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308. 

Presses  S:  Machinery 

64  PAGE  OFFSET  PRESS 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 

Perfect  press  for  small  or  me<liiim-size 
daily  with  large  page  capacity  rwiuire- 
ments.  Half  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
The  press  consists  of  4  double  width 
semi-cylindrical  units.  Will  print  61 
p.ages  in  black,  collect,  or  48  pages  in 
black  with  spot  color  on  16  pages  or  16 
pages  in  4  color.  Straight  capacity  is  32 
pages.  Press  pre.sently  geaix-d  at  ,30,000 
papers  per  hour  straight  or  15.000 
p:i|K‘rs  iH-r  hour  collect.  Full  utilization 
of  the  press  will  require  some  engineer¬ 
ing  or  a  competent  pressman  mech.anic. 
Can  Ilf  seen  running.  28A  cutoff.  South- 
town  Economist,  728  W.  65th  St..  CTji- 
cago.  III.  60621.  Ph.:  487-1400,  Ext.  18. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units— one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup-heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive— reels  and  fully  autom.atic 
pasters— rail'd  TO.ooo  hour.  Availalile 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings 
Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  3  Unit 
Hantscho:  with  double  ending:  %  &  *4 
fohler:  3  roll  stand;  miscellaneous 
equipment.  Can  be  seen  operating.  In¬ 
terstate  Press,  7.7  Van  Dvke  .■\ve.. 
Hartford,  Conn.  06114.  Tel.  (203)  249- 
7625. 

HURLETRON  INSETROL 

1  Complete  Unit — AC  equipped — prac¬ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
Y’ork  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  07  7-4690 

24-PAGE  HOE  ROTARY  PRESS,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Must  move.  Will  sell, 
swap,  trade  for  e<iuity  or  donate  to 
non-i>rofit  group.  Dowagiac  DaiLv  News. 
203  Commercial  St..  Dowagiac,  Mich., 
49047.  Ph:  (616)  782-2101. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  NOLAN  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  remelt  pot:  3  phase,  220  volts  with 
water-coole<l  pig  molds.  Still  in  crate. 
Contact  Joe  Brooks,  News-Journal 
Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  32017. 


fl  anted  To  Buy 

ONE  3-ROLL  PRESS  REEL  to  handle 
40-inch  diameter  paper  Box  1416, 
tor  &  Publisher, 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 

CAN  YOU  RUN  AN  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  SUCCESSFULLY? 

If  you're  really  good — have  experience 
in  developinir  local  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  sales,  can  manage  a  staff  capably, 
coach  in  sales  techniques  and  fruitful 
use  of  space,  plan  and  push  some 
si>ecials,  take  your  place  with  other 
professional  department  heads,  all  well 
paid — we'd  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
We'll  give  references,  too.  Daily  reach¬ 
ing  for  20,000  within  100-miles  of  New 
York.  Box  1570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ABVERTTSING  MANAGER'S  JOB 
open  this  fall  in  the  finest  place  to  live 
in  California.  Good  pay,  benefits;  no 
sales  competition.  Box  1470,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


I  Administrative 

WESTERN  PA.  DAILY  &  WEEKLY 
needs  fully  experienced  ad  manager  to 
organize  department  and  sell,  sell,  sell. 
We  have  bron  offset  for  five  years  and 
want  to  grow  as  fast  as  our  expansion 
of  iiersonnel  will  permit.  Qualified  man 
must  know  layout,  have  nodding  ac¬ 
quaintance  witii  offset  and  job  work. 
Good  future  and  fringe  benefits.  H.  W. 
Grimes,  Box  90.  Vandergrift,  Pa.  15690. 
(412)  667-56.">6. 

PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY  seeks  per¬ 
son  who  can  sell  and  write  to  head  up 
2-person  staff.  Nice  city  of  10,000.  No 
printing.  Salary  oiwn.  Write  C.  H. 
Grose,  49  Front  St.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 
12020. 


Administrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  experienced  in 
pubiications  management.  Broad  liack- 
ground  in  magazine  publication  desir¬ 
able:  emphasis  on  pnimotion.  advertis¬ 
ing.  circulation,  i>ersonnel.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  etc.,  to 
Trans-oi'fion.  Box  1042  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  6.1130. 


WANT  TO  MANAGE 
A  RETAIL  STAFF? 

The  challenge  is  here,  and  the  money, 
too.  for  a  man  who  knows  good  copy — 
how  to  sell  it — and  can  lead  effectively. 
Lower  New  England  daily  under  20M. 
Please  write  your  experience  and  suc- 
j  cesses.  Box  1548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising-Sales  Promotion 


A  CHALLENGE  TO 


OfCatw 


Involving 


Advertising  *  Public  Relations  *  Sales  Promotion 


If  YOU  WANT; 

■  Complete  Responsibility 

■  Variety  of  exciting  assignments 

■  Growth  in  your  profession 

■  Association  with  a  new  adventure 
in  on  established  company 


WE  NEED  A  PERSON  TO: 

■  Assume  full  control  of  marketing 
communication  functions 

"  Create  and  develop  promotional  media 
to  support  our  marketing  objective 

■  Accept  challenge  and  stretch  his  abilities 

■  Hake  decisions  and  work  on  his  own 
with  minimum  of  guidance. 


The  above  jiosition  requires  an  individual  cajiable  of  writing  scripts,  pamphlets,  training 
manuals  and  advertising  material  for  the  Training  and  Development  Services  Division. 
Salary  to  $15,000  yr. 

If  you  feel  that  this  position  meets  your  needs  and  you  have  a  college  degree  plus  3  or 
more  years  in  advertising,  public  relations,  or  sales  promotion,  send  a  resume  outlining 
education,  experience,  career  objectives  and  salary  history  to: 

DAVID  S.  LENZNEK  —  Personnel  Manager 

GRAPHIC  CONTROLS  CORPORATION 

189  Van  Rensselaer  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  14210 


I'* 


(Aassified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  —  Should 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  classi¬ 
fied  oiieration — hiring,  training  and 
l>lanning  daily  work  scheclule.  Must 
be  peopie-minded.  able  to  work  under 
pressure  and  understand  the  need  for 
overtime  when  necessary  to  get  the 
job  done.  Although  we  have  a  liberal 
bonus  and  profit-sharing  plan,  we  would 
like  to  h;ive  an  expression  from  you  ns 
to  your  present  income  range  and  the 
starting  salar.v  desired.  We  are  an  East 
Co.ast  Classified  Agency,  well  estab¬ 
lished  with  an  exceptional  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Write  in  confidence  to 
1566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulatitm 

CIRCVTLATION  MANAGER -PM  daily 
in  Southern  California.  Must  be  fully 
experienced  in  circulation  details,  strong 
promotion  in  highly  competitive  area. 
Send  complete  resumfi  with  references 
and  salary  history.  Position  available 
now  I  Box  1568,  BMitor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MAN 
capable  of  filling  our  No.  2  spot  in  a  ; 
Southeastern  30.000  daily.  Excellent  cgj-  ; 
IKirtunity  for  advancement;  good  salary  : 
plus  benefits.  References  and  resume  i 
first  letter.  Box  1592,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NATIONAL  M.AIIAZINE  needs  im.agin- 
ative.  intelligent  |>erson.  Knowledge  of 
publication  and  circulation  desirable. 
Rapid  promotion  possible.  Trans-a<'(iOM. 
Box  10  13  W:ishinKton  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  63130. 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  25.000  progressive  Ohio  daily.  Must 
be  self-starter,  strong  on  copy,  layout 
and  sales.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan 
and  retirement.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Send  resumd  including  experi¬ 
ence  and  sample  of  layouts  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Browning,  The  Advocate,  25 
W.  Main  St.,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 
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Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  MAN  with  enthusiasm  and 
minimum  1-year  experience  needed  as 
advertising  salesman-manager  for  small 
daily.  $10,000  including  commissions  to 
start.  Bright  future.  Top  fringes,  all 
company-paid.  Send  complete  resum4 
to  Box  1493,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Modern,  prize-winning,  expanding  mid¬ 
west  daily — member  of  growing  news¬ 
paper  group,  can  generously  reward  an 
aggressive,  creative,  display  advertising  ! 
salesman  with  e.\cellent  starting  pay. 
merit  raises,  chance  to  get  tdiead— 
many  other  advantages.  Friendly,  pros¬ 
perous  city  of  20.000.  (Congenial  staff, 
best  working  conditions.  Write  fully  to 
Box  1575,  ^itor  A  Publisher.  i 

LARGE  WEEKLY  newspaper  publisher,  j 
Chart  Area  8.  will  add  two  profes-  ' 
sional  retail  display  salesmen.  Position  ! 
requires  demonstrated  initiative  and 
sales  ability;  no  order  takers.  If  you 
know  your  business,  write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background,  references  and  salary 
expecte<l.  Box  1560,  Editor  A  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  I 


Display  Advertising 

"SOCK  IT  TO  ME"— AD  MAN! 
Progressive  5-day  daily  has  attractive 
offer  for  classified-display  ad  man.  'Take 
charge  of  outside  classified  sales,  super¬ 
vise  office  staff.  Tell  us  about  yourself. 
Ray  Townsend,  Killeen  Daily  Herald. 
P.O.  Box  1300.  Killeen,  Te.\as  76541,  or 
call  817-634-2125. 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 

Retail  Advertising  Division  of  The 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Im.-nediate  opening  available  in  the 
retail  newspaper  advertising  di¬ 
vision  for  a  young,  ambitious  ad¬ 
vertising  man  with  3  to  4  years' 
solid  experience  in  retail  newspaiier 
advertising.  Interesting  work,  con¬ 
genial  staff  and  opportunity  for 
promotion. 

Liberal  company  benefits  Including 
company-paid  hospitalization,  pen¬ 
sion  and  life  insurance  plans. 

Reply  now,  giving  complete  details 
of  e<lucation,  employment  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirement. 

Send  resume  to: 

E.  R.  Lomax,  Dept.  814 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  CO. 

1144  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44316 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


AD  SALESMAN  for  national  magazine. 
Auto  or  drag'Speed  parts  background 
preferred.  Pay  based  on  experience. 
Write  DIP  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  2055, 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92804. 


SEEKING  AN  OPPORTUNITY? 
Look  no  further!  We  offer  a  bright 
college-traine<l  young  man.  preferably 
marrie<l  and  without  personal  problems 
or  habits,  to  become  advertising  director 
of  an  outstanding  6><lay  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  5,  We  have  worked  out 
a  very  liberal  bonus  program  plus  an 
excellent  salary  with  a  lot  of  fringe 
benefits  in  order  to  find  just  the  right 
man  who  will  grow  with  us  and  even¬ 
tually  become  part  of  top  management. 
The  man  we  are  seeking  must  be  well 
versed  in  merchandising  of  <lepartment 
stores,  specialty  shops,  etc.;  also  he 
must  be  fully  aware  of  how  to  create 
and  sell  feature  editions;  he  will  head 
a  staff  of  approximately  20  people:  the 
hours  will  l)e  long  because  the  man  we 
are  s^king  must  si>end  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  in  the  field  with  his  sales¬ 
men,  and  late  evening  hours  in  the 
office  attending  to  details  in  relation 
to  a  fast-growing  newspaper  linage 
that  will  exceed  12  million  lines  this 
year.  Preference  will  be  given  to  people 
in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  5  and  6.  Write  Box 
1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN 
Dynamic,  young  .  .  .  one  who  loves 
to  sell.  Salary  and  commission  plus 
liberal  fringes  and  company-paid  X)en- 
sion  plan.  Send  samples,  complete 
resume  to  E<1win  Schofield,  Advertising 
Mgr.,  Evening  News,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
08302. 


WORKING  TOO  HARD 
FOR  TOO  LITTLE? 

If  you  have  two  years  or  more  ex¬ 
perience  selling  dally  display,  we  \s*ant 
to  talk  to  you.  Since  Howard  Hughes 
came  to  town  our  market  is  expanding 
faster  than  we  can.  Our  offer  is  far 
above  the  average!  Write:  J.  D.  King. 
Retail  Adv.  Mgr.,  Ljis  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  TO,  Las  Vc^as, 
Nevada  89101.  (Member  Donrey  .Me<lia 
Groiii> — see  our  nd  on  page  3  of  this 
issue). 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classifierl.  fc>r  daily  newspapers  in 
KA*P  Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyi>ewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W'est  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago,  III.  60603. 
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HFIJ*  WANTED 

Display  Adrertising 

RETAIL  AD 
SALESMAN 

The  Piiily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times.  Oklahoma's  larerest  and 
leading  newsi>ai>ers.  have  an  o|>ening 
for  a  retail  advertising  salesm.an. 

Must  have  1-3  years  experience  in 
retail,  classified  or  n.ational  advertising 
sales. 

If  interesterl  and  qualified,  write,  call 
collect  or  apply  in  jrerson  to: 
Personnel  Manager 
■niE  OKL.\HOM.\N  AND  TI.MES 
600  N.  Broiulway— I  AC  40.5)  CE  2-3311 
P.O.  Box  25125 

Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  73125 


BE  A  WINNER'  Fast-growing  East 
Coast  suburbrin  daily  seeks  young  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  manager.  The  population 
of  the  market  has  doubled  itself  l>e- 
twevn  each  of  the  last  three  censuses 
nnd  the  |>er  family  ineome  is  in  excess 
of  $14,000  a  year.  For  an  aggressive 
man  in  his  SO's  with  brains  this  is 
a  chance  to  make  big  money  and  a 
name  in  the  newspaper  business.  Top 
salary.  Ixmus.  company  benefits.  Full 
details  first  letter.  Write  Box  160S. 
Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC.  MATURE,  piomotional- 
mindeil  salesman  wante<l  to  manage 
small  ad  dei>:irtment  of  thriving  Flori¬ 
da  weekly  in  are.n  where  "the  living 
is  easy."  Rush  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  re<)uirements.  Box  150^. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

FEATURE  WRITER-REPORTER 
wanted  by  large  weekly  in  attractive 
Central  Pa.  city.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  unique  publication  enjoying  tre¬ 
mendous  reader  acceptance.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  complete  resume, 
references,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1478.  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  NEWSPAPER  needs  un¬ 
usual  writer.  Primarily  features  that 
will  appear  in  all  departments — sports, 
women's,  news  and  magazine.  If  you 
hate  routine,  this  may  be  the  job  for  I 
you.  Midwest.  100.000  circulation.  Write 
Box  1491;  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  4-man  stall. 
Experienced.  Major  sports  assisrnments. 
Zone  5.  Box  1482  Editor  £  Publi^er. 


LOOKING  FOR  EASY  LIVING,  big 
money?  Don’t  read  any  further.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  in  the  world  of  fun 
and  games?  We  want  a  young  man  with 
drive,  imagination.  Must  type  40  WPM. 
Objective:  Sports  Writer.  Tremendous 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Contact:  Ed 
Golden.  Executive  Sports  Editor,  The 
Trentonian.  Trenton.  N.J.  086C2.  Area 
resident  preferred. 


'  _ ^^EI.I*  W  ANTED 

Editorial  i 

WIRE  EDITOR,  award-winning  offset  i 
New  England  daily,  metropolitan  area,  i 
Send  resumd  to  liox  1268,  Eiditor  & 
Ihiblisher. 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  and  fea-  , 
ture  writer  for  Elastern  Pa.  p.m.  daily  , 
and  Sunday;  40-hour  week;  modern 
office.  Top  pay.  fringe  benefits;  friendly 
community — congenial  staff.  Box  1508,  I 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OUR  WOMEN’S  PAGES  cover  every¬ 
thing  from  fashion  to  birth  control, 
with  bright  writing,  good  photography  : 
and  the  kind  of  depth  reporting  that  i 
wins  readers  as  well  as  prizes.  Wo  need  | 
a  young  woman  to  join  the  team,  with  i 
J-training  or  some  exi>erience.  on  the 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  paper  in 
Tennessee’s  60-year-old  "Model  City”. 
Contact  Women’s  Ekiitor,  Kingsport,  r 
Tenn.,  Times-News. 

SPORTS  WRITER  needed  in  tiger 
town  (Massillon.  Ohio),  the  high 
school-football  capital  of  the  world. 
I'or  details  write  to:  The  Editor,  The 
Evening  Independent,  Massillon,  Ohio  | 
44646. 

NEWS-WIRE  EDi'iroR,  letter  than 
usual  fringe  benefits.  Write  G.  W. 
McCoy.  Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily 

News. _ I 

EDITOR — Must  be  familiar  with  all  | 
phases  of  industrial  journalism,  for  i 
editing  of  company  newspai>er.  Excel-  I 
lent  fringe  lienefits  including  profit-  I 
sharing.  Please  send  complete  resume  I 
!  including  current  salary  to  Box  1514,  | 
I  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

I  Send  us  your  resume,  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  e<litorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
'  avail.nble. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Rm.  527 
I  Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


NEWSROOM  W’ith  Chance  To  Growl  | 

Our  top  grade  metropolitan  MEIS  news-  | 
pajier  has  openings  on  its  present  ex-  j 
cel  lent  news  staff  for  copy  readers  and 
reporters.  We  actively  serve  and  par-  I 
ticipate  in  one  of  the  n.ation’s  fastest-  I 
growing  metro  areas.  Prove  yourself 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportuni-  ! 
ties  for  advancement.  This  is  a  great  i 
place  to  live  and  raise  a  family  plus 
tlve  fact  that  wages  and  fringe  benefits  I 
are  excellent.  Write  giving  personal  1 
details  to  Personnel  Director.  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  65  Elast  4th  St..  I 

St^  P.tul.  Minnesota  55101. _ ' 

EDITOR,  small-town  weeklies,  job  | 
shop:  in  charge  of  all  phases  of  opera-  j 
tion.  Ideal  for  retired  newspaperman 
or  aggressive,  young  beginner.  Write  | 
Box  1541.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  I 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


use  zone  numnei  to  indicate  location  without  •pacific  Idantlflcatlon 


HELP  \li  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


TWO  JOBS  OPEN 
We  seek  a  young  eilitor  who  can  write 
meaningful  he:ids,  edit  for  accuracy 
and  persiicctive ;  we  also  seek  a  young 
reporter  who  is  intelligent,  curious  and 
imaginative.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
requii'ements  to  Larry  Hale,  .\s8i8tant 
Managing  Ekiitor,  The  E-vening  Press 
and  The  Sunday  Press,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  139I12. 

REPORTER  for  progressive  daily,  25- 
miles  north  of  St.  Louis.  Aggressive 
newspaiier.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Start  in  bureau  20-miles  of  Alton.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability.  Write 
or  ’phone  E.  L.  Bailey,  Alton  Evening 
Telegraph.  Alton.  Illinois  62002.  Ph : 
(618)  465-6641. 

STATE  EDITOR  to  organize  aggressive 
coverage  of  four  counties  for  a  wide¬ 
awake  30,000  daily  in  the  mountainous 
Southeast,  where  progress  and  skull¬ 
duggery  compete  for  headlines.  Must 
h.ave  reporting  and  editing  experience. 
Bex  1528.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  progressive, 
expanding  newspaper  organization  with 
new  4-unit  offset  press,  located  in 
county-seat,  college  community  in  re¬ 
sort  area  with  over  100  spring-fe*l 
lakes.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Don  Bucknam,  General  Mgr., 
Steulien  Pig.  Ck).,  Angola,  Indiana 
46703. 

WOMAN  WITH  ABILITY  in  news 
writing  and  handling  for  varied  duties 
on  first-rate  diocesan  paiier  with 
progressive  realistic  outlook;  $150  up 
depending  on  skills.  Write  Catholic  Star 
Herald,  101  N.  7th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
08102. 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  REPORTER 
— N.Y.  State's  lively  capital  city  p.m. 
is  looking  for  a  lively  young  woman 
reporter  whose  primary  responsibility 
would  be  to  searching  out  and  write 
stories  on  what  young  people  and  young 
families  are  doing  and  thinking  about. 
The  society-social  news  chores  would 
l>e  minimal.  This  is  not  a  dreary  fluff 
job.  but  a  challenging  hard  news  beat. 
Send  complete  resumd  to  Mrs.  Katherine 
Harrinprton.  Women's  Editor,  The 
Knickerbocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  12201. 


VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
two  openings:  (1)  top  reporter:  (2) 
deskman ;  offers  good  pay,  pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  Box 
1574,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP! 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  by 
small,  growing  daily  in  N.  Y. 
Southern  Tier. 

Eklitor-Publisher,  wearing  too 
many  hats,  needs  competent 
newsman  capable  of  all-around 
fill-in  to  plus  gaps  in  small 
staff,  and  proven  ability  to  direct 
department. 

Going  offset  this  fall.  Want  man 
who  works  well  with  people, 
leads  rather  than  pushes. 

Just  the  spot  for  capable  news¬ 
man  blocked  for  promotion  in 
present  job. 

Salary  open,  depending  on  quali- 
fic.ations  and  performance. 

Il’rite  full  (<art{culars  to; 

BOX  1550 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


COPY  EDITORS — Two  openings  anti¬ 
cipated  on  the  copy  desk  at  'The  San 
Juan  STAR.  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
morning  daily,  40.000  circulation.  Five- 
day  week.  Guild  shop;  top  standards. 
Good  chances  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  to  Ronald  Walker,  Managing 
Ekiitor,  San  Juan  STAR.  H.P.O.  Box 
41S7.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  Ohio  daily, 
going  offset  in  fall.  Good  schools  and 
winning  teams.  Community  highly 
8|iort8-minde<l.  Box  1576,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  POLICE  REPORTER,  some 
experience  :  J-School  grad  preferred,  for 
established  morning  daily  under  40.- 
000  circulation  on  Florida's  fast-growing 
I  West  Coast.  Eixcellent  opportunity  for 
young  reporter  desiring  to  move  up. 

I  Good  salary,  employee  benefits.  Posi¬ 
tion  includes  some  feature,  general  and 
si)erinl  assignments.  Box  1578,  EJditor 
&  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

I  Are  you  a  rei>orter  or  desk  man  for 
I  a  small  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  and 
I  really  to  move  up?  Modern,  prize-win- 
I  ning.  gooil  paying  evening  daily  in 
pleasant  community  of  .50.000  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  wire  editor.  Offers  top  salary, 
many  generous  extras,  including  bonus, 

!  free  insurance,  merit  raises,  profit-shar- 
:  ing,  chance  for  advancement,  best  in 
:  working  conditions.  Excellent  future  in 
I  expanding  newspaiier  group.  Send 
I  resume,  references,  etc.,  to  Box  1554, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EDlfflRIAL  ARTLST 

!  Join  the  News  Art  team  that  protluces 
two  of  America's  liest  illustrateil  news- 
p.ai>er8 — the  award  winning  St.  Peters- 
I  burg  Times  nnd  Evening  Independent. 

[  You  should  lie  fully  qualified  to  do 
'  quality  illustrations,  finished  art,  page 
I  layouts  and  the  whole  gamut  of  e<li- 
j  torial  art.  You'll  earn  a  good  salary. 

I  an  unbeatable  array  of  "extras.”  in- 
j  eluding  profit-sharing,  and  of  course, 
you’ll  love  Florida’s  E’abulous  E'un- 
'  coast.  Everyboily  does  I  Write  giving 
,  full  details  of  ex|ierience.  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and.  if  ixissible.  send  sam¬ 
ples  you  can  spare  to:  Personnel  Man- 
I  ager.  Times.  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  E’lorida  33731.  _ 

I  D^SK  ’MEN-OOP'T^FDiTORS:  Two 
qualified  newsmen  (or  women)  for  fast- 
'  growing  Rix-ky  Mountain  morning 
I  daily.  We  insist  on  gcxsl  news  judg- 
'  ment  and  flair  for  m'siern  makeup. 

:  Starting  salary  $150.  two  weeks'  vaca- 
I  tion  (3  after  five  .vears),  life  and  group 
medical  insurance,  sick  leave.  Experi¬ 
enced  only  need  apply  with  resume  to 
Box  1562.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  metropolitan  daily  in 
west.  Must  have  experience  on  .5(1.000- 
100,000  circulation  (laily.  preferably  in 
comi>etitive  market.  Good  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  nnd  profit-sharing.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1564,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _  _ 

DESK  M^AN 

I  We’re  expanding  our  desk  or^ration 
and  we  are  looking  for  a  versatile  desk 
man  who  seeks  the  challenge  of  a  metro 
news  room,  but  the  advantages  of 
smaller-city  living.  Albany  is  New  York 
State’s  bustling,  newsy,  growing  capi¬ 
tal  city  with  a  newspaiier  to  match. 
$155.50  to  start  for  6-year  man  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  advancement. 
All  fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Robert  K.  Illingworth.  Executive  News 
Ekiitor,  The  Knickerbocker  News,  24 
Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 
NATIONAL  HOBBY  NEWSPAPER 
nee<ls  live-wire  newspaperman,  or  wo¬ 
man,  to  fill  staff  vacancy  created  by 
series  of  internal  promotions.  Pleasant 
working  atmosphere.  congenial  co¬ 
workers.  small  city  living  near  metro¬ 
politan  centers.  Excellent  schools  and 
housing.  Generous  company  lienefits. 
Send  for  employment  application  form 
in  own  handwriting  to  J.  O.  Amos. 
Daily  News  Building,  Sidney,  Ohio 

45365. _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT 
Unparalleletl  opportunity  on  E7nstern 
capital  city  p.m.  for  young  reporter  or 
desk  man  with  at  least  two  years’  ex- 
Iierience  and  the  ambition  and  ability 
to  work  with  editor  of  lively,  pro¬ 
vocative  e<litorial  page.  Duties  include 
editing  columns  and  "Letters  to  the 
Ekiitor”  and  laying  out  editorial  page, 
plus  eventually  writing  several  ^i- 
torials  a  week.  If  your  talents  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  editorial  page  nnd 
'  you  have  the  drive  to  match,  this  is 
,  the  opportunity  you  have  been  looking 
for.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1590,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher^ _ 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Opportunity  to  cover  college  and  pro 
football  nnd  major  league  spring  train¬ 
ing  for  growing  Florida  daily.  Resume 
nnd  salary  requirements  to  Personnel 
Dept.,  Gore  Newspapers  Co..  P.O.  Box 
131,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla.  33302,  or  call 
(AC  305)  525-4271,  extension  384. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Offset  Printing  Consultant 


Ma  aa  a  ■  WOMEN'S  PACE  STAKKEK  —  Find 

your  place  in  the  sun.  Come  to  Central 
IwllHInl  l■L.■Wu  Florida  and  thc>  fast-trrowinK.  prize- 
■■»www  winning  women's  department  of  The 
has  openinqs  for  the  LedKer.  Younir  re|)orter-deskman.  with 

followina  Dositions-  "  im<wnntive  make-up  and 

TOllowing  positions.  bright  writing  needetl.  Salary  base.!  on 

■  wiBc  cniT<->D  T_  exiwrience.  ability.  Call  collect:  Sally 

WIRE  editor  .  .  Tough  satisf^ng  Women's  Editor.  The  I^Hltter, 

challenge;  full  AP.  Reutefs.  N  Y.  Times.  L„keland.  Fla.  (AC  813)  6S6-liril. 

Real  editing;  not  np-and-flip. 


i  oenehial  assignment  i?ep(>rte:r 

6,.’;00  p.m.  pa|ier  in  Western  Pa.  Fine 
SPORTS  DESK  .  .  One  of  the  most  out-  schools,  excellent  recreational  features: 

standing  sports  departments  in  the  United  college  tosvn.  Contact  .John  H  Calior. 
States  in  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  The  _  Record-Aruus.  Greenville,  Pa. 
sports  towns.  ***'-°- _ 

M.ANAGING  EDITOR 

COPY  DESK  .  .  .  Tough  deadlines,  need  Direct  the  day-to-day  activities 

for  versatile,  quick  witted  copy  editors.  of  a  rapidly-frrowintt  news  staff 

I  in  the  second-level  editorship. 

You'll  work  for  a  irroup  of  na- 
I  tion’s  leailint;  suburban  new.H- 

The  Miami  News  Is  a  PMs  publication;  i  papers,  which  consistently  win 
early  to  woT^k,  early  to  leave  anid  enjoy  I  national  and  state  awards 

Florida's  wonderful  weather.  for  Keneral  excellence. 

(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer)  I  Our  stea^ly  ifrowth  in  a  dy- 

*  namic  market  enables  us  to 

^  ^  ^  offer  you  a  solid  jrrowth  future 

'  I  in  salary  anti  resiKmsibility. 

Write  —  please  do  not  call  —  ''X'l  ‘’“J  sa'niY 

Howard  Kleinberg,  Managing  Editor  I  and  fringe  lienefits  asrainst  any 
P  O.  Box  615  Miami  Fla.  33152  ‘he  suburban  newspaiwr  in- 

' _ _ dustry. 

GENERAL  AS.SIGNMENT  reporter- 

feature  writer  lor  rapidly-expandinu  tufy  ntiMv  ttttlur 

suburban  newspaiiers  about  to  launch  '  ■  i-  - 

new  development  program.  Must  I*  !  Journalist 

strong  on  in-depth  news  and  features.  :  "hp  «■  ®1'‘  copy  e<litin« 

underst.and  lix-al  Rovernment  and  mu-  I  'lovcIopinR  reix.rters  to 

nicipal  issues,  eare  alxuit  jieoplo  and  ,  head  our  copy  desk  and  as- 

how  they  live.  Job  offers  opportunities  ju"?®,  mcreasinKly  more  ^i- 

for  professional  growth  and  personal  ‘pr'ol  manaRenient  resismsibil- 

satisfaction  with  r»0-man  st.^ff  of  younir  itiea. 

professional  pnxlucinif  top  quality  This  position  could  l>e  a  ffoM 

newspaiiers  in  one  of  nation's  fastest-  step  up  for  a  skilltul  copy  edi- 

.crrowinjj,  most  desirable  suburban  areas,  tor  or  writer  who  wants  to 

Progressive  |>olicies.  attractive  em-  move  up  the  management  lad- 

ployee  benefits,  nunlern  offices.  Salary  dor.  K  you  pnxiuce  as  a  top-  i 

bas^Hl  on  e<iucation.  ex|ierience;  merit  notch  professional,  our  growth 

raifea,  profit  sharing.  Send  resume  assures  you  of  ample  op|>ortuni- 

and  sample  clips  to:  Daniel  E.  Bau-  ties  for  future  promotions, 

mann.  Managing  balilor.  Paddock  Pub-  Chart  Area  5.  I 

lications  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  . . 

60006.  BOX  Ifi'Jl,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITOR  who  can  REPORTER 

also  do  general  rei>orting  and  lively  Opiwrtunity  for  exi>erienced  reporter 
features  neeiletl  for  53,000  circ.  Catho-  to  cover  ixilice  beat  for  growing  S.  B. 
lie  diocesan  weekly  in  Western  Pa.  Florida  daily.  Confidential  resume  and 

Good  salary  plus  fringes.  Box  1599,  salary  requirements  to  Box  1605,  Editor  ' 

Editor  &  Publisher.  &  Publisher. 


☆  ☆  ☆ 

COPY  DESK  .  .  .  Tough  deadlines,  need 
for  versatile,  quick-witted  copy  editors. 

; 

The  Miami  News  Is  a  PMs  publication:  i 
early  to  woT’k,  early  to  leave  anid  enjoy  I 
Florida's  wonderful  weather. 

(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer)  | 

Write  —  please  do  not  call  — 
Howard  Kleinberq,  Managing  Editor  I 
P.  O.  Box  615,  Miami,  Fla.  33152 

GENERAL  AS.SIGNMENT  reiiorter- 
fealure  writer  for  ruiiidly-eximnilinu 
suburban  newspaiiers  about  to  launch  [ 
new  development  proRram.  Must  lie 
stronR  on  in-depth  news  and  features, 
underst.and  Iwal  Rovernment  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  issues,  care  alxuit  jieoplo  ami 
how  they  live.  Job  offers  opportunities 
for  professional  Rrowth  anil  iiersonal 
satisfaction  with  ."lO-man  staff  of  younR 
professional  pnxIueinR  top  quality 
newspaiiers  in  one  of  nation's  fastest- 
.RrowinR,  most  desirable  suburban  areas. 
ProRressive  ixilicies,  attractive  em¬ 
ployee  benefits,  nuxlern  offices.  Salary 
baixxl  on  exiucation.  exiierience;  merit 
raires,  profit  sharinR.  Send  resume 
and  sample  clips  to;  Daniel  E.  Bau¬ 
mann,  MiinaRinR  Editor.  Paddix’k  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  .-VrlinRton  lleiRhts,  Ill. 
60006. 


SCIENCE  WRITER  inteiestexl  in  meiii- 
cine  for  well  established  bi-weekly 
medical  maRazinc.  circulatinR  to  all 
practicinR  physicians  in  U.S.  Send 
resume.  Reply  to  Personnel  Office.  Mod¬ 
ern  Medicine  Publications,  401.5  W.  6,ith 
St.,  Minne-apolis,  Minn.  .5,543.'i. 

WE  WON'T  PRtV.MISE  GOOD 

Hl"NTING  AND  FISHING  .  .  . 
althouRh,  it's  here:  anti  we're  not 
RoinR  to  Rive  you  a  lot  of  Chamlier 
of  Commerce  talk  to  Rot  you  for  less 
.  .  .  althoiiRh  it's  a  Rreat  community. 
We  have  an  openinR  as  editor  of  one 
of  our  fine  weeklies  (offset,  .5003  circ.) 
and  we  don't  exiiect  to  fill  it  with  a 
fast-talkinR  drifter.  If  you  have  talent 
— and  if  you're  depend:dde— if  you're 
lookinR  for  advancement  with  a  Rood 
company,  write  full  information  about 
yourself  to  R.  G.  Fordyce,  General 
Mrc..  Daily  LexlRer,  Canton,  Illinois 
6LS20. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  award- 
winninR  ,a.m.  offset  daily  wants  two 
aRRi'essive  .vouiir  career  men  on  w:iy 
up  for  ixilicc-Reneral  iissiRnment,  and 
schixil  heats  in  AII-.-\mericn  finalist 
city.  Premium  for  rxkkI  camera.  1-2 
.years'  minimum.  .8t2."i-$140.  Top  frinRC 
pnckaRe,  profit-.sh:irinR.  No  sissies, 
please.  OpeninRs  immexiiate.  Top 
Rrowth  xvpjxirtunity.  Write  or  phone: 
The  Acrus,  Thomas  H.  ILirris,  Exlitor. 
122  Center  Square.  Fremont,  Calif., 
'.•4536.  (415)  797-5275. 

REPORTERS.  EDITORS.  DESKMEN 
for  daily  ncwspaixrs  in  E&P  Zones  5, 
7  and  8.  Exiieriencxxl  or  xiualifiexl  he- 
Rinners.  Send  complete  typewritten 
resume,  references  to  Inlanxl  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  100  West  Monrxie,  ^icaRO, 
III.  60603. 


M.UOR  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 
neexls  writer-reixirter  to  cover  Fxsleral 
•ARencies  in  WashinRton  for  its  vari¬ 
ous  publications.  Salary  $9,000  up,  <le- 
liendinR  on  experience.  Send  resume 
and  writinR  samples  to  Box  1602,  Exti- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  af- 
ternxxin  daily  15.010  circ.  Salary  de- 
!  pendent  xin  exlucatixin,  experienxv.  All 
frinRe  benefits:  5-xlay  work  week:  pleas¬ 
ant  workinR  conditions:  haven  for  sum¬ 
mer,  winter  six>rts.  Immexliate  xxpeninR. 
Contact  Exlitor.  Ix?:uler-Herald,  Glovers- 
ville.  N.  Y.  12078. 

RELIGION  WRITER;  x>ne  who  c:in  do 
mx>re  than  just  reixxrt  times  anxl  sub- 
jex’ts  of  sermxins :  one  whx*  realizes  that 
reliRixin  is  a  vital,  contrxiversial  part  xxf 
our  everyxiny  life:  one  who  wants  to 
take  the  Ileiul  World  of  reliRixm  writinR 
anil  resurrxxx-t  it.  We  are  IxxxkinR  for 
a  reliRion  writer  who  can  lx?  inquirinR 
anxl  we  don't  x’are  hx>w  much  contni- 
versy  is  stirrexl  by  an  honest  inquiry. 
This  is  a  cit.v  of  many,  many  reliRions 
and  mxxxis.  Write  Box  1606.  Editor  & 
Pulxiisher. 

PUGFTT  SOUND  DAILY  in  growth 
area  has  twx>  o|>eninRs;  one  on  sports 
staff,  anxrther  on  newsrxxim  desk.  Ever¬ 
ett.  Wash.,  Heralxl. 

EXPERIENCED,  ENERGETIC  self- 
startinR  newsjiaiierman.  with  emphasis 
on  axl  sales,  for  maniiginR  exlitor  offset 
weekly,  office  supply  and  job  depart¬ 
ment  near  St.  Louis.  Paper  to  camera- 
reaxly.  Gxxxl  pay  to  prxxlucer,  with 
Ixmtis.  Write  fully.  V.  Gierke,  Press- 
Jxxurnal,  Ixiuisiana,  Mx>.,  6;1353. 


OFFSET 

PRINTIN6 

Consultant 


with  the  sales  company 
of  a  large  newsprint 
and  pulp  manufacturer. 
Experience  in  offset 
printing  required.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Liberal 
and  extensive  fringe 
benefit  program. 

All  replies  handled  in 
confidence  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad. 

Send  detaili'il  resume 
(dong  H’iih 

geographical  preference,  to: 

Box  1580 
Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  . ANTED 


Engineering 

A  GOOD  ENGINEER  can  qualify  for 
key  job  in  growinR  organization  while 
performing  interesting  professional 
w-ork  in  development  of  master  plan 
of  water  supply  for  18  towns,  ^nd 
resume  to  Sx>utheastern  Connecticut 
Water  Authx>rity.  257  Main  St.,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  06360. 


Operators— Machinists 

OPERATOR-COMPOSITOR:  Goxxi  pay. 

I  Weekly  chain.  Vidette.  109  E.  Syca- 
I  more.  Columbus  Grove.  Ohio,  or  call 
1  Mr.  Fisher  2161. 


MACHINIST  Must  know  electrons. 
E-xcellent  career  opportunity  with  mxxl- 
ern  company.  Zone  5.  Box  1610,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MACHINIST,  experienced  on  offset 
presses.  Take  charge  maintenance  of 
web  offset  presses,  or  will  train  man 
with  basic  press  machinist’s  experience. 
High  pay  with  future.  N.Y.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  (AC  212)  629-2909. 


OPERATOR-FLOORMAN  11,500  circ. 
daily.  37tA  hours.  Ebxcellent  working 
conditions.  Fine  community  for  family 
living.  Scale  $3.68  ;  many  ^nefits.  Con¬ 
tact  The  Advertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin, 
Ohio  44883. 


IMMEDIATE  OPE^HNC  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shxjp.  Muat  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay.  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.  55616. 


NEEDED;  MACHINIST  -  OPERATOR 
for  Intertype-equipped  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary  $143.70  for  35  hours  plus  overtime. 
Raise  effective  September.  3  weeks  va¬ 
cation,  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 
5  paid  holidays.  ALSO  NEEDED:  floor- 
man  and  straight  matter  operator — 
$133.70  i)er  week.  Call  or  write:  Fore¬ 
man,  Texas  Student  Publications.  P.O. 
Box  D.  Austin,  Tex.  78712,  or  'phone 
days  (AC  512)  GR  1-5244;  nights  GR 
1-5887. 


:  RETIRING  MACHINIST,  would  you 
i  like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
■  area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main- 
I  taining  our  Linos  and  Intertypes 7  Age 
nxi  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 


TELETYPESETTERS 
Immediate  openings  for  TTS  operators 
who  desire  permanent  situations. 
$168.00  for  37)^  hours.  E.xcellent  vaca¬ 
tion.  insurance  and  savings  program. 
Contact  Jack  B.  Hall,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers.  Rockford,  III.  61105. 


TTS  OPER.ATORS  for  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  offset:  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  community  of  30.000  located 
in  heart  of  outstanding  hunting  and 
fishing  area.  Scale  $4.09  per  hour.  35- 
hour  week.  Call  or  write:  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer  or  James  E.  Borgess  (406) 
542-0311,  The  Missoulian,  Missoula. 
Montana  59801. 


G-4-4  MIXER  OPERATOR,  for  union 
shop.  $168.40  week.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  hospitalization  plan. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1440,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Experienced. 
Opportunity  for  right  man.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
Permanent  Situation.  Night  Work.  Box 
ISIS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  Upe 
xxperation.  60-wonls-per-minute  compe¬ 
tency.  ITU  scale  $175.00,  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 
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HELP  Vt  ANTED 

HELI*  ANTED 

Operators— Machinists 

Pressnian—Stereotypers 

HELI*  ANTED 

HEI.P  V)  ANTED 

Printers 

Profluction 

UNOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  light  machine  maintenance  help¬ 
ful.  Special  job  for  q>ecial  disposition. 
Reasonable  work  load.  Contact  Holye 
Phillips.  Collier  County  Daily  News. 
Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 

MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM— 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitiilization,  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913.  c/o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times.  S400  Route  13, 
I-evitto\vn,  Pa.  190.tS. 

MACHINIST  for  hot-melal  daily.  Help¬ 
ful  if  you  have  floor  and  oiwrator’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Five  machines,  all  ship-shape. 
Olien  shop.  $3.50  hour.  E&P’s  Area  8. 
Box  122fi.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Number  Two  man  for  4-man  staff, 
40M  p.m.  and  Sunday.  Nikons  fur¬ 
nished,  addition  to  photo  lab  facilities 
planned,  color  work  near  future,  many 
full  page  pic  features.  Editors  l)elieve 
in  using  8-rolumn  i>ics  8-columns.  Col¬ 
lege  city — "fun  center  of  Ohio."  Send 
inquiries  to  Terry  Wolf.  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher.  News  Journal,  Mansflelil.  Ohio 
44901. 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

WEB  PRESSMAN,  experiencetl  on  web 
<itfs*'l  newspaiier  pi-esses.  Steady  posi¬ 
tion — high  pay.  N.Y.  metropolit.an  area. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2731. 

PRESSM.AN  Op|x)rlunity  to  advance 
in  exiianding  combination  plant  with 
mo<lern  letterpress  e<iuipnient.  Just  in- 
stalleil  new  4-tinit  Goss  Suburban  Com¬ 
munity  Web  offset  press.  Goo<l  chance 
for  lelterpressman  to  learn  and  grow 
with  Web  offset.  Write:  Steuben  Ptg. 
Ca>..  Angola,  Indiana  46703. 

WEB  OEh'SET  PRESSMAN,  capable. 
ex|>erience<l.  for  top-notch  repro<luction. 
Ztine  1.  Excellent  wages.  Box  1582, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN,  5-day  offset  daily.  New 
Cottrell  V15-A  4-unit  press.  Printing 
five  weeklies.  Experience  in  camera 
room,  stripping  helpful.  Good  scale, 
fringes.  City  of  8.000.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume.  references.  Need  immeiliately. 
Morning  Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
58301. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  morn- 
ing  con»bin:ttion  o?ter.'ita>n  in  /.one  2. 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  ITIREMAN.  24-page 
Tubular  with  excellent  stereo  and  drive. 
Fullest  l)enefits.  Union  shop.  $200.  New 
England  shoreside  town.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  for  a  ma.a  capable 
of  leadership  and  interested  in  quality 
work.  Stale  full  ex|>erience.  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LETTERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  exiierienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  lienefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher, 
The  Advert  i»'r-Tribune.  Tillin,  Ohio 
44883. 


PRESSMAN,  COMBINATION  MAN, 
experienced  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale; 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
sickness,  medical,  major  medical — full 
lienefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shape.  .Seashore  community:  excellent 
schools.  Write  fuMy  to  Box  1272.  Hklitor 
&  Publisher.  Area  1. 

EXPERIENCET)  WEB  OFFSET  press^ 
man:  knowlerige  of  Urlianite  presses. 
Top  $  —  exceptional  benefits.  Call  Phil 
Aldin  (516)  59-3-6005  or  (212)  AX  7- 

1044.  _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experiencetl 
pressman  to  lie  working  foreman:  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  barge  cylin¬ 
ders:  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conilitioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Iowa  50554. 


PRESSMAN,  Web  Offset,  new  Color 
King,  Chicago  suburb ;  darkroom  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  National  Tabloid  Printers, 
3550  N.  Lombard  St.,  Franklin  Park, 
III.,  60131. 


Printers 

Mechanical 

SUPERINTENDENT 

L()n^-esta1>lish('<l  New  Hampshire  let¬ 
terpress  daily,  expan^lin^^  into  new 
pnKiuclion  facilities.  nee<ls  exi»erience<l 
me(*hanical  sui»erintendent.  Must  have 
record  of  efficient  dirt^ction  of  union 
employees.  Send  resume  an<l  references 
to  Wm.  Hesin,  Assistant  (Jen.  M^r., 
Nashujr  Telegraph,  Nashua.  N.H. 

EXPEIUENCKP  FLOORMAN  for  «- 
day  aftern(H>n  circulation  tlaily 

!ocate<l  in  SE  tri-state  district  in  Ohio. 
Attractive  st*ale  with  frin^re  Ifenefits 
including  life  Insurance,  liospitalizaticm. 
etc.  ITU  shop:  3T^.*-hour  .'i-day  week; 
hot  metal.  Call  or  write:  (J.  A.  Shaw. 
Publisher,  Etist  LiveriH>ol  Review,  21(i 
E.  Fourth  St.,  East  Idver|K)ol,  Ohio 
43*»20.  Phone:  216-.TS.'>-4.*it.'>. 


WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  commercial-newspaper  shop.  Need 
thoroughly  competent  organizer  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  processes.  Immediate 
opening.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1280. 
I:>litor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  FLOORMAN:  makeup, 
ad  comiwsition :  staying  hot  metal:  non¬ 
union.  Fine  climate,  schools,  junior  ' 
college.  The  Dispatch.  Box  H,  Douglas. 
Ariz.,  >5607. 

ALL  -ROUND  PRINTER  wanted  for 
Southern  Illinoisan,  in  Carbondate,  II-  | 
linois.  Permanent  i>osition.  Prefer  per¬ 
son  with  TTS  experience.  One-year-old 
plant  in  university  city  of  20,000  :  ideal 
area  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting. 
Scale  now  $3.52  i>er  hcuir.  For  more 
information  call  Personnel  Director  col¬ 
lect  (AC  217)  422-85.31. 

EXPERIENCED  FLOORMAN  for  5- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  l>est  small 
city  in  the  Rockies.  Good  pay.  all  the 
fringes.  Progressive,  growing  commu¬ 
nity  of  10.000.  C'ommunity  colleire. 
Brightest  future.  0|>erating  ability  wel¬ 
come  but  not  essential.  Congenial  shop. 
Great  place  to  live,  raise  family,  work 
ami  play,  fish,  hunt.  Publisher.  Riverton 
Ranger.  Riverton.  Wyo.,  82501. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN-  Re- 
tii‘«*ment  civates  oinming  Nov.  1.  2<  .ouu 
evening  daily,  letterpress.  Chart  Area  5. 
(Jood  salary,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  all  fringe  benefits,  liest  hospital- 
melicnl  plan,  life  insurance,  retirement 
plan.  Non-union.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
COMPOSING  ROOM  TOREMAN 
Unexpectetl  managerial  illness  creates 
career  opi»ortunity  for  ex|>erienced  com- 
IMising  w’orking  foreman.  Area  4  non¬ 
union  offset  newspai>er,  commercial 
plant  with  H  com|)osing  persons  all 
capable,  but  necfl  direction  in  expnml- 
ing  oi>eration.  Outstanding  enu  pment. 
working  conditions:  pay  good  with 
fringe  benefits  profit-shar’ng.  Take 
charge  and  prosj)er!  Send  b.aekgronnil, 
exfierience  to  Box  1524,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTO-COMPOSITION  BOSS 
Large  suburban  weekly  operation  plans 
to  open  cold  shop.  Presently  everything 
is  joblied  out.  Need  top  man  to  take  • 
control.  Top  pay.  Eastern  Missoviri  j 
location.  Submit  resume  listing  past 
l>erformance8,  qualifications  and  date 
of  availability.  Box  1444,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com- 
t)osing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  coI<l-tyr»e  processes:  7-<lay  evening 
and  Sund.'iy  oi>eration  in  Midwest.  Good 
salary  with  best  of  fringe  benefits.  , 
including  substantial  pension.  Submit 
resume  listing  past  performances.  | 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher.  < 


PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experienced 
for  113-year-old  progressive  weekly  in 
Southeastern  Indiana.  22-miles  from  | 
downtown  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Offset  and  ' 
letterpress.  New  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Register.  126  W.  High  St. 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  47025. _ 

COMBINATION  floor  man,  TTS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  (jJood  pay,  better- 
than-average :  fringe  l>enefits.  G,  W. 
McCoy.  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 


PrtHittvtitm 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Wisct>nsin  daily.  23,000  circulation, 
seeks  experienced  man  to  direct  com¬ 
posing  and  pressroom  operations,  plan 
transition  to  new  presses,  and  assist 
in  labor  negotiations.  Top  wages,  fringe 
benefits.  Fine,  growing  community  of 
35,000.  ideal  for  family.  Send  full 
resume  to:  L.  A.  Lange  Jr.,  The  CJom- 
monwealth  Reixirter,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis¬ 
consin  54935. 


CHALLENGING 

CAREER 

We  have  a  career  oppi>rtunity  for 
bright,  aggressive  individual  intereste<l 
in  production  management.  If  you  have 
a  degree  and  0-3  years  experience  in 
some  phase  of  production  then  you  could 
lie  the  individual  to  share  in  expansion 
plans  of  this  well-known  company. 

Individual  selected  will  receive  well- 
roundeil  training  including  exposure 
to  the  latest  developments  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry. 

We  offer  excellent  company  Itenefits 
and  a  real  chance  to  move  ahea<l.  Must 
l>e  willing  to  relocate. 

If  intereste<l,  please  send  complete 
resume  including  salary  re^piirements 
in  confldence  to  Box  1615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Op|K>rtunity  Employer  M  F 


Help  Wanted-^Public  Relations 


TWA  seeks  public  relations  represen¬ 
tative;  long-term  career.  Minimum  re-  ' 
quirements:  BA/BS  and  journalism  I 
or  PR  experience.  State  salary  require-  ^ 
ments.  Rei»ly  dir«»ctly  to  William  Liss,  I 
425  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y,  10022.  I 
PirOGHAM  I'fToRDINATlTirTor  brand 
new  regional  water  utility.  Pres.s  rela¬ 
tions,  re|M)rt  writing,  some  photogra¬ 
phy,  contact  work  at  all  governmental 
levels  and  customer  relations.  (i<hmI 
man  can  nail  down  key  spot  In  new 
organization  with  great  I'otential.  Sernl 
resume,  siimples  of  work  to  South¬ 
eastern  Connecticut  Water  Authority.  1 
257  Main  St..  Nor\sich.  Conn.,  06360. 
ACCO^MPIdSHED  WRITER,  fwith  . 
newsi»aper  or  wire  service  ex|K»rience, 
for  luiblic  relations  department  of  ' 
highly-res|>ectetl  national  association.  I 
Exi>erience  in  speech  writing.  e<litlng 
imiKirtiint.  Should  Ik*  intereste«l  in 
developing  travel  features.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  .alvancernent.  Generous 
liension  plan,  other  Itenefits.  Salary  t«> 
five-figur<*s  deitend'ng  on  qualifications. 
Please  send  resume  to  Ih:x  1614,  Editor 
&  Pu)»Iisher. 


WRITER  FOR  GOVERNMENT  Pit 
Mu«t  be  quick,  accurate,  yet  mature 
and  deep.  Decided  ndv:intage  if  also 
has  e<lite<1.  done  layouts,  managed 
l>eople.  anti  has  more  than  ruMiding 
umlerstamling  of  economics.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement  from 
naslerately  giMsl  start  as  key  miml»er 
t>f  Florala  State  Government  PR  team. 
Send  resume,  pay  neeils.  feature  and 
or  layout  samples;  prompt  resixuise 
proniise<l.  Ihix  1616,  K<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MEN 

A  large,  old-line,  well-establishe<l  fund¬ 
raising  firm  is  seeking  com|K*tent  PR 
men.  We  have  .an  appre<'iation  of  per¬ 
formances  ami  offer  op|»ortunity  for  a 
career  with  comiilete  fringe  benefits. 
Interesting  work  with  middle  ami  up- 
l>er  class  public.  G«H»d  sala  ‘v.  Bonus 
plan.  Tiavo]  necessary.  .\ge  2'<  to  52. 
Well-e«!ucate«!.  Go^xl  charjicter.  Send 
resume  to  Box  16f4,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Ready  for  ,  .  . 

A  Career  in  Public  Relations? 

Looking  for  the  oi>i)oitunity  to  onihaik  on  a  satisfyinjr 
public  relations  career  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.S.  coriiorations?  (Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  jiusition  which  jiresi'iits  a  distinct  challenjie 
to  your — 

.  .  .  writinjj  experi»‘nce  .  .  .  hijrh  level  of 
and  skills?  intelliK«*nce? 

.  .  .  leadership  ability?  .  .  .  sound  jud)>nu‘nt? 

Are  you  a  collejre  jrraduate  who  has  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  write  con¬ 
cisely  und«-r  pressure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  aflirniative,  send  full  iiersonal 
data  to 

BOX  UOO 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Personnel  Avallsbie 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


Display  Advertising 


MANAGER  -  INVESTOR  I  Competent 
proven  newspaper  manager,  capable  of 
handling  any  or  all  departments.  Par¬ 
ticularly  well  groun(le<l  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  advertising,  circulation,  labor 
and  production.  Record  of  success  in 
enhancing  property  values,  net  reve¬ 
nues.  Will  invest  substantially  to  show 
gon<l  faith  and  interest.  Box  146.5,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GENFRAL  MANAGER/ 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
On  retail  advertising  staff  of 
major  metropolitan  daily  for 
20  years:  primary  responsibility 
department  store  advertising. 
Excellent  record  —  strong  on 
presentations  and  promotion; 
knowledge  all  phases  printing- 
production,  budgets,  planning, 
layout,  makeup,  labor  relations. 
Zone  1-2.  Box  1619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Art  ists—A  'artoonists 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST-Caricatur- 
ist.  26,  exi>eriencecl.  Intellectual,  com¬ 
pelling?  i<leas.  Liberal  or  m  <Iille-of-roa<l 
papers  only.  Ken  Weiss.  2r»09  ,TenninK8 
Court.  Silver  Sprinpr,  Md.,  20002. 


Circulation 

17  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  and  promotion. 
ENcellent  references  on  request.  Will 
relocate.  Box  ir>37,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNCi,  hard-workins?,  self-motivated 
industrial  salesman  seeks  position  in 
circulation  field.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  1539.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

IvOOKlNd  FOR  HELI*  in  your  street 
sales.  news<lealers.  coin  racks?  I’m 
e\|>erience<l  nn<l  interested  in  th’s  area 
of  circulation.  27-years-old,  decree; 
employe<l  by  26.000  plus  daily.  Prefer 
/.f»nes  l-6->'.  H<»x  Editor  &  Pul>- 

bsher. 

nrakoiTCHLY  experienced  cm 

desires  jt)b  in  Texas  or  Oklahoma.  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  Eilitor  & 

Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CM  seeking  No.  1 
s|Hit  on  small  or  nuslium  daily.  Will 
cfmsider  No.  2  or  8U|»er\’isory  imsition 
on  lar^re  or  metro  daily.  Very  com- 
r>etitive  ex|)erience.  Top  references. 
Presently  employed.  Prefer  /.one  9. 
Box  1603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(lassifietl  Adt'eriisinfs 

PROVEN  3.5-YEAR-OLD  ad  salesman 
ready  for  full  resiKmsibilities  of  man- 
ajrement:  14  years*  ex|)erience  in  clas¬ 
sified.  display  and  national  ailvertisinjr. 
Desire  Connecticut  location.  Write  Bo.x 
1570,  Editc»r  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AnVERTI,«!ING  EXECUTIVE 
FOR  A  MAN  OF  ACTION  .  .  .  per- 
sonally  sold  $200,000  annually  :  frent<>d 
and  ctirecte<l  tens  of  thousands  in  ad¬ 
ditional  new  business  against  fierre 
competition.  Skilled  in  m«Mlern  sales 
and  management  methods.  Ideal  for 
your  medium  daily  or  large  suburban 
group.  Box  1.540.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ACCRESSIVE  AD  .SALbS^MAN  with 
12  yi-ars'  experience  in  retail  and  na¬ 
tional,  seeks  greater  opportunity.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  as  assistant  to  r.d 
manager  <>n  medium-sise  ilaily:  suc¬ 
cessful  backgroun<l;  l)est  of  references. 
Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  1612,  E<litor  &  Pub- 
lishei 


YOUNG.  STABLE.  AGGRE'SSIVE  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  nee<is  greater  i)o- 
tential  and  challenge  on  1.5-S.iM  daily, 
western  area;  1.5  years'  intensive  sales; 
soli<l  ex|>erienre  in  management.  Top 
(lualifications  and  references.  Proven 
production.  Write  Box  1501,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR,  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  politics.  Proficient  in  all 
aspects  of  writing,  editing,  layout,  staff 
suiiervision ;  15  years'  exiterience  on 
papers  10,000  to  100,000 ;  two  years  in 
current  position.  Box  1483  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PEOPLE  ARE  MY  BEAT— the  inter¬ 
view,  profile,  offbeat.  Imaginative  re¬ 
porting.  bright  writing  that  buihls 
readership.  General  assignment  or  desk  j 
spot  with  writing  assignments.  Must 
be  permanent  on  lively,  interesting  pa¬ 
per.  Box  1521,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ALL  WEEK  or  only  on  a  Sunday,  this 
imaginative  executive  would  join  your 
team  as 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  ! 

Exi>erience<l  l)oth  daily  and  Sunday  I 
fields,  thrives  on  challenge.  Fine  record.  I 
master’s  degree,  39.  $15,000.  Box  1581,  | 
bklitor  &  Publisher.  : 


WASHINGTON — Top  aide  to  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ator  two  years;  previously  political  ! 
writer,  columnist  on  prestigious  Wash¬ 
ington  daily  eight  years;  seeks  new  and 
res|H>nsible  Washington  challenge  after 
elections ;  prefer  return  to  solid  news 
oiieration;  bureau,  magazine,  radio,  tv, 
reporting,  writing;  will  consider  gov¬ 
ernment,  academic,  public  relations;  33. 
mnrrie<l.  Ivy,  journalism  masters.  Box 
1556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Experience*!  all  desks,  beats.  Rim,  slot.  1 
wire,  tai*.  Mature.  Top  writer,  pho¬ 
tographer.  Prize  make-up.  Careful  copy  ' 
editor.  Box  87.  Seeley,  California  j 
92-273. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  30.  BA.  8  years' 
exiierience,  past  3  as  executive,  swks  | 
I  etiitorship  of  daily.  Top  references.  ' 
!  Marrietl,  children.  Box  1559,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

YC/UNG  CITY  EDITOR  of  50.000  p.m. 
suburban  daily  in  N.Y.C.  urea  seeks  I 
reimrting  or  editing  position  on  paper  ' 
or  broadcast  station  in  N.Y.C.  area,  or  j 
challenging  PR  position  in  same  area. 
Box  1557,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ALI.,-AROUND  NEWSMAN;  former 
'  wire-service,  newapni)er,  broadcasting. 

Top  writer;  varied  background.  Age  31.  i 
I  Box  1571,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  WOMAN  (23)  re|)orter-pho- 
tographer  moving  to  Newport.  R.  I.  ' 

I  area.  Thrw  years  of  exi>erience  with  | 

I  two  dnili€>s.  Write  Box  1563,  Editor  &  i 
I  Publisher.  ' 

EX-N.Y.C.  CASEWORKER,  21.  seeks 
'  lieginning  is>sition  as  reiM)rter  on  small 
I  newspi'i'er.  Married,  no  chiUlren.  Col¬ 
lege  grailuate.  Draft-det'ei're<i.  Bo.x  1620. 

;  E'.diti'f  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  DAILY  EDl'TOR.  , 
42.  Fifle<>n  years’  exiierience  in  all  1 
phases  of  newspa|ier  business;  last  8 
in  top  level  government  isisition.  | 
Knowleilge  and  ex|)eri«nce  wide  in 
scope,  but  emphasis  on  iHilitical  and 
governmental  affairs.  Seeks  adminis-  ; 
trative  and  or  eilitorial  position.  Would  I 
invest  in  business  if  pro|ier  opisirtunity  j 
available.  Box  I5:!.8,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  I 
-  -  -  -  I 

AMERICAN  REPORTER.  27.  seeks 
;  newspaiier  or  magazine  writing  job  in 
Isindon,  Paris,  Netherlands  or  Belgium, 
Iieginning  Oct.  or  Nov.  Have  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  newspaiier,  magazine  exiierience ; 
ha\e  written  on  medicine  and  sisirts  i 
extensively,  ns  well  ns  straight  gen-  j 
enil  news.  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
I  lisher.  i 
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Editorial 


Photography 


RErORTER,  younj?.  capahle.  some 
photoirraphy-  several  years  experience 
on  U.S.  daillies  sseeks  general  assiKn- 
ment  inwition  on  community  newspa- 
I>er.  preferably  Ontario.  Reply  Box 
1617.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

THIRD  YEAR  MANAGING  EDITOR 
40-man  te<’hnical  publications  ^roup  of 
writers,  editors,  artists,  photo  lab. 
Use  hot  cohl  tyi>e,  otTset.  Daily,  wwk- 
ly  news  3  years;  technical  publications 
15.  Heavy  s|K>its;  3  years*  pro  boxer, 
bowlinyr,  j?olf.  fishinjr,  hunting.  Master 
pistol  sh<K)ter,  much  reloadinjf.  Ghost 
si>eeches  industry  executives,  politicos. 
Politically  conservative.  Bachelor,  47, 
sober,  excellent  health.  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism.  WW  II  (AF)  DFC,  AM.  PH. 
Consiiler  relocation.  Box  1618,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RECENT  AWARD-WINNING  report¬ 
er  with  stronj?  desk,  feature  w’ritint? 
exi>erience  throujrh«>ut  U.S.,  shopping? 
for  a  preferre<l  writing?  spot  on  cool 
staff,  chnllenjre.  Box  1.587,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  job  eilitinL?. 
writinK-eilitinj?  or  copy  on  metro  news- 
imper:  15  years*  experience.  Excellent 
references.  Bob  Henlien.  390.5  Wilmette 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  Illinois  600SI.  (AC 
312)  2.51-.5262, 


C0LLE(;E  GRADirATE.  25  (M.A. 

Journalism)  seeks  |M)8ition  on  sports 
desk.  Revrion  8  or  9  preferred!.  Leo 
Hirsch.  1155  Marine — 2t421,  Boulder, 
C<do..  80.102. 


PRIZE-WINNING.  EXPERIENCED 
Wnshintfttm  D.C.  reporter  seeks  job  as 
corre8|K>ndent  or  strinjfer  for  out-of- 
town  pa|>er:  w’ill  alsi)  consider  post  in 
Washin^rton  bureau.  Reply:  ReiM>iter, 
538  7lh  St..  S.E..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003.  or  call  f202)  543-6873. 

REPORTER,  24.  B.S.,  with  5  years* 
exj'erience  in  all  areas,  seeks  t>osition 
with  ('anadian  daily.  Box  1613.  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

BRITISH  GIRL,  N.  Y.  resident  .5 
years*  wlitorial  experience  on  London 
press,  seeks  |N>sition  as  e4litorial  as¬ 
sistant  writer.  B.A.,  fluent  French, 
Spanish  :  some  Italian.  (lerman.  Steno. 
Box  1.597,  RliR'r  &  Publisher. 


M/VLE.  28.  B.A.  dcLrree*  arovernment, 
plus  1  years*  reTK>i*tinjr — including?  ra¬ 
dio  documentary— wants  N.Y.C.  majra- 
7.ine  or  new«pai>er  dealing  in  r>olitical 
or  social  area.  Box  1593,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


COMMUNICATOR— SOUTH  FLORIDA 
Wants  assignments  in  all  media. 
Specialized  in  Real  Estate,  Land  De- 
veloiiment.  Mortgaging.  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  Property  Management, 
Plastics.  Boating,  Navigation.  Ex- 
newspaperman,  college.  P.O'.  Box  151, 
Miami.  Florida  .33145. 


WRITER  EDITOR  with  newspaper, 
public  rel.ationa  exiierience.  Southern 
California  area.  Box  1601.  E<lit4>r  & 
Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

TTS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular : 
fast  accurate ;  18  years  in  newspaiier- 
trade  plant  field.  Male,  37.  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  516.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR  desires  day  situation; 
19  years'  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male.  ,39.  Zone  o|)en.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHCiTO-JOURNALIST,  2.9.  wide  ex- 
l>erience:  |>erceptive  photo>?raphic  cov- 
eraife.  Box  1609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E?NTERPRISING,  experienced  news 
photL^Krnpher.  seeks  phottvmindetl  or¬ 
ganization.  Box  1589,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressman — Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  Goss 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Grolea'i,  Box  85.  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46058. 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.  12  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  (jou  Unitube.  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  5  prefen^.  Write 
Box  1436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  on  Goes  Suburban  plates,  strip¬ 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Area  5.  Box  1079. 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


I  Printers 

I  FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
composing  room.  12  years’  newspaper 
experience.  (Combination  floorman  and 
!  Linotype  oi>erator  including  TTS  com- 
I  puter  typesetting  oiieration.  Top  offers 
only — I^ng  Island  preferre<l;  consider 
Arens  1  and  2.  Box  1567,  Editor  A 
'  Publisher. 


I  ALL  PHASBB  COMPOSING— Latest 
I  technology.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
'  progressive  newspaper.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1516,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

I  EDITOR  seeks  responsible,  challenging 
'  pr' publication  post:  experience  in  all 
i  phases.  Box  1507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  COLLEGIATE  OR  CORPORATE  PR. 
Versatile  young  newsman-writer  with 
lil>eral  educational  background,  imag¬ 
ination,  variwi  me<lia  experience.  Box 
1547.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

,  EXPERIENCED  PR  MAN.  with  broad 
;  backffroun<l  in  university  PR.  can  tie- 
volii>  college  community-public  rela- 
1  tions  program.  Box  1611,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED 

I  Ailrertixinf!  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTfD" 
(Payable  with  order! 

4-w«(lis  .  $1.00  ptf  Him,  per  Issue 

3-wcelis .  $1.10  per  IIm.  per  Issue 

I  Z-weehs  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

!  1-weeh  .  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  lire  averape  nerds  per  line 
3  lines  minieiuai 
(No  abkreviatiens) 

Add  SOc  for  box  sttvice 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numben  ilso  | 
available  at  $1.00  extra.  j 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  tlippinps, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  want^' 
advertisements  until  direct  repuest  Is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
tr  other  deceratiens,  chanpes  your  classi- 
Hed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
!  classified  is  $3.15  per  apatc  line — $44.10 
per  .-olumn  inch  minimum  space.  I 

I  "ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  4-weeks  . $1.50  per  line,  per  issue  | 


3-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue  i 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  Him.  per  issue  | 

1-weefe.  .  $!.$•  per  line.  I 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuasday,  4:30  PM 

Bex  numbers,  which  an  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  far  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ava..  N.  T..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Ploim  2-70S0 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  NeMlon  H.  Fulhri^jEht 

Loss  of  Credibility 


Xunierous  as  studies  of  jour¬ 
nalism  are,  with  more  and  more 
universities  offering;  iirog’rams 
<iesig:ned  to  inii)rove  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  reporters  and  editors, 
we  l)elieve  there  is  need  for  still 
one  more  study.  This  one,  we 
believe,  should  deal  with  a  cred¬ 
ibility  pap  that  seems  to  be 
widening  between  the  press,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  the  public. 

Granting  that  such  a  gap 
exists,  it  could  explain  why  re¬ 
porters  are  tiiulinp:  it  more  dif- 
iicult  to  pet  at  the  sources  of 
news.  Almost  every  day  brings 
a  new  edict  from  a  judge  some¬ 
where  closing  the  doors  of  a 
courtroom,  or  an  order  from  the 
head  of  an  a<lministrative  agen¬ 
cy  saying  what  papers  shall  be 
and  what  others  shall  not  be 
relea.sed  to  the  i)ul)lic. 

The  point  is  that  if  he  ))ublic 
no  longer  supports  the  press 
because  of  loss  of  credibility, 
this  would  go  a  long  ways 
toward  exi)laining  why  the 
Dress  is  on  the  defensive  in  try¬ 
ing  to  maintain  its  constitution¬ 
al  right  to  obtain  and  publish 
all  the  news  that  is  fit  to  print. 

The  erosion  of  confiilence 
leading  to  the  loss  of  credibility 
is  a  jjfoper  subject  of  Inquiry. 
If  one  doubts  this,  let  him 
journey  across  the  country  and 
talk  with  people  as  this  nq)orter 
did  during  ami  following  the 
Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Chicago.  More  and  more 
|)eo])le  are  coming  to  l)elieve  less 
and  less  in  the  unbiased  truth 
of  what  they  read,  see  and  hear. 

The  recommended  study 
should  l*egin  with  an  i<lentifi- 
cation  of  the  differences  l>etween 
the  writing  i)ie.-js  and  television 
— between  newspa})er  re|)orter3 
and  television  reporters.  The 
dissimilarity  is  ol)vious  to  any- 
oi’.e  w  ho  has  covert'd  a  story. 
The  j)ublic,  unfortunately,  in- 
cludt's  television,  an  entertain¬ 
ment  medium,  with  the  writing 
reporti'rs  when  it  ust's  the 
terms  prt'.ss  oi-  news  media.  The 
teims  are  inclusive,  ami  in  the 
absence  of  any  effort  to  assert 
a  difference,  the  failures  of 
television  are  hnlged  against 
the  press  as  a  whole. 

In  assaying  the  damage  news¬ 
papers  have  sluffered,  one  has 
only  to  look  at  the  Reardon  Re¬ 
port  about  which  so  much  has 
l)een  written.  It  was  a  mere 
committee  recommendation  to 
the  .American  Bar  Association. 
But  now  its  recommendations 


for  a  blackout  of  information 
in  criminal  cases,  from  the  ar- 
lest  of  a  suspect  until  after  his 
trial,  are  being  put  into  effect. 

Murder  Case 

In  a  New  Jersey  murder 
case,  with  overtones  of  sexual 
immorality  along  with  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  defendants  in 
counterfeiting  and  gambling,  a 
lower  court  has  been  sustained 
in  barring  the  press  from  the 
examination  and  selection  of  a 
July.  The  Sew  York  Daily 
Scwft,  in  an  angry  editorial 
headed  “Out,  Damned  Public,” 
makes  this  trenchant  comment: 

“The  U.  S.  Constitution 
(.Amendment  (>)  guarantees  the 
right  to  ‘a  speedy  and  public 
trial’  in  any  criminal  case.  That 
makes  the  public  a  jiarty  to  all 
such  cases.  Yet  New  Jei  sey  Su- 
nreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Jo¬ 
seph  Weintraub  .sees  nothing 
wrong  in  Judge  (Gordon  H.) 
Brown’s  ruling. 

“We  see  jilenty  wrong  in  it. 
Establish  secret  jury  choosing 
by  agreement,  and  it  will  be  a 
short  step  to  cozily  .secret  crim¬ 
inal  trials,  in  medieval  style.” 

The  editorial  could  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  another  murder  case, 
this  one  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  where 
four  men  are  charged  with  the 
rape  of  two  college  girls  and 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  two 
escoi*ts.  The  two  girls.  Slippery 
Rock  Sate  College  coeds,  were 
alnlucted  along  with  their  dates 
last  March  from  a  parking  lot. 
The  murdered  youth  was  an 
honor  student  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  The  other 
was  taken  with  the  girls  to  an 
abandoned  farmhouse,  where  he 
was  severely  l)eaten  and  the 
girls  repeatedly  raped.  The 
Ijeastl.v’,  brutal  crime  shocked 
decent  peojjle  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  area.  Yet  two  country 
judges  imposed  an  order  that 
bans  photograjjhers,  television 
and  recording  devices  at  the 
trial.  It  also  bans  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  inter\’iews  with  lawyers, 
witnesses  oi-  anyone  else  in¬ 
volved  in  the  trial,  including  the 
surviving  three  victims  and  the 
four  defendants. 

The  ban  against  television 
cameras,  with  their  noisy,  dis¬ 
ruptive  crews,  may  Ikj  ascept- 
able  in  the  interest  of  civilized 
courtroom  decorum.  But  how 
this  can  apply  to  writing  re¬ 
porters,  extending  even  to  in¬ 
terviews  they  might  obtain  out- 


hearings  were  open.  When 
courts  were  open.  When  people 
were  permitted  to  learn  all  they 
could  about  a  crime  on  the 
theory  that  crime  was  a  serious 
community  concern  and  not  just 
the  concern  of  a  man  accused 
of  a  crime.  Judgment  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  rest  on  a  broad  basis 
of  understanding  not  only  of 
the  details  in  a  specific  case  but 
of  the  background  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  including  responsibilities, 
if  any,  and  character.  The  com¬ 
munity  had  as  much  right  to 
protect  itself  as  the  accused  had 
to  gain  his  freedom  by  any 
means  he  could  legally  employ. 

There  was  a  time  when  a 
newspaper  of  responsibility  and 
integrity  could  open  closed 
doors  by  taking  the  issue  to  the 
public.  It  is  precisely  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  this  position,  it  seems, 
that  is  involved  in  the  en¬ 
croachments  on  press  freedom. 
Lawyex's  and  bui’eauciats  from 
city  clei'ks  to  the  heads  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  seem  to  sense  a 
loss  to  the  press  of  public  sup¬ 
port.  Hence  the  attacks  on  press 
ri’eedom.  Arguable  as  it  may  be, 
we  feel  that  a  study  of  credit- 
ability — that  some  effort  be 
made  to  sepai’ate  the  lespon- 
sible  fi’om  the  irresponsible 
))i'ess — is  imminently  called  for. 
The  erosion  of  press  freedom 
should  not  be  pei-mitted  to  con¬ 
tinue.  The  question  is:  How  are 
we  going  to  reverse  the  process? 

or  tend  to  do  so.” 

But  in  Los  Angeles  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  trend  was  re-  i 
corded,  when  District  Attorney 
Evelle  J.  Y’ounger  petitioned 
the  State  Court  of  Apjxeals  to 
lift  news  resti'ictions  on  the 
trial  of  Sirhan  Bishai-a  Sirhan, 
charged  with  the  mui'der  last 
June  5  of  Senator  Robert  F. 

Kennedy. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Arthur 
L.  Alarcon,  adojxting  the  woi'd- 
ing  of  the  Reaidon  Repoi’t,  had 
imi)osed  a  ban  on  any  infoi'ma- 
tion  in  the  case  obtained  before 
or  during  a  scheduled  trial.  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Younger,  backed 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  jour¬ 
nalism  fi'aternity,  argued  that 
the  judge  lacked  jurisdiction  to 
“gag”  the  press.  To  do  so,  he 
.said,  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
five  speech  and  a  free  press. 

Infringement  goes  on,  aci’oss 
the  country,  at  all  levels.  At 
Kenne,  N.H.,  a  “right  to  know” 
law  enacted  last  year  by  the 
legislature  is  put  to  a  te.st.  In¬ 
volved  here  is  an  effort  by  the 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel  to  have 
its  reporters  admitted  to  city 
budget  hearings.  Five  justices 
of  the  New  Hampshli-e  Supreme 
Court  have  questioned  both 
sides  but  have  not  otherwise 
acted  in  the  case. 

There  was  a  time  when  such 
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When  you  want  your 
company’s  message  to 
reach  the  right  people,  put 
it  in  The  Washington  Star. 

Western 
Electric  Co. 


does. 


Corporate  advertising  belongs 
in  The  Star-the  newspaper 
read  by  influential  Washington. 
Did  you  know  that  The  Star 
reaches  thousands  more  of  the 
highest-income  people  than  any 
other  Washington  paper?*  To 
talk  about  projecting  your  im¬ 
age  in  Washington,  call  the 
Million  Market  Newspapers  of¬ 
fice  near  you.  Or  call  Joseph 
Marsh,  Star  national  advertising 
manager:  202-Llncoln  3-5000. 

'Adults  with  innuil  household  in¬ 
comes  of  $25,000  or  over.  BRI 
Washington,  1967. 
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side  court,  is  difficult  to  accept 
unle.ss  we  are  prepared  to  junk 
step  by  step  our  constitutional 
guarantees  of  a  free  pivss  and 
open  courts. 

And  in  Detroit  newsmen  and 
the  public  were  alike  barred 
from  a  courtroom  by  a  Federal 
judge  during  an  important 
hearing  on  a  motion  to  with¬ 
hold  pretrial  evidence  from  a 
jury  in  a  case  that  stemed  from 
the  killing  of  three  Negro 
youths  during  the  riots  of  a 
year  ago. 

Plausible-.soumling  reasons 
are  always  offeied.  In  Mercer, 
Pa.,  the  order  signed  by  County 
Judges  John  Q.  Stranahan  and 
Albert  E.  Ecker  stated  that 
“under  our  Constitution  each 
defendant  is  entitled  to  the  due 
process  of  the  law  and  to  a  fair 
trial.  This  court  has  a  duty  to 
assure  that  each  defendant  re¬ 
ceives  a  fair  trial.  It  also  has  a 
duty  to  assure  that  fair  and 
conqilete  coverage  is  permitted 
by  the  news  media.”  But  within 
court  restrictions. 

In  Detroit  U.S.  District  Judge 
Stephen  J.  Roth  explained  to 
newsmen  that  his  order  for  a 
closed  hearing  was  taken  “to 
insure  that  the  jury  selected  to 
tr>’  this  case  will  be  able  to 
enter  uiion  the  trial  of  the  case 
wih  minds  open  to  the  evidence, 
without  |)reconceived  notions  or 
opinions  which  could  or  would 
sway  or  influence  its  judgment 
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Of  course  it  is  not,  but  80%  of  the  time  it  behaves  like  one.  When  the 
Star  AutoPerf  ends  4  out  of  5  lines  automatically  it  acts  like  a  computer. 
It  refuses  to  perforate  tight  or  loose  lines  —  just  like  a  computer.  The 
AutoPerf  automatically  erases  a  word  that  will  not  fit,  and  on  keybutton 
command  deletes  a  line  that  requires  respacing.  Whenever  a  word  or  a  line 
is  deleted,  the  line-length  indicator  resets  automatically.  It  has  other 
computer-like  capabilities,  such  as  refusing  to  end  a  line  on  a  spaceband. 

Maybe  the  AutoPerf  is  partly  a  frustrated  computer,  but  it  can  punch 
more  justified  tape  more  economically  than  any  other  keyboard.  Some 
plants  use  the  Star  AutoPerf  as  computer  backup  —  just  in  case. 
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$5000  in  Conservation  Awards 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  1968 

to  Newspapermen.  Prizes  totalliii}?  $5000 

will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  and  women  on 
U.S.  newspapers  in  recoj?nition  of  outstanding!:  work 
in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers 
during  1968.  One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded. 
The  remaining!:  $4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
di.scretion  of  the  judges. 

Con.servation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  is 
limited  to  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  clean 
air,  vegetation,  wildlife,  .scenery  and  open  space. 
Con.servation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil, important 
though  it  is,  is  not  included. 

Entry  deadline  for  the  awards,  named  for  the  late 


Edward  J.  Meeman,  former  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  Conservation  Editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is  February  15,  1969. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including  clippings 
and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work  published  in  a 
newspaper  during  1968  and  a  biographical  sketch 
of  author,  should  be  .sent  to  Meeman  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Entries 
should  be  neat,  but  not  elaborate. 
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